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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
. TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
P uddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


: 4 I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar mY make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wannrver, 
nutritious than that raised with | A Perantueent duantned memnynae bowen. 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





A ° P ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Pread may be made with it im & | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not| pierdsne me Tuadings cepecialy on 
necessary for the Dough to stand| ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


. “2. 3 . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up fea-spoonful of Borwiox’s Baxina PowpER, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a@ DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.— Make a very light dough with Borwtox’s Baxina PowpzRE; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets,and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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W F. THOMAS & CO”S PATENT SEWING 

e MACHINES. 

Gere MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES, 
£3 15s. 

eae G@ MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 


EWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. — 
IMPROVED MACHINES FOR FLOWERING. 
Gere MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 


MAKERS. 

Gewine MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE 
MAKERS, 

w THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 

BRerron -HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 
LINEN 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
we THREAD MACHINES on Table complete, 650s. 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, 
Cheapside; Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London; and 54, 
Union Passage, Birmingham. Agents Wanted. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 
In crown 8vo0., boards, heh 1s. 


A HOUSE AND ITS FURNISHINGS ; 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HOUSE AND FURNISH 
IT AT A SMALL EXPENSE. 
By Mrs. WaxkRkEY, 

Author of “How I Managed my House on Two Hundred Pounds a 
Year,” “ How I Managed my Children,” “ Comforts for Small 
Incomes,” “ Six Cookery Cards for the Kitehen,” &c.,, &o. 
Editor of “ The Treasury of Literature,” and “ The Ladies’ Treasury,” 
London; BemRose & Sons, 21, Paternoster Row; and Derby, 
And ali Booksellers. 








USE 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE 
WITHOUT BOILING, 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Market Harborough. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
NDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Sp , and all Disorders ef the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of t successfal 








operation with the mos! 
effect; and where an sperient is required, nothing can be better 


sold by all Medicine Vonders at 1s. 14d. and 2e. 94. per box. 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

d hee STOMACH is the great Supplier of all the 

wants of eur system, Jts object is to repair the wear a: tear 
o1 life, If disordered, its function ceases, whieh is fellowed by ix DI- 
GESTION, HEADACHE, LOWNESS OF SPIRITS, MELANCHOLY, and in 
some cases InsaNITY. KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS are the 
best possible Medicine for ali the disorders of tuis organ. They cleanse 
it, whilst by their tonic power they give it new vigour, Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medieines, at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 
and 4s, bu, 


LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


_eeeaeeeeeaee? 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Part I., Oct. 1, Demy 4te., 1,100 pages. 5th Thousand (Large Type). 
IMPRISS’ GOSPEL TREASURY, in Sixteen 
Monthly Shilling Parts. 
8. W. PARTRIDGE & COMP., 9, Paternoster Row. 
MACINTOSH & COMP., 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


“FEMALE ATTRACTIONS 


Can be largely enhanced by the use of scientific appli- 
ances of a remote as well as of a modern origin, now 
given to the public for the first time. Tight lacing need 
not be abandoned, as all the baneful influences are nullified 
by the new system. The most charming effects upon the 
hair and complex on, and the most perfect figure and 
carriage, available to all ladies who will read Mrs. 
Singleton’s brochure just published, free by post for 
thirteen stamps. 

Apply by letter to 


MRS. SINGLETON, 


58, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQAURE, 
LONDON. 


Yy 7 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
CONVULSIONS, FITS, EPILEPSY.—These attacks, com- 
mon to all ages und all seasons, cannot be neglected without danger 
to intellect or life. Epilepsy especially requires prompt attention, as 
it springs from a scro‘ulous state of the habit, or from some unnavural 
pressure of the brain, which can only with certainty be removed in an 
early stage. For curing this terrible class of disease, Holloway’s 
remedies have held an enviable notoriety for more than a quarter of 
a century. The Ointment should be rubbed twice daily over the 
stomach and spine, as perseveringly as salt is rubbed into meat; at 
the same time Holloway’s Pills should be freely taken, to act ener- 
getically on the bowels. 


«GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. i. 
HE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
SeeREAIN'S GOUT and RHBUMATIO FILLS, 
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Sold at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 94. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 
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EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA.—Lately pub- 
lished, the 11th edition, embracing all the latest Dis- 


coveries and Explorations, large post 8vo., 700 pages, | 


handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPAIDIA ; or; 


Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography: 


Crown 8vo., cloth, printed on toned paper, handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, 5s. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSO- 
PHER;; or, the Connection of Science and Philoso- 
phy with Religion. By Tuomas Diox, LL.D. 
Illustrated with 150 Engravings on Wood. 


Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography: | 


Theology, and Biblical Literature, Illustrative of the | 


Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. JoHN 
Eavig, D.D., LL.D. With maps prepared expressly 
by W. and A. K. Johnston, and numerous Pictorial 
Illustrations. 


“ This new edition is not a mere reissue, for the changes, small and 
F great, are so numerous and important, that it might almost be 
called a new production,’ Extract from the Author's Preface. 


‘ PROFESSOR EADIE’S “ CRUDEN ” IS THE BEST. 
Handsomely bound, reduced to 3s, 6d. 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to 

L, the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Eavik, D.D., LL.D. With an Introduction by Rev. 

Dr. King. This has long and deservedly borne the 

r reputation of being the completest and best edition 

extant, and the present reduction in price will al-o 

cause it to be by far the cheapest published. 29th 

edition. Large post 8vo., 576 pages. 
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Third Edition, post 8vo., handsome cloth antique, 8s. 6d. ; | 


morocco, 15s., 


tures. Illustrated with Maps. 


“ We have only to add our unqualified commendation of a work of 
real excellence to every Biblical student.”—Christian Times. 


ey | 


Eighth Edition, small 8yo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


EADIE’S (PROFESSOR) DICTION- 


i: ARY of the BIBLE for the USE of YOUNG | 


PERSONS, With 120 Lllustrations. 
Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth 8s. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLO- 


PAIDIA: a Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
is Sects, Denominations, and Heresies; History of 
Dogmas, Rites, Sacraments, Ceremonies, &c., Liturgies, 
Creeds, Confessions, Monastic and Religious Orders, 
Modern Judaism, &., &c. By the Rev. JOHN 
EADIE, D.D., LL.D., assisted by Numerous Con- | 
tributors. 
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Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, in handsome 
| cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


¥ CREATION’S TESTIMONY to its 


8 GOD: the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and | 
al Revelation : a Manual of the Evidences of Natural | 
* and Revealed Religion, with especial Reference to the | 
of Progress of Science and Advance of Knowledge. By | 
. the Rev. THOMAS RAGG. 


Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ANEC- 
| DOTES. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev, 
GrorGe CHEEVER, D.D. 





LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND 





By the Rev. Joun | 


EADIE’S (PROFESSOR) CLASS- | 


IFIED BIBLE: An Analysis of the Holy Scrip- | 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, 5s. 


THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, as 


illustrative of the Character of the Deity, and of an 
Infinity of Worlds. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, 5s. 


CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, the 


Wonders of the Planetary System displayed. 


Square cloth, neat, 2s. 6d. 


KITTO’S(REV.JOHN, D.D.)MOUN- 


TAINS, RIVERS, LAKES, AND VALLEYS 
OF THE HOLY LAND. With Illustrations. 


Just published, Second and Cheaper Edition, beautifully 
printed on toned paper, with Portrait and other 
Illustrations, cloth elegant, 6s., in malachite, 12s. 6d. 


THE SONGS OF THE BARONESS 
NAIRNE, Authoress of “The Land o’ the Leal,” 
with Memoir from Family Papers and other Original 
Sources. Edited by the Rev. CHaRtes RoGEks, 
LL.D. 


*,* Her Majesty the Queen has expressed her admira. 
tion of these beautiful Songs, the Authorship of which 
is now for the first time made public. 


| Now ready, a New Edition, in two large 8vo. volumes, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 25s. ; in tree calf, 37s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of the English 


Language from the Norman Conquest. With nume- 
rous specimens. By Gzorer L. Craix, LL.D. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURH, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Selected from the larger work. By Professor Craix. 
Third edition. 


Eighteenth Thousand, square 8vo., printed on toned paper, 
elegant binding, 12s. 6d.; morocco, £1 1s., 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY 


MINDS ; being a Treasury of Reference, consisting 
of Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by 
Henry SourHeate. 

“The produce of years of research,"—Examiner. 


Now ready, a New Edition, cloth 1s. 6d., 


COBBETT’S (WILLIAM) LEGACY 
TO PARSONS ; or, Have the Clergy of the-Estab- 
lished Church an Equitable Right to the Tithes and 
Church Property? With a New Preface by the 
Author’s Son. 


“The most powerful work of the greatest master of political contro- 
versy this country has ever produced,"— Pali Mall Gazette. 


CO., 10, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 








































W. MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 


In Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


THE ISLAND MISSION ; 


Being a History of the Melanesian Mission from its commencement. With a Steel Portrait of BISHOP SELWYN. 
In Crown 8yo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Cloth, 78. 6d. 
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In cloth gilt, price 63. 
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A Or, How to Deal with the Deadly Errors and Dangerous Delusions of the Day. By JAMES GRANT. Author of 
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“ PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 
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Or, Glimpses of the Glory and Bliss of the Better World. 


In Crown 8yo., cloth, 6s. 
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In 18mo., cloth, 6d. 
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CHAPTER XLIII.—A LESSON OF LOVE, 


| Tuat evening Mr. Stevenson said to Alice,— 
I “Do you know Mr. James Oliver, your 
father’s cousin? ” 

“TI saw him when I was a child, but not 
since. I know very little about him; papa 
used to say he was very rich.” 

“ Did your papa like him?” 

“T do not think he either liked or disliked 
him.” 

Later in the evening Captain Urquhart 
dropped in. 

“T have had such trouble down at the 
Refuge to-day.” 

“JT think that Refuge is a continual trouble 
to you,” said Mrs, Stevenson. 


“ Tt is always a trouble, but it has been a par- | 


ticular trouble to-day. I have had a man named 
Raper coming to me for some time back. He was 
not fit for any regular work, but I employed 
him in cleaning up the place and such things. 
But he grew so intemperate, and broke out so 
savagely on several occasions, that 
obliged to drive him from the place. To-day 
he came demanding to be taken back, and when 
I refused he assailed me with the foulest epi- 
thets, and at last with blows. 
the men dragged him off and got him out; 
but you can’t think how it has upset me.” 

“Did you give him into custody?” asked 
Mr. Stevenson. 


“You should have done so. I do not think 
it is any kindness to allow such ruffianism to 
pass unpunished.” 

“Nor do I; I have since regretted that I 
have allowed him to go.” 


|| 
| 
| dine; “and you striving in every way to do 
your best for them.” 


love in this world will be a thankless and un- 


|| rewarded work. But itis enough for me to see 


tures every day. I regret these things chiefly 
on account of the example they give to others. 
When I first started the Refuge I expected 
nothing but gratitude and shining faces; but a 
‘| number of the people have come to look on any- 
|| thing they receive as a matter of right, and to 
| regard me as a person who has need to be 
Il. 


| 


AND 


I was | 


A number of 


“How disheartening!’ exclaimed Gerai- | 


“T cannot help feeling a little disheartened, | 
|| still I have come to understand that a work of | 


God treated in the same manner by His crea- 


LILIES. 


BY WADE ROBINSON. 


|pulled up occasionally to the discharge of my 
|duty. Of course there are many exceptions. 
But this Raper is the most desperate fellow I 
have yet encountered.” 

Captain Urquhart was soon afterwards left 
alone with Geraldine, and he pursued the train 
|of thought suggested by the occurrence. 
| « There is a great deal of meaning in the 
| words pilgrim and sojourner as applied to the 
‘Christian. I at one time lived a selfish life, 

doing everything for my own pleasure, and 
|then I was understood by those around me. 
| I was then a native of the world, and my life 
| flowed with the life of the world. But since I 
| have seen what God is, and have endeavoured 
|to imitate His love, I have become a pilgrim 
|indeed. I find that when I speak from my 
new level of thought and feeling I am speaking 
| in a strange tongue to the men around me. 
| They cannot understand why I should live as 
I do; some, I see, suspect me of being a fool, 
and others of covering a selfish design with a 
| pretended liberality. Oh, how hard is it to 
introduce into the heart of man the first con- 
ception of self-forgetfulness and of pure love! 
I can now see us clear as the daylight that the 
only possible happiness for an intelligent being 
is in losing itself in the interests of others; or 


rather, to speak more correctly, in giving itself 


without reserve to do the will of God. But 
this sweet life is a barrenness and a solitude, so 
far as the companionship of man is concerned. 
I can only say as Jesus said, ‘Yet I am not 
alone, for the Father is with me.’ ” 

“Oh, John,” exclaimed Geraldine, “ you are 
not quite solitary; am I not a sharer of that 
solitude with you?” 

“It is bliss,” he replied, “to walk it alone; 
it is tenfold bliss to walk it with another. In 
my early life my heart was crowded with ambi- 
|tions; they were spectres which haunted me 
and gave me no rest. But since the know- 
ledge of God’s nature has dawned on me they 
| have vanished with the darkness which bred 
ithem. I have only one ambition now, and 
that a new ambition and born of the light, that 
|I may reproduce to the utmost of my power 

the manifestation of God in Christ. I believe 
that God’s Spirit corresponds with the pre- 
sentation of His likeness to the hearts of men. 
I have lost faith in everything but this pre- 
sentation of God. Love is the only truth; 


and love becomes a reality in the eyes of men 
3F 
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when they see how God has loved them. 
Geraldine, I cannot tell you what the love of 
God has become to me. I sometimes lie awake 
at night lost in the conception of the infinite 
power that surrounds all things as pure and 
essential love. A Being who has no thought 
for Himself, who forms creatures and spends 
Himself on their account, who would, if it were 
consistent with the general interest of His 
creation, give Himself ten thousand times over 
to suffer and to die on behalf of even one heart 
that hated Him; and would deem Himself 
infinitely repaid if He saw at last the hatred 
of that heart melt away before the furnace of 
His own love! And what a thought it is for 
you and me, Geraldine, that we are in the 
hands of such love as this! How lightly we 


Oh, | 





may bear every burden, and how cheerfully | 


sustain every trial! I could not see you 
stretched there day after day with anything 





like comfort} if I did not feel that a greater 
love than mine has sent the trouble on you. 
Nor could I have borne with anything like | 
equanimity the postponement of our marriage, | 
had I not felt that even in this little incident | 
there is something doing for the good of | 
others.” 

“T think you can already see a good coming 
out of this evil,” said Geraldine. 

“T can,” replied her friend, rising, and taking 
up his hat. “It has touched Charles as I 
never saw him touched before. Indeed, I 
should not wonder if his life commenced to 
ascend from that fall of yours. Thus in a 
larger way does God reach us when He shows 
us in Christ the suffering which our sins 
have inflicted on Himself. And now I must 
really go.” 

Immediately after the captain’s departure 
Charles called to make inquiry for Geraldine. 

“That Oliver has been annoying you,” he | 
said to Mr. Stevenson. 

“ He has.” 








“TI don’t want you to think that I set him | fell heavily. 


proper will, I shall be rejoiced to see it estab- | 


lished.” 

“TI wish he would let the matter alone,” 
said Charles. “Between him and aunt Ma- 
tilda I am about done brown. I wish father 
had left her the six thousand in the last will, 
and all would have been right.” 

While they were conversing a message was 
brought in to the effect that Captain Ur- 
quhart’s servant wished to see Mr. Stevenson. 

“What! his servant? Has anything oc- 


curred?” exclaimed the old gentleman, rising | 
Geraldine | 


and quitting the room in haste. 
grew pale. 

“ What’s on the wind?” asked Charles. 

They all sat silent till Mr. Stevenson’s re- 
turn. But he only put his head in at the 
door and beckoned Charles out. 

“Oh, uncle,” cried Geraldine, “ what is the 
matter P ” 

“There is nothing the matter, my dear, so 
far as I know,” he replied, as Charles followed 
him. 

“Surely there is something wrong,” she 
cried. 

“Your uncle said not, my dear,” said Mrs. 


| Stevenson. 
“What is it?” asked Charles when he got 


into the hall. 

“This is Captain Urquhart’s servant,” ex- 
plained Mr. Stevenson, rapidly, indicating the 
person. “ And she tells me that a woman 
called at the house half an hour ago, and said 
that Captain Urquhart was going to be way- 
laid and beaten on his way home to-night. 
She has just hurried over here to warn him.” 


“ What’s to be done?” asked Charles. In | 


an instant he added, “ Leave it all to me. | 


Go you and comfort Geraldine.” 
his hat and caught up a heavy stick which 
lay at hand; and with a parting word to Mr. 
Stevenson darted into the street. 

The night was intensely dark and the rain 
He found at the door a hansom 














on.” |which had conveyed the servant; he jumped 
“T do not think it.” ; in and they set off at full speed. On the way 
“For I did my very best to persuade him he kept watching for a policeman as well as 
to let the matter alone. But it was all of no| he could through the rain and darkness; but 
use; he’s as stubborn as one of his own pigs, | the roads were almost abandoned on account 
of which quadrupeds he tells me he has three | of the severity of the night, and the policemen 
hundred and fifty-nine.” 
“Three hundred and fifty-nine pigs!’ ex-| In any case he arrived at the end of the street 


| also seemed to be taking care of themselves. | 


He put on | 


claimed Alice, “ what in the world does he doin which Captain Urquhart resided without | 


with them?” |having encountered -a single officer. But 

“TI suppose he sells them. Of one thing Charles was a stranger to fear, and he expe- 
I am certain, he doesn’t give them away.” ‘rienced a kind of exultation as he hastened 

“If Mr. Oliver thinks,” said Mr. Stevenson, | along the footway, clutching his heavy staff, and 
“that the will of which he is guardian is/ already laying about him with it in imagina- 
the true and proper will, he is quite right’ tion. As he drew near to Captain Urquhart’s 
to establish it; and if it is the true and house he became aware of being followed 
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|| by several steps. He quickened his pace to a | row before Charles, just where they had stopped, 
} lamp, and then fronted round. Three ruffianly- | and utterly at a loss. 
looking fellows with sticks were close behind} ‘“ What’s the meaning of this?” demanded 
him. |Raper. Then suddenly he turned and moved 
] “What do you want?” he demanded. | swiftly away, followed by his associates. The 
“I suppose the pathway’s as much for us as | cause of this manceuvre Charles immediately 
for you,” retorted the tallest of the three, in a| perceived in the approach of two policemen 
gruff voice. |who had been attracted by his cries. Some 
“T thought you were following me.” little explanation followed, and finally Captain ° 
“Well, we're not following you, so you may | Urquhart accepted the escort of the policemen 
just take yourself away as fast as you like.” to his door, while Charles returned as he had 
An idea flashed on Charles. He had no/come, to dissipate whatever fears might exist 
doubt that these men were waiting for Captain | at Mr. Stevenson’s. 
Urquhart, and it occurred to him to lead them | Geraldine was now in a state of torture 
about Captain Urquhart. 
‘He will never be safe,” she mourned to 
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away by a fiction. 
“TI know what you're here for.” 


| 

“ What is it, then?” | Alice. “And these men will surely wait for 

| “You are waiting for the captain.” him till they find him, and then perhaps they | 
g I “J Pp I ii 


] He could see them by the lamp thunder- | will kill him.” 

| struck. The next day the captain appeared as calm 
} 

| 





“ What captajn ?”” demanded the fellow who |as usual. ‘ You need not fear on my account,” | 
had spoken before, and who was no other than jhe said, “for I shal! take every precaution. I 
shall carry a small revolver in my pocket at 
You want to give him | night, and I know the effect of a shot fired 
a thrashing, don’t you?” into the air on such fellows. The chief danger 
Again they regarded him in amazement. is in being afraid of them, and I am not afraid.” 
“ Who told you this?” * But what could you do against three?” 
“Never mind. My table raps out all kinds | asked Geraldine. 
of secrets to me. And I'll tell you another} “I should undertake any day to match my- 
secret: you may wait here till morning without | self against three of them. They are poor 
' dastards, very brave at killing a rat or drown- 
“ Where is he, then? ”’ |ing a cat, but one glance of a bold eye would 
“Tf you want him, follow me.” lshiver them. Besides, I am a fleet runner, 
Without waiting for a reply he turned and set |and I know the wisdom at times of running 
|| off in the direction opposite to that from which | away and living to fight another day.” 
he had come. The men followed in obedient} “Is it not dreadful that you should be 
| astonishment. He heard their heavy boots |so treated only for striving to do them 
| whacking on the pavement behind him, with | good? ” 
an awful intimation of the sort of kicks and| “My dear Geraldine, this is just what we | 
blows these personages could render. Now | have to expect. Love in this world must sow | 
| he began to revolve in his mind what he should /@is seed and water it with tears and blood. 
| 
| 


| 
| Raper. 
“ Captain Urquhart. 





seeing him.” 


do with them. Even were he to meet a police- | We should never be able to stand for an hour 
man it might be dangerous to venture on a/|did we not see the whole truth in Christ’s life. 
|| disclosure, with only two to cope with this | But He did not falter because men hated and | 
|| tremendous three. But whither should he | misunderstood Him, and neither must I falter.” | 
bring them ?—how get rid of them at last?| “But it seems so strange that the very | 
He was revolving these thoughts when he! people you have helped in their need should | 
| beheld Captain Urquhart approaching. In- | thus turn on you.” 
stantly he turned on the fellows, prandishing| “Does it not seem strange? The first 
his stick and commanding them to stop. lesson I received in this course of education 
“Fly!” he cried to Captain Urquhart, | shocked my philanthropy almost into death. 
“fly!” At this sinister utterance, delivered |One day in Lyons I was walking through a 
in his loud voice, two or three dripping pas- | retired street, when I saw a man beating his 
sengers near did take to flight in real earnest; | wife most cruelly, and she was filling the air 
but the captain recognised the voice of Charles | with heart-rending cries. I hurried forward 
and sprang forward to his side. He was /and addressed the man in as kindly language 
attired in a mackintosh, wore a jerry hat, and/|as I could use. I begged of him to desist, and 
carried his stick. Owing to the unusual nature | reminded him of the duty he owed to his wife. 
of his attire and the darkness of the night, the | He listened to me with great respect; but 
ruffians did not know him. They stood in a | while I was addressing him his wife ran in for 
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a pail of dirty water and threw it over me, 
drenching me from head to foot.” 
Geraldine and Alice laughed immoderately 
at the narration. F 
“TI do not wonder at your laughing; many 
a time have I myself laughed over the remem- 
brance. As for Deborah, when she heard of it 
she laid by all study for a week, and devoted 
herself to laughter from morning till night. 
But indeed the subject was kept distinctly 
before her mind whenever I approached her.” 

“Was that long before I knew you?” asked 
Geraldine. 

“It was after you knew me.” 

“Was it? you must not be angry with me 
for enjoying it so, but it is very ludicrous.” 

“ It is ludicrous, but I found it very beneficial. 
That pail of dirty water washed my eyes clear 
to apprehend a new truth in the universe. I 
have never since forgotten it, nor do I seem 
likely to forget it at present. I have learnt 
how to work for the good of others without 
expecting anything whatever in return. I am 
sick of that worldly-wise, profit-and-loss saying 
which one hears so constantly,—‘ Don’t put 
yourself to the trouble, nobody will thank 
you for it.’ This is the worldly way of 
regarding all efforts at doing good. If the 
objects of your kindness are penetrated with 
gratitude, and for ever remember just as 
they ought to remember what you did for 
them, then the doing of it is worth while; 
but if they return you no thanks, if they seem 
utterly unconscious of having received a favour, 
if, above all, they turn upon you and hate you 
for your love, then let them perish! But God 
commendeth His love toward us in that, while 


died for us.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.——A VICTORY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


WE now hasten over a period of some weeks, 
during which important changes took place. 
Mr. Oliver was a man who possessed in an 
eminent degree the characteristic of persever- 
rance. Whatever he took in hand to do was 
certain to be done, if untiring assiduity were 
stronger than opposing circumstances. He 
came up to London with the fixed purpose of 
restoring Charles to his estate. ‘'T'o the accom- 
plishment of this purpose he devoted his whole 
time and his undivided energy. We may here 
in a few words detail the course and result of 
his efforts. Mr. Stevenson’s character for 
hypocrisy steadily deepened in his view to 
something beyond execration, as he found that 
gentleman doing everything to assist and to 
further his designs. The fact that Geraldine 
raised no opposition had the same injurious 


influence on her position in his estimation, the 
more so as all this hypocrisy was based on a 
foundation so deep-laid and so perfectly beyond 
discovery that he was unable to hint, even to 
himself, a possible motive. But Mr. Oliver was 
a man who in his own quiet way had studied 
human nature. For specimens he had not 
searched far beyond himself and the greedy 
and grasping farmers who surrounded him. 
His theory of morals erected from these 
specimens had some peculiarities. Honest, 
outspoken manliness appeared in those who, 
without any attempt to vary or to conceal, held 
everything in the world of inferior importance 


ever this design was not apparent it existed 


It is not then to be wondered at that he was a 
good deal upset by the conduct of Mr. Steven- 
son and Geraldine. 


he was about to commence proceedings, the 
old gentleman at once replied, suggesting an 
easier, cheaper, and more expeditious method. 
He proposed that a jury of six eminent law- 
yers should be chosen, and that the whole evi- 
dence in the case should be laid before them. 
Geraldine, he said, was the only person in 
whose favour the latter will differed from the 
former; and he, on her part, declared a per- 
fect willingness to concur with whatever deci- 
sion would be arrived at by these gentlemen. 
Mr. Stevenson concluded by saying that if the 
decision should go against Mr. Oliver, Mr. 


That gentleman read over many times the 


was sitting by, from her knitting. 


look sharp I shall be up to my knees in mire 
before I know it. I never met my match be- 
fore; I never before met a man whose plans I 


ugh!” 

He spent the night in almost sleepless specu- 
lation, and decided toward morning that there 
was at least one sentence in Mr. Stevenson’s 
letter which was true (though certainly on 
that account to be the more dreaded), which 
was that he would be in no worse position if 
this plan of mediation failed than he was in at 
present. So at last, witha caution which was 
tiresome even to Miss Moreton, Mr. Steven- 
son’s proposition was accepted. The matter 
was placed in the hands of six lawyers, three 
chosen by Mr. Stevenson and three by Mr. 
Oliver. These gentlemen carefully considered 
the evidence, and particularly that part which 





could not see through. Oh, he’s a cute dog, | 





in the presence of money-getting. And wher- | 


under and governed whatever was apparent. || 


When he intimated to Mr. Stevenson that | 


Oliver would still have open before him the | 
course which he was at present about to adopt. | 


communication with a coughing and an “ugh”- | 
ing which quite distracted Miss Moreton, who 


* What can the scoundrel mean? If I don’t | 
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concerned the change in Mr. Moreton’s de- 
meanour during some months previous to his 
death,—his abhorrence of all society, and his 
terror at supposed noises in the night; and | 
they at last unanimously agreed in the opinion | 
that if the case were sent before a jury the 
later will would be set aside. 

Mr. Oliver was the first to hear of the deci- 
sion, which may possibly be accofinted for by 
the fact that during the conference which took 
place in the house at Hyde Park, he remained 
in an anteroom with his ear glued to the key- 
hole. 

When he perceived that things were settled 
he could not even wait to see the gentlemen on 
their coming out, but hastened with unutter- 
able joy to tread Mr. Stevenson down in tri- 
umph. He found him in his office, quiet and 
possessed as usual. 

“Well, sir, it’s all settled.” 

“ And in what direction I can judge from 
your countenance,” said Mr. Stevenson, smil- 
ing. 

“ But I wish you to understand, sir, that the 
thing is ultimately settled, wnalterably fixed, 
by the terms of your own proposal,” said Mr. 
Oliver; for the smile had awakened a vague 
chill of doubt and dread in his heart. 

“ So I understand ; and I not only congratu- 
late you on the success of your efforts, but I 
wish to express my own hearty pleasure.” 

Silently Mr. Oliver sat, and in that frame of 
mind which might be supposed in an astro- 
nomer who had discovered some new worlds, 





than is necessary, and I wouldn’t think ill of 


any man because he did the best for himself; 
but when it comes to hypocrisy, ugh!” 

“* But hypocrisy is only another form of dis- 
honesty.” 

“ Well, the long and short of it is,” said Mr. 
Oliver, as he rose to go, “ you have tried for it 
and missed. Better luck next time.” 

To deny that Charles experienced very great 
pleasure would be incorrect; but his pleasure 
was tempered by certain feelings on Geraldine’s 
account, which, however, need not have existed 
had he perfectly understood her heart. ‘To her 
it was like the lifting away of a load which had 
pressed her down, like the dissipation of a 
cloud which had darkened her day. When 
Mr. Stevenson informed her of the result, she 
kissed him with tearful eyes, and with a soul 
full of gratitude. 

“You see, my darling, it is all well.”” And 
then he repeated with a sense almost new to 
the words, “The Lord has given, and the 


the Lord.” 

Captain Urquhart shared to the full extent 
in Geraldine’s pleasure. If he experienced one 
solitary shade on his mind, it possibly had 
reference to a future vision, in which a whole 
street full of thriving Refuges represented the 
happiness of a thousand hearts. 

And thus the affair ended. 

Charles at once hastened to see Geraldine. 

“TI congratulate you,” she said, with spark- 
ling eyes. “This is the happiest day I have 











acting altogether independently of and contrary | 
to the law of gravitation. For Mr. Oliver's | 
law of gravitation was self-interest, in the | 
form of loving money; and here was a heart | 
to all appearance acting outside the law. At| 
last, he said,— 

“If you find it so pleasant, it’s a pity you 
have waited for me to come to London, when 
you might have given yourself the pleasure 
without my interference.” 

“Do you mean that I should myself have 
started the question of Mr. Moreton’s sanity ? 
The thought of his being insane never occurred 
to me till you presented it.” 

“ How slow you are!” sneered Mr. Oliver. 
“ Didn’t the jury bring in a verdict of tempo- 
rary insanity P” 

“They did, but it is not usual to infer, when 
such a verdict is handed in over a suicide, that 
the insanity must have existed three months 
before. Besides, we ull know what that ver- 
dict has come to mean.” 

“Ugh !” growled Mr. Oliver, “I shouldn’t 
blame you a bit if you didn’t make such a pre- 
tence of being better than others. For myself, 
I don’t much see the good of honesty farther 











spent for a long time,” 

“You are very good to say it. I hope you 
do not think that I in any way pushed on 
these proceedings.” 

“T know you did not.” 

“ But, on the contrary, I did everything in 
my power to prevent them. However, Oliver 
was not to be prevented.” 


“Tt is all well ordered,” said Geraldine. “I 
am sure you have learnt some wisdom.” 
“ Well, the less said of that the better. But 


don’t you think I’m a wee bit tamer than I 
used to be?” 

“T think you are, in a good sense.” 

“But you mustn’t cast me off now, Geral- 
dine.” 

“TI! It is for you not to cast me off. How 
are you going to manage about your situa- 
tion?” 

“What would you advise me to do?” 

“To remain where you are at present, and 
till you see some favourable opening for more 
congenial occupation. It would be your ruin 
to be idle again.” 

“ Well, now, Geraldine, I have been conning 
over the whole subject, and I have concluded 














Lord has taken away; blessed be the name of | 
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to do as you say. It is only during the past 
few weeks that I have learnt the advantages 
of being employed. You know I never was 
employed till now. At school I did just what 
I liked.” 

“Tam very happy to hear you say this.” 

“T have thought lately of the old child’s 
rhyme, that the devil will find mischief for idle 
hands. But there is another thing I wanted 
to tell you. I know that you and Captain 
Urquhart intended to use this money for cer- 
tain purposes. And now that it has been 
turned out of your hands, I must do something 
to prevent your plans from being altogether 
upset.” 

“T should rather you would talk to Captain 
Urquhart about this.” 

“Well, I will. It is enough to tell you 
that I intend giving him five thousand pounds 
for his Refuge.” 

“That is a very large sum, Charles.” 

“Tt is a small sum, everything considered. 
If I could only see you walking about again I 
should be happy.” 

“That will all come in time.” 

“Tt takes a very long time to come. When 
do you expect to be well?” 

“T have ceased to expect anything.” 

“ But when does the doctor expect ?” 

“He always says two or three weeks; but 
the two or three weeks pass by and I seem 
very little better.” 

“Well, Geraldine,” said Charles, speaking 
in that serious tone which was rare with him, 
“you have one consolation, and I know ‘it will 
indeed be a consolation to you, in the know- 
ledge that I have been saved by your suffering. 
I cannot tell you how I felt during the night 
after your fall. Then, indeed, I could have 
killed myself a hundred times over, no longer 
because of my misery in the world, but because 
of the misery I had occasioned you. You 
know,” he continued, slipping out again into 
his gay manner, “you always have been an 
angel to'me since J knew you.” 

“1 don’t know in what way.” 

“Don’t you? well, I know. But that’s all 
past and gone now; and though you have been 
to me the cruellest being in all the world, I 
can’t help loving you still, more than all the 
world beside.” 

Geraldine was silent. She could scarcely 
complain of the avowal whose repetition she 
had distinctly forbidden; and Charles perhaps 
in his ardour for the subject forgot that it was 
contrary to law. 

“ Do you know,” he continued, “ meaning no 
harm to Captain Urquhart, I could almost wish 
that he was some mean, snivelling money- 
grub, and I would give him my hundred thou- 





sand pounds as the price of his unfaithfulness 
to you.” 
Geraldine lifted her finger. 


“Yes, I know it’s not right, yet I couldn’t | 
Unhappily, his taste and mine lie too | 


help it. 
much in the one direction. Supposing you 
were lamed for life, according to the old law I 
should marry you; and perhaps he would not 
care to interfere.” 

“ Now, Charles.” 

“Oh yes, but you know I’m a great man 
now, with a whole lot of money, and I don’t 
see why I should not have my say—especially 
when it is all Iam to have. But if you don’t 
like it I shall say no more.” 

It required some time for Mr. Oliver to get 
his legal arrangements made, and during that 
time the course of events in connection with 
the characters of our story was just what the 
reader might anticipate. It is only necessary 
to mention that Geraldine was slowly improy- 
ing in her health, and that Walter and Alice 
were beginning to occupy a decided position 
with respect to each other. One day James 
Oliver again presented himself at the office of 
Mr. Stevenson. ‘“ You look surprised to see 
me,” he said, as he sat down without cere- 
mony; “I suppose you thought I was dead 
and buried, and would trouble you no more.” 

“T do not find anything very surprising in 
your visit, Mr. Oliver.” 

“ Wait till it’s over to say that; don’t shout 
till you're out of the wood.” 

“Have the goodness, then, Mr. Oliver, to 
despatch your business, for I am very much 
engaged.” 

“Well, then, I just dropped in to let you 
know that I heard all about it.” 

« About what ? ” 

“Ugh, what’s the use of pretending you 
don’t know ?”’ 

“This once, Mr. Oliver, give me credit for sin- 
cerity.”’ 

“T suppose it’s your way, and you can’t help 
it; and, to do you credit, you’re the most wide- 
awake man I ever met.” 


“This is an unexpected compliment,” said | 


Mr. Stevenson, smiling. 


“Tt’s not meant as a compliment, sir, and 


don’t take it as one. I don’t say but that I’d 








do the same thing myself, but I’d do it above- | | 


board.” 


“ Mr. Oliver,” said Mr. Stevenson, with great | 


decision, “I beg you to say what you have to 
say in plain words.” 

“Well, then, sir, to speak plainly, I refer to 
your nephew.” 

“My nephew!” repeated the old gentleman, 
who began to have an idea of Mr. Oliver's 
meaning. 
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* Yes, sir, your nephew, and he’s more like 
your son. You have lost on the one hand, and 
you hope now to make up on the other; you 
hope by your scheming and plotting to get 
that innocent little darling and her money for 
that clerical a 

“Mr. Oliver,” cried Mr. Stevenson, rising, 
“this is more than I can bear; I have per- 





mitted a great deal, but you pass beyond all | 


bounds.” 

“ Keep yourself cool, Mr. Stevenson; hypo- 
crites above all persons should avoid passion, 
for then the mask might drop. I will say in a 
few words what I came to tell you. As the 
executor of Mr. Moreton, and as his daughter’s 
guardian, I am about to take her under my 
own care.” 

Mr. Stevenson felt stunned by the announce- 
ment, and regarded his visitor in silence. 
This was an evil he had not anticipated. 

“You may well look confused and at your 
wits’ end. But plotting or planning will do 
nothing now; I have the power in my hand, 
sir, and I shall use it.” 

“ But whither do you propose to move Miss 
Moreton ? ”’ 

“That’s nothing to you. However, I don’t 
mind telling you that I propose to take her to 
my own place in Monmouthshire.” 

“You cannot think, Mr. Oliver, that this 
will be agreeable to Miss Moreton? ” 

“T have nothing to do with what is agree- 
able to her. It is my duty as standing in her 
father’s place to save her from the perfidy of 
those who would trap and ruin her.” 

“But you surely will not act altogether 
without consulting her desires ? ” 

“T shall consult no one but myself, sir.” 

“And when do you propose to remove Miss 
Moreton ? ”’ 

“T am going back to the country next week, 
and I shall take her with me.” 

Mr. Stevenson looked into the weasel coun- 
tenance before him, sharp, bright, treacherous, 
and he shook his head mournfully as he mur- 
mured, “ My poor, poor child.” 

“T have just called to let you know. I con- 
sidered it a courtesy due to you, as having 
occupied the position I now occupy. Excuse 


me for having trespassed so long upon your | 


time. Good morning.” 

Completely bewildered by the communication 
of Mr. Oliver, it was a difficult thing for Mr. 
Stevenson to return to his daily business. 
‘hat evening he set out for home with a sad 
and heavy heart. He conceived it prudent in 


the first instance to make Geraldine his confi- 
dante. On receiving the intelligence she grew 
pale and faint. 

“But has he the power?” 


“He has a great deal of power; and no one 
can interfere with that power unless he exceeds 
or misuses it.” 

“ But is not this exceeding it? ” 

“I think not. He now stands in the place 
of her father, and it is certainly his duty to 
exercise discretion as to where Alice shall live. 
If he is not content to leave her here we have 
no right to detain her. And he has heard 
something about Walter, and he fancies that 
I have been plotting for their marriage.” 

* But it will kill Alice, uncle.” 

“T almost fear the effect on her.” 

* She cannot bear the man, and, indeed, who 
|can wonder? He filled me with loathing the 
| first day I saw him. Oh, uncle, this must be 
| prevented in some way.” 

“ My dear Geraldine, it cannot be prevented. 
| I have spoken to you in the first instance for 
the very purpose of getting you to understand 
the position of things. Of course I should 
not be permitted to interfere in any arrange- 
ment concerning Alice. I am nothing to her 
now, and she is nothing to me.” 

“ But should not the wish of the girl her- 
self be consulted P ” 

“No; Alice is only a minor, is only a child. 
In the eye of the law she is as unfit to take 
| care of herself as if she were ten years of age.” 
| Qh, unele, it is dreadful.’’ 

* You must assist me with Alice. You can 
make her understand how she is placed better 
than I could. And we must all endeavour to 
seem as cheerful as possible.” 

“Cheerful! ’’ exclaimed Geraldine, while the 
tears poured down her cheeks; “ poor Alice, it 
will kill her.” 

' “TY cannot express how much I feel it. I 
was quite unfitted for my business to-day after 
Mr. Oliver’s visit. Our house will not be the 
same thing when those summery eyes are 
gone.” 

“ And what will Walter say, and Charles ? ” 
| “Youand I, Geraldine, must help to smooth 
|it to them all. So far as I can see it is per- 
| fectly inevitable, and it is better that all things 
should go on quietly.” 

Alice received with contempt the disclosure 
| of Mr. Oliver’s intentions. 

“ And does he imagine that I shall go with 
him P” 

“ But you know, dear, that he is your guar- 
dian,” said Mr. Stevenson.” 

“I know he is, and I wish he were not. It 
| may have been kind to Charles to let him take 
| your place, but it was not kind to me.” 

“But perhaps you will find the change to 
the country agreeable after having lived so 
| long in London.” 

“I dare say I should if you and Geraldine 
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and Walt and Mrs. Stevenson were with 
me; but not with that greasy man. I never 
think of him now without thinking of pigs.” 

* But you don’t know much of him, Alice,” 
said Geraldine. “ Perhaps if you were with 





| him for a while you would grow fond of him. 
| You know people change their fancies so.” 


“Now, Geraldine, how can you talk like 


| that? you surely are joking with me,” she 


| months,” said Mr. Stevenson. 


added, with an inquisitive glance at the solemn 
face of Geraldine, whose expression gave her 
but little foundation for her last conjecture. 

“ No, Alice, I am not joking with you.” 

“You might, at least, try it for a few 
“Tf you did 
not like to remain after that we could consider 
about the future.” 

Alice gazed into his face with a countenance 
indicative of mingled puzzle and fright. 

“Do you really want me to go away with 
Mr. Oliver?” 

“T should like you always to do what pleased 
yourself best. But in the present instance 
you have to please him.” 

“ Please him, Mr. Stevenson! are you tired 
of having me here ? ” 

“No, Alice; it grieves me to the heart 
to think of your going.” 

“But why must I go?” 

“ Because Mr. Oliver is your guardian, and 
the law gives him power to choose your place 
of residence.” 

Again the eyes were bent on Mr. Steven- 


| son’s face, but now their expression was one of 
| unmingled terror, for the first glimpse of the 


truth had broken on her mind. 

* Can he do with me as he likes? ” 

“To a certain extent he can.” 

“ But can I not prevent him?” 

“ No, you cannot.” 

“And cannot you? Is there no one in the 
world to save me?” 

“But I hope he will be very kind to you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stevenson, is all this really 


| true?” 





“ My darling child, it is too true.” 

And now Alice burst into a convulsion of 
weeping. Geraldine endeavoured to soothe 
her, and drew her closer to herself. 

“Do not fret, Alice. It is all right. God 
will take care of you, and will order all things 
for the best.” 

But the fair young head was bowed, and the 
golden curls veiled its anguish. 

“TI will not go,” she sobbed; “he cannot 
take me if I will not go. He cannot drag me 
with him. I would rather die than go with 
that man.” 

Her utterance was broken, and her whole 
frame shook with the violence of her emotion. 


Mr. Stevenson threw a despairing look across 
at Geraldine. 

“ My dear Alice,” he said, “do ot agitate 
yourself. Geraldine and I will write to you 
frequently. And the time will soon come when 
you will be your own mistress, and can do as 
you please.” 

But she wept on in the same convulsive 
manner, and Mr. Stevenson at last thought it 


the next day the first wrench of sorrow had 
passed, but it had stolen with it the roses from 
her cheeks, which now showed white as mar- 
ble. 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Mr. Outver returned to Hyde Park after seeing 
Mr. Stevenson. 

“‘T have made the old fox wince to-day,” he 
said to Miss Moreton. 

“Have you? how?” 

“T told him about Alice.’’ 

“Then you have decided on removing 
her?” 

“T have; I shall take her home with my- 
self.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Miss Moreton, with 
real delight. 

That evening he said to Charles, “ Your 
sister is coming down with me to Monmouth- 
shire.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, I have settled it all to-day.” 

“Ts this her choice ?” 

“ No, it is my choice.” 

“And does she like it ?” 

“T haven’t asked her. You don’t ask a dog 
if it will take medicine.” 

Charles was silent. 

“ From Stevenson she must be separated, and 
I see nothing better than to take her to live 
with myself.” 

“It is my wish,” said Charles, “that she 
should remain with Mr. Stevenson.” 

“Your wish, Master Charles, is nothing to 
the purpose. Stevenson, indeed! The old 
viper wants to marry her to that snivelling 
nephew of his.”’ 

“I won't allow you to take Alice away against 
her will.” 

“Won't you? The law gives me power to 
do as I please. When Alice comes of age I 
shall surrender her management to you.” 

Though Charles spoke in this manner, he 
pretty well understood that it was beyond his 
power to interfere. Levelling a look of con- 
tempt and indignation at Oliver, he strode 
from the room. 





The crisis now advanced. Alice grew white 





better to leave her alone with Geraldine. By | 
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with weeping and despair. Mr. Stevenson's 


| household was covered with gloom, and smiles 
| faded from all faces, except those livid smiles 
| with which kindness endeavoured to cheer the 
| darkness. 


At last the day came which Mr. 
Oliver had named as the day of their depar- 
The morning post brought a letter to 
Alice, couched in glowing and affectionate 
terms, in which her cousin informed her that 
he would call at one o’clock, and begged that 
he might find her prepared. The reading of 
this epistle was the signal for a fresh outburst 
of sorrow. Before Mr. Stevenson started for 
the City he led Alice into a room apart, and 
said to her,— 

“You are distressing yourself too much.” 

“ Oh, I cannot help it, sir.” 

“You know trials like this must often come 


| on us in Jife, and it is our duty not to be borne 











| quite equal to the present situation. 


away by them.” 
“ But I cannot live without Geraldine.”’ 
“The loss of Geraldine may teach you some 


lessons which it will be worth her loss to learn. 
| Whenever we say of any earthly object that we 


cannot do without it, it is time for God to teach 
us that we can. God is the only one we can- 
not do without. Perhaps He is taking you 
down to Monmouthshire to show you this. 
You know, Alice, though I speak this way to 
you, that your going is a heartbreak to me as 
well as to the rest.” 

He talked further with her, endeavouring to 
instruct and comfort her, and then he kneeled 
down and commended her to God. This part- 
ing from Mr. Stevenson informed Alice for the 
first time how deeply she loved him. 

Later in the morning Walter arrived to bid 
her good-bye. When he heard that she was 
to start so early he said he would wait to see 


| her off. Mrs. Stevenson, who since the letter 


came had done nothing but wipe her eyes, was 
She took 
care that Walter and Alice should have a little 
talk by themselves. To the young couple it was 
at first a somewhat awkward position, for each 
felt that what lay uppermost in the heart was 
the very thing which must not appear. And 
Alice even looked happier than she had looked 
for days. 

“You will find it quite pleasant to change 
from London into the heart of nature.” 

“T dare say I should under other circum- 
stances,” replied Alice. ‘Moore says in one 
of his songs that it was the presence of his 
friends which lent beauty to nature.” 

“There is a great deal in that, but you will 
have one Friend with you still, Alice. There 
is nothing which makes the world so beautiful 
as seeing it with God. I used to love lying in 
the fields and thinking that every blade of 








grass and every daisy was made by Him whom 
my heart loved.” 

“But you are different from me, Walter. I 
know that you are strong, and can go outside 
what is human; I am only weak, and I must 
have human hearts to lean on.” 

Walter regarded her with an earnest gaze, 
and a light flush kindled on his cheek. 

“Don’t you think, Alice, that hearts can 
talk to each other across the distance?” 

“T have never tried it, for my hearts have 
always been near me hitherto.” 

“T think you will find it true. You will 
find that when you are separated from Geral- 
dine you will have a certain communion with 
her which no separation can divide.” 

“T hope so, for indeed I shall want it. 
that awful man!” , 

“ Perhaps you may be able to do him good.” 

Alice smiled incredulously. 

“T suppose you will write to Geraldine very 
often.” 

“TI think I shall do nothing else but write 
to her; it will be the only pleasure left me.” 

“Then I can always hear from Geraldine 
how you are getting on. You have no idea 
when you will be in London again?” 

“ Not the slightest. It seems that I am now 
to be at the mercy of Oliver. Oh, it is awful 
that such a thing can be in a Christian land.” 

“I suppose it can’t be helped; some one 
must take care of minors. Of course he 
would not let me see you if I happened to be 
in Monmouthshire ? ” 

“I’m sure he would not. 
that he hates you.” 

“Hates me!” 

“Yes; so Charles said.” 

“ But I never saw him to my knowledge; how 
does he know anything of me?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“ And why should he hate me?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

Again he bent on the pale, sweet face the 
same earnest look. 

“ Perhaps, Alice, he may not like me to know 
you.” 

“Why should he object to that ?”’ 

“Because you are rich, and I am only a 
curate.” 

“ But what has that to do with our knowing 
each other ? ” 

“ Well—well, you see he might think—at 
least, he might fancy certain things.” 

Alice dropped her eyes. 

“ He might be afraid that I should grow fond 
of you.” 

“But why should he be afraid of that?” 
said Alice, who felt that she should say some- 
thing, and did not know what to say. 
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“He might be afraid,” continued Walter, 
gathering courage as he advanced, “that I 
should want you to love me.” 

* But he need not be afraid of that.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Nobody would be looking for my poor love.” 

Again the gaze, more earnest still, and the 
flush on his cheek deeper still. ‘“ Do not say 
that, Alice; there is some one who has been 
wanting your love for a long time.” 

“Who is it?” she asked tremulously, once 
more feeling she ought to say something, and 
almost unconscious of what she was saying. 

He did not reply for a moment. She saw 
his hand stealing over gently till it touched 
her own white, thin hand, touching it first and 
then encircling it, and her heart thrilled at the 
soft pressure. 

“Yon are going away from me, Alice, and 
it may be a long time before I see you again.” 

“T think it will be a long time,’ she whis- 
pered. 


sharp. 


fulness of each other, and an evident calm 
after some happy excitement, which conveyed 
to her an intimation of what had occurred. | 
Alice was scarcely aware of anything that || 


The clock struck one, and true to his 


arrangement Mr. Oliver appeared stepping out 
of a cab. On the top of the cab his yellow 
bundle was mounted. 


‘Perhaps I should not be seen,” said. Walter. 
“Why not?’ asked Alice. “ Will you not 


come and see me off ?”’ 


Could Walter refuse such an invitation ? 
Mr. Oliver bustled into the room with an 


“When you come back will you have for- | quicker the better.” 
Alice went away to get herself ready, fol- 


gotten me?” bd 
“No.” 


air of being perfectly at home. “Goad morn- 
ing, Mrs. Stevenson ;—good morning, Miss 
Beauchamp; I trust you are coming round.— 
Your nephew, I presume, Mrs. Stevenson,— 
good morning, sir.—Now, Alice, my girl, look 
I took the fellow by the hour, so the 


lowed by Mrs. Stevenson, Her trunks were 


“ Will you ever think of me when you are| already taking their place beside the yellow 
far away ?” bundle. 
“Do you like London, Mr. Stevenson ?” 

“Will you think more of me or of Geral- asked Oliver, as he untied his neckcloth and 
dine P” arranged it more comfortably. 

“ Pretty well,” replied Walter, who was at 
trembling, and two large tears stealing from | the time engaged in surveying him and think- 
her eyes. He drew nearer to her and whis- | ing how much misery he had caused. 

“It’s a matter of taste, you see, and indeed 


« Yes.” 


She did not answer. He saw her lips 


pered,— 
“ Alice, I love you.” 


a matter of income, as one may say. For 


Her breast heaved with a tumult of emotion, |my part, I prefer the country. Everything 


and she began to weep passionately. 


to soothe her, and half frightened with the 


ferings. She could not tell why these gentle 


comes cheaper, and there’s not the same ap- 
“ Alice, Alice,’ he entreated, endeavouring | pearance to keep up.” 


It just struck Walter at the moment to 
result of his words. But his efforts were in| fancy what Mr. Oliver’s negligé country life 
vain. The poor nature had been too intensely | would be, if he considered himself at present | 


strung, and had been overwrought by its suf-| in the state of keeping up an appearance. 
“And you gentlemen of the cloth have an 


| words should make her weep, but she seemed | easier life of it down with us than here. I 


to drift in her weeping between a land of| wonder clergymen ever come to London.” 
“For the same reason, probably,’ said 


happiness on the one side and a land of horror 


And when that first convulsion had passed, 


love, and whispered vows of eternal truth and 


Walter, “that Christ went to Jerusalem.” 


“ Possibly so; but I never conceal the fact 
there followed everything which Mr. James|that I am a free-thinker, and that among 
Oliver could most have dreaded,—hands locked | other things I reject what you call the 
in hands, and sweet confessions of long-hidden | Bible.” 


“1 judged that before you told me,” said | 
constancy. the young man, who experienced a difficulty | 


When Mrs. Stevenson at last broke in upon | in addressing Mr. Oliver with politeness. 
“It doesn’t very much matter in the long 


them to announce that luncheon was ready, 


her quick eye at once noted the result of the | run. 


interview, and calculated to an inch the exact | hypocrisy. Ugh!” 
Walter remained silent, and some further 


And when they went in to Geraldine there was | remarks on the part of Oliver failed to excite 


relative position of the two young hearts. 





The great thing is to keep clear of all 


a something in their demeanour, a half-bash- | him again into speech. Then Alice appeared, 
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passed at luncheon, beyond a consciousness _ 
that Mrs. Stevenson, with maternal solicitude, | 
endeavoured to make her eat. 
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the parting with Geraldine and Mrs. Stevenson 


followed, and Walter accompanied them to the | 


cab. 

“Won't you come with us?” whispered 
Alice through her grief. 

“What for?” growled Oliver; “I am with 


you, and shall take all care of you.” 


“Do come, Walter,’’ besought Alice. 

*« Besides,” said Oliver, “ he’ll charge for the 
additional person.” 

“TI will arrange that,” replied Walter, as he 


| got in. 


Alice wept bitterly during the whole journey 


| across the City. 


“What in the world do you mean?” 
demanded her cousin. “Why, another girl 


|; would jump at the thought of coming down to 


|| carriage,” cried Oliver, laughing. 


the luggage while Mr. Oliver secured the} 


before; you know yourself she is accustomed | 


| Alice. 


| full”? 


my fine place. A cockney love for home, I} 
suppose,” he added, in way of a speculation, as 
he turned to look out of the window. 

At the station Walter took care of Alice and 


tickets. 
Walter perceived that he held 
tickets in his hand. 

“You are not going to take Miss Moreton 
by the third-class ?’”’ he exclaimed, indignantly. 
“Of course I am; I always travel third.” 

“You never travelled with Miss Moreton | 


When the latter again joined them 
third-class 


to something else.” 

“ Tt’s time she should begin to study common 
sense, then.” 

**T shall not allow her to leave in a third- 
class carriage to-day,”’ said Walter. 

At the moment he was delighted to see} 
Charles hurrying towards them down the plat- | 
form. He advanced to meet him and said, — | 

“He is going to take her by the third| 
elass.” 

Charles only replied by an indignant glance. 

“ How are you, sweety?” he said, kissing 
“What do these mean?” he added, 
pointing to the tickets. 

“Tf you wish to pay the difference you can 
do it, but Alice’s estate is under my care, and 
I shall not charge her with more than is need- 





Charles took the tickets without a word, 
and went and changed them. 

“It will be my début in a first-class 

Then the ringing of bells, the clashing of 
doors, the hissing of the engine, and one last 
look between the lovers as the train glided 
away. . 
“Tt will be all right,” said Charles, cheer- 
fully, noticing the sad face of Walter. “His 


power will end in a year or two, and then 








yours may begin as soon as you like.” 


“ But two years is a long time,’”’ said Walter, 
reddening, “if she is to spend it in misery.” 

“We must hope for the best. If he doesn’t 
treat her well, I'll set things ringing about his 
ears.” 

“Into Thy hands I commit her, O my God,” 
ejaculated Walter, inwardly, as he directed a 
last glance at the vanishing carriages. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—A LONELY HEART. 


To Alice the journey was almost intolerable, 
partly from the heat of the day. but more still 
from the unpleasantness of her companion. 
She endeavoured to feign sleep, and thus to 
avoid his attentions and. his conversation. 
The sun had set before he announced to her 
that they were approaching their station. 

“Cheer up now, little cousin, for you are 
going to spend a right pleasant time, and we 
shall all strive to make you happy. You will 
have plenty of woods and fields to rove about 
in. <A very different life from what you have 
been leading with Mr. Stevenson.” 

At the station they were met by what Mr. 
Oliver referred to as the carriage; and what 
seemed to Alice the oddest vehicle she had 
ever seen. It was in the charge of two tall 
youths, who were introduced to her, as well as 
the darkness would permit, as cousin Tommy 
and cousin Jack. 

“Get up now, Alice,” said Mr. Oliver, “and 
you will be sitting. at your supper in half an 
hour. We shall send down for the luggage 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, but,” said Alice, “I must have my 
leather bag with me.” On which cousin 
Tommy was despatched to the platform for’ 
that article, executing his commission in a 
lethargic manner. 

“Come, Tommy, come,” rattled his father ; 
“you will never be worth more than half a 
salary anywhere.” 

At last they started, and during the drive 
along the dim roads Mr. Oliver did everything 
in his power to awaken a sense of mirth and 
happiness in the mind of Alice. When they 
reached what he called “the gate,” Alice was 
a good deal surprised at the appearance of 
things. At the noise of the wheels some one 
issued from a miserable hut close by, and 
succeeded, after difficulty, in removing out of 
the horse’s way a few creaking, clattering 
lengths of iron, apparently kept together, in the 
vaguest hint at a gate, by some miraculous 
power. They then entered a long, unkept 
avenue, whose rough stones were somewhat 
eased to the traveller by the patches of grass 
and moss which covered them. A few trees 
with an aspect of misery edged this avenue, 
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and Walt—-—and Mrs. Stevenson were with 
me; but not with that greasy man. I never 
think of him now without thinking of pigs.” 

“ But you don’t know much of him, Alice,” 
“Perhaps if you were with 


“Now, Geraldine, how can you talk like 
added, with an inquisitive glance at the solemn 


but little foundation for her last conjecture. 
“ No, Alice, I am not joking with you.” 
“You might, at least, try it for a few 
months,” said Mr. Stevenson. “If you did 
not like to remain after that we could consider 


Alice gazed into his face with a countenance 
indicative of mingled puzzle and fright. 

“Do you really want me to go away with 
Mr. Oliver?” 

“T should like you always to do what pleased 
yourself best. But in the present instance 
you have to please him.” 

“ Please him, Mr. Stevenson! are you tired 
of having me here P ” 

“No, Alice; it grieves me to the heart 
to think of your going.” 

“But why must I go?” 

“ Because Mr. Oliver is your guardian, and 
the law gives him power to choose your place 
of residence.” 

Again the eyes were bent on Mr. Steven- 
son’s face, but now their expression was one of 
unmingled terror, for the first glimpse of the 
truth had broken on her mind. 

“Can he do with me as he likes? ” 

“To a certain extent he can.” 

“ But-can I not prevent him?” 

“No, you cannot.” 

“And cannot you? Is there no one in the 
world to save me?” 

“But I hope he will be very kind to you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stevenson, is all this really 
true?” 

“ My darling child, it is too true.” 

And now Alice burst into a convulsion of 
weeping. Geraldine endeavoured to soothe 
her, and drew her closer to herself. 

“Do not fret, Alice. It is all right. God 
will take care of you, and will order all things 
for the best.” 

But the fair young head was bowed, and the 
golden curls veiled its anguish. 

“T will not go,” she sobbed; “he cannot 
take me if I will not go. He cannot drag me 
with him. I would rather die than go with 
that man.” 

Her utterance was broken, and her whole 
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Mr. Stevenson threw a despairing look across 
at Geraldine. 

“ My dear Alice,” he said, “do not agitate 
yourself. Geraldine and I will write to you 
frequently. And the time will soon come when 
you will be your own mistress, and can do as 
you please.” 

But she wept on in the same convulsive 
manner, and Mr. Stevenson at last thought it 
better to leave her alone with Geraldine. By 
the next day the first wrench of sorrow had 
passed, but it had stolen with it the roses from 
her cheeks, which now showed white as mar- 
ble. 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Mr. Oiver returned to Hyde Park after seeing 
Mr. Stevenson. 

“T have made the old fox wince to-day,” he 
said to Miss Moreton. 

“Have you? how?” 

“TI told him about Alice.” 

“Then you have decided on removing 
her?” 

“T have; I shall take her home with my- 
self.” 

“ Good !” 
real delight. 

That evening he said to Charles, “ Your 
sister is coming down with me to Monmouth- 
shire.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, I have settled it all to-day.” 

“Ts this her choice ? ” 

“ No, it is my choice.” 

“ And does she like it ?”’ 

“T haven’t asked her. You don’t ask a dog 
if it will take medicine.” 

Charles was silent. 

“ From Stevenson shemust be separated, and 
I see nothing better than to take her to live 
with myself.” 

“It is my wish,” said Charles, “that she 
should remain with Mr. Stevenson.” 

“Your wish, Master Charles, is nothing to 
the purpose. Stevenson, indeed! The old 
viper wants to marry her to that snivelling 
nephew of his.” 

“T won't allow you to take Alice away against 
her will.” 

“Won't you? The law gives me power to 
do as I please. When Alice comes of age I 
shall surrender her management to you.” 
Though Charles spoke in this manner, he 
pretty well understood that it was beyond his 
power to interfere. Levelling a look of con- 
tempt and indignation at Oliver, he strode 
from the room. 


exclaimed Miss Moreton, with 
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with weeping and despair. Mr. Stevenson’s 
household was covered with gloom, and smiles 
faded from all faces, except those livid smiles 
with which kindness endeavoured to cheer the 
At last the day came which Mr. 
Oliver had named as the day of their depar- 
ture. The morning post brought a letter to 
Alice, couched in glowing and affectionate 
terms, in which her cousin informed her that 
he would call at one o’clock, and begged that 
he might find her prepared. The reading of 
this epistle was the signal for a fresh outburst 
of sorrow. Before Mr. Stevenson started for 
the City he led Alice into a room apart, and 
said to her,— 

“ You are distressing yourself too much.” 

“ Oh, I cannot help it, sir.” 

“You know trials like this must often come 
on us in Jife, and it is our duty not to be borne 
away by them.” 

“ But I cannot live without Geraldine.” 

“The loss of Geraldine may teach you some 
lessons which it will be worth her loss to learn. 


| Whenever we say of any earthly gbject that we 


cannot do without it, it is time for God to teach 
us that we can. God is the only one we can- 
not do without. Perhaps He is taking you 
down to Monmouthshire to show you this. 


| You know, Alice, though I speak this way to 


you, that your going is a heartbreak to me as 
well as to the rest.” 

He talked further with her, endeavouring to 
instruct and comfort her, and then he kneeled 
down and commended her to God. This part- 
ing from Mr. Stevenson informed Alice for the 
first time how deeply she loved him. 

Later in the morning Walter arrived to bid 
her good-bye. When he heard that she was 
to start so early he said he would wait to see 


| her off. Mrs. Stevenson, who since the letter 
| came had done nothing but wipe her eyes, was 
| quite equal to the present situation. 


She took 
care that Walter and Alice should have a little 
talk by themselves. To the young couple it was 
at first a somewhat awkward position, for each 
felt that what lay uppermost in the heart was 
the very thing which must not appear. And 
Alice even looked happier than she had looked 
for days. 

* You will find it quite pleasant to change 
from London into the heart of nature.” 

“JT dare say I should under other circum- 
stances,” replied Alice. ‘Moore says in one 
of his songs that it was the presence of his 
friends which lent beauty to nature.” 

“There is a great deal in that, but you will 
have one Friend with you still, Alice. There 
is nothing which makes the world so beautiful 
as seeing it with God. I used to love lying in 
the fields and thinking that every blade of 








grass and every daisy was made by Him whom 
my heart loved.” 

“ But you are different from me, Walter. I 
know that you are strong, and can go outside 
what is human; I am only weak, and I must 
have human hearts to lean on.” 

Walter regarded her with an earnest gaze, 
and a light flush kindled on his cheek. 

“Don’t you think, Alice, that hearts can 
talk to each other across the distance?” 

“I have never tried it, for my hearts have 
always been near me hitherto.” 

“T think you will find it true. You will 
find that when you are separated from Geral- 
dine you will have a certain communion with 
her which no separation can divide.” 

“TI hope so, for indeed I shall want it. 
that awful man!” 

“ Perhaps you may be able to do him good.” 

Alice smiled incredulously. 

“I suppose you will write to Geraldine very 
often.” 

“T think I shall do nothing else but write 
to her; it will be the only pleasure left me.” 

“Then I can always hear from Geraldine 
how you are getting on. You have no idea 
when you will be in London again?” 

“ Not the slightest. It seems that I am now 
to be at the mercy of Oliver. Oh, it is awful 
that such a thing can be in a Christian land.” 

“T suppose it can’t be helped; some one 
must take care of minors. Of course he 
would not let me see you if I happened to be 
in Monmouthshire? ” 

“T’m sure he would not. 
that he hates you.” 

“ Hates me!” 

“Yes; so Charles said.” 

“ But I never saw him to my knowledge; how 
does he know anything of me?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“ And why should he hate me? ” 

“T cannot tell.” 

Again he bent on the pale, sweet face the 
same earnest look. 

“ Perhaps, Alice, he may not like me to know 
you.” 

“Why should he object to that?” 

“Because you are rich, and I am only a 
curate.” 

« But what has that to do with our knowing 
each other?” 

“ Well—well, you see he might think—at 
least, he might fancy certain things.” 

Alice dropped her eyes. 

“ He might be afraid that I should grow fond 
of you.” 

“But why should he be afraid of that?” 
said Alice, who felt that she should say some- 
thing, and did not know what to say. 
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“He might be afraid,” continued Walter, 
gathering courage as he advanced, “that I 
should want you to love me.” 

* But he need not be afraid of that.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Nobody would be looking for my poor love.” 

Again the gaze, more earnest still, and the 
flush on his cheek deeper still. “Do not say 
that, Alice; there is some one who has been 
wanting your love for a long time.” 

* Who is it?” she asked tremulously, once 
more feeling she ought to say something, and 
almost unconscious of what she was saying. 

He did not reply for a moment. She saw 
his hand stealing over gently till it touched 
her own white, thin hand, touching it first and 
then encircling it, and her heart thrilled at the 
soft pressure. 

“You are going away from me, Alice, and 
it may be a long time before I see you again.” 

“T think it will be a long time,’’ she whis- 


pered. 

“When you come back will you have for- 
gotten me?” . 

“No.” 


“ Wil! you ever think of me when you are 
far away ?” 

“Yes.” 

* Will you think more of me or of Geral- 
dine ?” 

She did not answer. He saw her lips 
trembling, and two large tears stealing from 
her eyes. He drew nearer to her and whis- 
pered,— 

« Alice, I love you.” 

Her breast heaved with a tumult of emotion, 
and she began to weep passionately. 

“ Alice, Alice,” he entreated, endeavouring 
to soothe her, and half frightened with the 
result of his words. But his efforts were in 
vain. ‘The poor nature had been too intensely 
strung, and had been overwrought by its suf- 
ferings. She could not tell why these gentle 
words should make her weep, but she seemed 





fulness of each other, and an evident calm 


to her an intimation of what had occurred. 
Alice was scarcely aware of anything that 
passed at luncheon, beyond a consciousness 
that Mrs. Stevenson, with maternal solicitude, 
endeavoured to make her eat. 

The clock struck one, and true to his 
arrangement Mr. Oliver appeared stepping out 
of a cab. On the top of the cab his yellow 
bundle was mounted. 

“ Perhaps I should not be seen,” said.Walter. 

“Why not?” asked Alice. ‘“ Will you not 
come and see me off ?’’ 

Yould Walter refuse such an invitation ? 

Mr. Oliver bustled into the room with an 
air of being perfectly at home. Goad morn- 
ing, Mrs. Stevenson ;—good morning, Miss 
Beauchamp; I trust you are coming round.— 
Your nephew, I presume, Mrs. Stevenson,— 
good morning, sir.—Now, Alice, my girl, look 
sharp. I took the fellow by the hour, so the 
quicker the better.” 

Alice went away to get herself ready, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Stevenson. Her trunks were 
already taking their place beside the yellow 
bundle. 

“Do you like London, Mr. Stevenson ?” 
asked Oliver, as he untied his neckcloth and 
arranged it more comfortably. 

“ Pretty well,” replied Walter, who was at 
the time engaged in surveying him and think- 
ing how much misery he had caused. 

“It’s a matter of taste, you see, and indeed 
a matter of income, as one may say. For 
my part, I prefer the country. Everything 
comes cheaper, and there’s not the same ap- 
pearance to keep up.” 


would be, if he considered himself at present 
in the state of keeping up an appearance. 

“And you gentlemen of the cloth have an 
easier life of it down with us than here. I 


to drift in her weeping between a land of| wonder clergymen ever come to London.” 


happiness on the one side and a land of horror 
on the other. 

And when that first convulsion had passed, 
there followed everything which Mr. James 
Oliver could most have dreaded,—hands locked 


love, and whispered vows of eternal truth and 
constancy. 

When Mrs. Stevenson at last broke in upon 
them to announce that luncheon was ready, 
her quick eye at once noted the result of the 


relative position of the two young hearts. 
And when they went in to Geraldine there was 


run. 


hypocrisy. Ugh!” 


“For the same reason, probably,’ said 
Walter, “that Christ went to Jerusalem.” 
“ Possibly so; but I never conceal the fact 


that I am a free-thinker, and that among 


other things I reject what you call the 
Bible.” 


“I judged that before you told me,” said 


the young man, who experienced a difficulty 
in addressing Mr. Oliver with politeness. 


“It doesn’t very much matter in the long 
The great thing is to keep clear of all 


Walter remained silent, and some further 


remarks on the part of Oliver failed to excite 





a something in their demeanour, a half-bash- 


him again into speech, Then Alice appeared, 
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after some happy excitement, which conveyed | 


It just struck Walter at the moment to | 
fancy what Mr. Oliver’s negligé country life | 
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nb calm the parting with Geraldine and Mrs. Stevenson| “ But two years is a long time,’’ said Walter, 
mveyed followed, and Walter accompanied them to the | reddening, “if she is to spend it in misery.” 
curred. cab. “We must hope for the best. If he doesn’t 
g that *Won’t you come with us?” whispered | treat her well, I’ll set things ringing about his 
uSnesS | Alice through her grief. ears.” 

icitude, | “What for?” growled Oliver; “Iam with; “Into Thy hands I commit her, O my God,” 

] you, and shall take all care of you.” ejaculated Walter, inwardly, as he directed a 
to his | “Do come, Walter,’ besought Alice. last glance at the vanishing carriages. 
ing out | _‘ Besides,” said Oli iver, “he'll charge for the 
yellow additional person.” : ‘ CHAPTER XLVI.—A LONELY HEART. 

d '| “JT will arrange that,” replied Walter, as he 
Valter. || got in. To Alice the journey was almost intolerable, | 
ou not | Alice wept bitterly during the whole journey | partly from the heat of the day. but more still 
; across the City. from the unpleasantness of her companion. | 
mn P | “What in the world do you mean?” |She endeavoured to feign sleep, and thus to | 
ith an |, demanded her cousin. “Why, another girl|avoid his attentions and his conversation. | 
morn- |; would jump at the thought of coming down to | The sun had set before he announced to her | 
Miss my fine place. <A cockney love for home, I | | that they were approaching their station. 
ind.— suppose,” he added, in way of aspeculation,as| “ Cheer up now, Jittle cousin, for you are | 
on, — '| he turned to look out of the window. going to spend a right pleasant time, and we 
|, look || At the station Walter took care of Alice and | shall all strive to make you happy. You will | 
0 the |, the luggage while Mr. Oliver secured the | have plenty of woods and fields to rove about 
|, tickets. When the latter again joined them|in. A very different life from what you have 
7, fol- Walter perceived that he held third-class | been leading with Mr. Stevenson.” ® 
were || tickets in his hand. At the station they were met by what Mr. | 
‘ellow “You are not going to take Miss Moreton | Oliver referred to as the carriage, and what | 
by the third-class ?”’ he exclaimed, indignantly. | seemed to Alice the oddest vehicle she had | 
mn af “Of course I am; I always travel third.” | ever seen. It was in the charge of two tall 
1 and “You never travelled with Miss Moreton | youths, who were introduced to her, as well as 
before; you know yourself she is accustomed | the darkness would permit, as cousin Tommy 
ns at || to something else.” |and cousin Jack. 
hink- “It’s time she should begin to study common | “Get up now, Alice,” said Mr. Oliver, “and 
|| sense, then.” | you will be sitting, at your supper in half an 
deed “TI shall not allow her to leave in a third- | hour, We shall send down for the luggage 
For || class carriage to-day,” said Walter. | to-morrow.” 
hing At the moment he was delighted to see| “Oh, but,” said Alice, “I must have my 
ap- || Charles hurrying towards them down the plat-| leather bag with me. On which cousin 
|| form. He advanced to meet him and said, — | ‘Tommy was despatched to the platf rm for 
t to “He is going to take her by the third | | that article, executing his commission in a 
life || elass.” lethargic manner. 
sent || Charles only replied by an indignant glance. | “ Come, Tommy, come,” rattled his father; 
| “ How are you, sweety?” he said, kissing| “you will never be worth more than half a 
- a! || Alice. “What do these mean?” he added, | | Salary anywhere.” 
r || pointing to the tickets. | At last they started, and during the drive 
“Tf you wish to pay the difference you can | along the dim roads Mr. Oliver did everything 
said | do it, but Alice’s estate is under my care, and | i in his power to awaken a sense of mirth and 
I shall not charge her with more than is need- | happiness in the mind of Alice. When they 
fact |} — || ful.” | reached what he called “the gate,” Alice was 
ong | } Charles took the tickets without a word,|a good deal surprised at the appearance of 
the | and went and changed them. things. At the noise of the wheels some one 
|| “It will be my début in a first-class|issued from a miserable hut close by, and 


succeeded, after difficulty, in removing out of 


aid || || carriage,” cried Oliver, laughing. 
clattering 


Then the ringing of bells, the clashing of|the horse’s way a few creaking, 


ulty || 
{| | doors, the hissing of the engine, and one last | lengths of iron, apparently kept together, in the 
ng | ‘| look between the lovers as the train glided| vaguest hint at a gate, by some miraculous 
all | away. : power. ‘They then entered a long, unkept 
“Tt will be all right,” said Charles, cheer-|ayenue, whose rough stones were somewhat 
her || fully, noticing the sad face of Walter. “ His| eased to the traveller by the patches of grass 


and moss which covered them. A few trees 


1} 
‘1te power will end in a year or two, and then 
with an aspect of misery edged this avenue, 


yours may begin as soon as you like.” 
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looking like things that had entered on their | round her barren room her heart was away in 


tree-life full of hope and enthusiasm, and had | 


borne up against the wreck around them for 
years, till at last they could bear up no longer, 
and sank into dejection and despair. Such 
were the impressions conveyed to the mind of 
Alice by the time the vehicle stopped at the | 
hall door. As well as the light of the stars 
could assist her she gained an idea of this 
scene also, A large space before the door, 
once gravelled, was scattered with implements 
of husbandry and logs of trees and wheel- 
barrows and carts. The appearance of things 
inside the house was not more attractive. By 
the feeble light of a candle she was received in 
a low, untidy hall, filled with a heavy atmo- | 
sphere. Here she was introduced to Mrs. | 
Oliver, a mild-looking woman, and to Miss 
Oliver, a smart girl of about her own age, and 
with some pretension to beauty. 

Acceding to Mrs. Oliver’s invitation, she 
followed her to the room she was destined to 


occupy. The stairs were old, creaky, and low; | 


Mr. Stevenson’s parlour. She saw him sitting 
over his book, and glancing up sometimes with 


| his quiet smile; she saw Mrs. Stevenson busy 


with her knitting, and nodding away in an 
eestasy of contentment; she saw the beautiful 
face of Geraldine radiant in.the lamplight. 
And then the door opened and that other face 
appeared which had of late become to her the 
ideal of all that is fair and excellent, and which 
in the strong multiplication of love had been 
repeated into every phase of thought and of 
beauty, and which had gathered to itself the 
attribute of lightening the world that is, and 


/even the world that is to come. 


Tired with her railway journey she leaned 
| back on her hard chair, and floated resistlessly 
|into the dream which for a moment redeemed 
her from the bitterness of her lot. She was 
aroused by a knocking at the door. It was 
| Mrs. Oliver. Would not Miss Moreton come 
down to supper ? 

“No,” replied Alice, opening the door, “I 


und she was led through a perfect maze of could not eat anything.” 


passages, which occasionally ran up two or 
three steps and then down two or three steps 
again. Her apartment was large, the furni- 
ture was sparse and miserable, and the air was 
clogged with the same heavy smell which per- 
vaded the hall and passages. 


chair she endeavoured to realize her position. 
Most persons have had the experience of a 
first journey from home, and of being cast 


alone for the first time into a strange scene) 


and among strange faces. To a rough and 
hardy constitution of mind this event may 


come without bringing anything very remark- | 


able in the way of thought or feeling; but to 


a fine and sensitive nature, with an intense' 


clinging to those persons and objects which 
represent the spirit of its past, the joy of its 
present, and the hope of its future, this rude 
translation into circumstances quite destitute 
of these high associations must produce an! 
effect so marked and terrible as never after- 
wards to be forgotten. There is a sense of 
dark and dreary desolation, a home-sickness 
so wild and longing, a repugnance for every- 
thing around it so great, that death seems | 
sweeter than life. All the feelings that could 
be experienced in such a situation were ex- 
perienced to the full by Alice Moreton. She 
had never before been separated from those 
she loved; she had never before been thrown 
out by herself on the world. While she looked | 





Here she was | 
left alone, and sitting down on a wooden 
| well.” 


| would take care of her, and a glad dawn arose 
{upon her spirit. 


“You had better try,” said Mrs. Oliver, 
with a faint tinge of kindness in her tone. 

“Thank you, I could eat nothing; I would 
rather go to bed.” 

“Can I do anything else for you?” 

“ Not anything.” 

“Good night, then, I hope you will sleep 


Strange and mysterious is that peculiar ten- 
dency of the human heart, amid the sorrows 
of childhood and of manhood alike, to turn 
itself round and to front the eternal. Had 
Alice been seated with that dear company in 
the bright room she had just pictured, her 
thoughts would probably have centred on some 
trifling matter; but here in her desolate soli- 
tude, with everything she loved on earth 
broken away, she was drawn or driven to the 
feet of God. The words of Walter in the 
morning came to her mind with force, and it 
appeared unspeakably sweet to cast herself on 
her knees, and to feel that God was with her, 
though all the others were gone. And to the 
sad heart of the lonely girl it was wonderful 
how God seemed to bend Himself around her. 
She became assured that He was with her and 


And when at last she lay 
down in the bed, so different from what she 
had been accustomed to, she had a sense of 
resignation, and even of cheerfulness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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ST. PETERS CHAPEL IN THE TOWER. 


How the dead weight of the present and ped be pierce through the appearances of things; | 


visible seems to close the eye and crush the/and pondering over these tragic memories, 
imagination ! |draw from them the lessons they were de- 
At one corner of Tower Green stands a/signed to teach. For these memories must 
small church, dedicated to St. Peter ad Vin-|ever be most intensely interesting pages in 
cula, with flat roof, little bell-tower, and walls | our nation’s history; and what is that history 
of flint, plastered with oyster-shells. So much | but a divine school-book, as full of teaching 
for its exterior. We enter, and its interior,| for us as Hebrew history was for the Jews ? 
oppressed with heavy galleries and fitted up| As we think over the fate of these flowers 
with high pews, comfortably cushioned, is| amongst the grass, these stately pines of the 
altogether of an aspect so commonplace that forest, these pillars of the temple, their errors 
the imagination finds it difficult to believe that|and their crimes fade out of sight in the 
this is the church of which Macaulay writes | memory of their sorrow and their blood. His- 
when he says, “In truth there is no sadder|torians may tear away the illusion of suffering 
spot on earth than that little cemetery. Death | innocence, humanity fights it out to the last, 
is there associated, not, as in Westminster | and even if convinced will never refuse them 
Abbey and St. Paul’s, with genius and virtue, |a sigh anda tear. And this is just, for these 
with public veneration, and with imperishable | men and women suffered for and with human- 
renown; not, as in our humblest churches and/| ity. As every evil humour flies to the most 
churchyards, with everything that is most en-| diseased or to the most irritable member of 
dearing in social and domestic charities ; but| the body, so the ills of humanity have centred 
with whatever is darkest in human nature and|in such; and when their restlessness made the 
in human destiny, with the savage triumph of! body politic uneasy, amputation has been the | 
implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the | only remedy. Thus these unhappy ones suffered 
ingratitude, the cowardice of friends, with all) not only for their own misdeeds, but for the 


|| the miseries of fallen greatness and blighted| strifes and crimes of the age in which they || 
| fame. Thither have been carried, through|lived; and not only of their own age, but of 


successive ages, by the rude hands of gaolers,|the ages which had passed away. It was in 


without one mourner following, the bleeding| the spirit of this principle of the divine govern- 
relics of men who had been captains of armies, | ment that the words were spoken,—* That the 
leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, and | blood of all the prophets which was shed from 
the ornaments of courts.” Let us then strive | the foundation of the world may be required 
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of this generation, from the blood of Abel unto 
the blood of Zacharias; verily, I say unto you, 
it shall be required of this generation.” Upon 
a particular generation and upon individual 
men is poured out the vengeance due to the 
follies and sins of humanity. These sufferers 
then were our conscripts, called to fight our 
battles and endure our defeats. 

We see the working of this law in the fate 
of the later Plantagenets. Upon them and 
upon their generation came the results of the 
ambition and bloodshed of their ancestors, 
In the wars of the Roses we see the natural 
consummation of the tyranny that the Norman 
barons had been practising ever since the Con- 
quest. At last they turned their swords upon 
one another, and in the violent death of almost 
every eminent noble, and in the extinction of 
their families, the wrongs of the oppressed 
Saxons were avenged. But in no family did 
this law work more conspicuously than in the 
royal line itself. The later Plantagenets were 
all descendants of Edward III. That mighty 


volving an apparent injustice. We should 
naturally expect to see the generation that 
committed the wrong suffer for it rather than 
a selected few. We expect the law of retribu- 
tion to follow the criminal as it did Adoni-bezek, 
and compel him to say, “As I have done, so 
God hath requited me.” But the fact meets 
us everywhere, the innocent do suffer for and 
with the guilty; and instead of being offended, 
we ought to strive to look into the mystery, 
and we shall then perhaps find that there are 
deeper truths in heayen and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. Not that the 
law of individual retribution is idle even in this 
world. But it is in no hurry, for it has an 
eternity to work in. We are not therefore 
surprised to find that in this world the greatest 
criminals seem to come least under its opera- 
tion, while its heaviest blows and most striking 
sentences fall even upon the servants of God. 
This is manifestly the doctrine of Scripture, 
and also of history. 

One whose relics consecrate these walls was 
a signal instance of this truth. The work of 





warrior by his insatiable ambition had devas- 
tated France and slain his tens of thousands. | 
But the sword never left his house, the spirit | 
of bloodshed seemed to possess the race, patil 
at last, with fratricidal hands, they exterminated | 
one another. Of them as a family it might be 
said, ending as they did their rule of England 
in the person of Richard III.,— 


“ Blood follows blood, and through their mortal span 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began.” 


As an illustration of the law, individual and 
central, none is more striking than the fate of 
the most innocent of the race, King Henry 
VI; murdered within the precincts of the 
tower by his kinsman the royal butcher. 
Shakspere has given a true idea of his cha- 
racter when he makes him refer to himself as 
“the harmless sheep.” Around his trembling 
figure howled the tempest, upon his devoted 
head were poured the vials of accumulated 
wrath. Son to the victor of Agincourt, he 
had no heart for strife of any kind, and could 
only wish he were a homely swain. Lifting 
his hands in despair, he cries,— 


“OQ piteous spectacle! O bloody times ! 
Whiles lions roar and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity.” 


And yet he was selected, as in an analogous 
case was Louis XVI., to be the scapegoat of 
his house. 

Others of this ill-fated race met with an un- 
timely end within these tower walls, and with 
scarcely an exception they were among the 
most innocent of its members. 





We rebel at first against this idea as in- 





Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, was to deliver 
his country from the yoke of the Papacy, and 
to establish a national church. In effecting 
this great object he forgot mercy, and was too 
often indifferent to justice. He crushed out 
opposition without reference to the motive or 
the character of his opponents. But we may not 
do evil that good may come. Of such St. 
Paul has said the condemnation is just. The 
retribution came, and just as he had shown 
himself remorseless and unjust, so now his 
enemies were remorseless and unjust to him. 
As he had used the forms of justice as a means 
of destroying those whom he believed to be 
enemies of the State, now the forms of justice 
were used to destroy him. 

We read how a certain Abbot of Glaston- 
bury was accused of treasonable tendencies. 
Nothing positive could be proved, but they 
found that in his abbey the monks had concealed 
the property which it had been decreed they 
should surrender, and so had defrauded the 
State. The abbot was tried and condemned 
in London, by a tribunal at which Cromwell 
was prosecutor, jury, and judge, and hanged 
on Glastonbury Tower. Mr. Froude says, 
“ His escape in a more regular court was not 
contemplated as a possibility; among loose 
papers of Cromwell there is a memorandum 
in his own hand for ‘the trial and execution’ 
of the Abbot of Glastonbury.” 

Before a twelvemonth had elapsed, Crom- 
well was suddenly arrested as he sat at the 
Privy Council, and immediately thrown into 
the Tower. Vague charges of favouring 
heretics, of amassing a fortune, of arrogant 
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words and deeds, were brought against him. | less morning in mid-May, when on the spark- 


He was not allowed a trial, his enemies pre- 
ferring the more rapid and surer method of 
parliamentary attainder. 
people turned from him with cold indifference, 
and he who, to’ maintain that monarch’s 
supremacy in Church and State, had been a 
party to the torturing death of Friar Forest, 
was himself hacked and mangled by the execu- 
tion, who, in the quaint words of the chronicler, 
was “a ragged and butcherly miser, who very 


ungoodly performed his office.”’ 


‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 

Though He stands and waits with patience, with 

exactness grinds He all.’’ 

It is related of Augustus Caesar, that upon 
one day in every year he sat at the gate of 
his palace as a beggar soliciting charity. ‘This 
he did to appease the goddess Nemesis, who 
was supposed to have an ill-will to the for- 
tunate, but especially to those who boasted of 
their fortune. Said the wisest of Englishmen, 
“Tt hath been noted 
openly too much to their own wisdom and 
policy, end unfortunate.” The idea which 
Lord Bacon put forth so cautiously is woven 
into the very of Scripture. The 
Nemesis, who, the pagan believed, dogged the 
footsteps of those who prestmed on their pros- 


that those who ascribe 


texture 


perity, is there represented as the avenging 
angel of the Lord. Harsh as the doctrine may 
seem, it is far worse to be made blind and 
hard by prosperity, than to have the eyes 
vened and the heart softened by a stroke 
adversity. St. Jame not mocking 
when he said, “ Let the rich rejoice in that 
he is brought low.” Andif we may count those 
specially blest, on whom the Lord canses the 

so quick on the offence, 


Oo} 
ot was 


chastisement to fall 
that their connection may be seen by the 
dullest, then may we believe that the heaviest 


sinners here never had a happier passage it 
their lives than that through Traitor’s Gate to 


Tower Hill; since it was there they learnt the | 


lesson no other discipline could teach them,— 
repentance. 

Beneath these stones lies one who had such 
a history. One of the earliest buried here was 
fair Anne Boleyn. If Mr. Froude’s conception 
of her character be true, there never was a 
story in which the idea of the Nemesis which 
attends prosperity abused was more strikingly 
manifested. What a picture he has drawn 
of her elevation and her fall! Readers of his 
history will recall his brilliant description of 
those wondrous scenes. Closing the book we 
will let them pass in panoramic vision before 
the mental eye. We think of that cloud- 


The king and the} 


| ling bosom of the silvery Thames lay a fleet 
of barges, in all their bravery of gilded orna- 
ment and waving banners. London city has 
come to do honour to the new queen, and con- 
vey her with stately pomp from Greenwich to 
the Tower. Amidst the sound of trumpets, 
the boom of cannon, the blaze of rockets, and 
the mad applause of the delighted people, the 
procession glides through the Pool, and there 
on Tower Stairs stands the burly Ahasuerus 
himself, who has decreed his new queen all 
this honour that he may show his princes 
and people her beauty, for she was fair to look 
| upon. 

| Once again the quaint old city has risen 
early, and decked herself from window to win- 
|dow with arras and tapestry, in scarlet and 
violet and cloth of gold. The windows 
| filled with countless fair faces, and the streets 
below lined with the City companies, the 
liverymen and their apprentices dressed in 
their best. Roads are gravelled, fountains 
run with wine, pageants are preparing at every 
at the appointed hour, to 


are 


corner,—when lo! 
ithe roar of Tower cannon, forth emerges from 
its grim gates such a cavalcade as London 
never set its eyes on before or since. First 
rode the French embassy, clothed in blue vel- 
vet and yellow satin; then two and two came 
the gentry, the knighthood, the nobility of 
England, grade after grade, barons, earls, mar- 
Then 
‘ , 


im tne 


quises, and dukes in gorgeous attire. 
the Chancellor of England, and after hi 
Primates of York and Canterbury. And now 
the cynosure of all eyes, the fair heroine of the 
hour, preceded by her household, and mar- 
shalled by the Grand Marshal of England, 
|came Queen Anne, riding in a white chariot, 
drawn by cream-coloured palfreys, whose spot- 
less trappings touch the ground. Silver bells 
make music over her head, a crowd of peeresses 
follow in her train, and in this guise she moves 
through the City to Westminster, her ears sa- 
luted by the enthusiastic acclamations of a 
| multitude, who see in her a pledge of a bright 





| to-morrow for England, weary with bloodshed, 
confusion, and strife. 

| Poor people, poor queen, madly forgetting 
'that favour is deceitful, and that beauty is 
vain. 

One more day and she reaches the apex of 
her glory. A rest, ifher whirling brain could 
rest, and the next morning, the first of June, 
arrayed in the ermined purple, her fair hair 
| loosely flowing from beneath a diadem of pearls, 
|her train upheld by the Duchess of Norfolk, 
| the Bishops of Winchester and London at her 
| side, she is escorted by the Knights of the Gar- 
| ter, under a stately canopy, to the solemn strain 
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of mitred clergy, up the nave of Westminster 
Abbey to the high altar, where Cranmer 
stands. There he pours out the holy oil, 
anoints her Queen of England, puts the scep- 
tre in her hand, and crowns her with St. 
Edward’s crown. 

Did ever girl, in wildest imagination, dream 
a day dream such as this? Did ever woman 
suffer a descent, so tragic and so pitiful, as the 
poor soul who floated like some summer insect 
her little day in a golden sky, and fell at its 
close, crushed and forgotten ? 

Scarcely three years passed away when a 
solitary barge might be seen shooting London 
Bridge, and then glide silently beneath that 
terrible arch, over which should have been 
written, “To him who enters here, all hope is 
fled.” 

A miserable woman sits alone in that barge 
with a few stern men. She trembles up 
the stairs and falls laden with grief prostrate 
at the constable’s feet. 

That night Anne Boleyn lay in the same 
chamber she occupied when she was the woman 
whom king and people delighted to honour. 
What a whirl of bitter memories, of useless 
weeping, of unavailing tears. 

Her trial was swift, her shrift was short. 
By a strange coincidence, she was appointed 
to die on the 19th of May, the very day 
three years before she had made her joyous 
entry into the Tower. 

Early that morning a solitary gun told 
London that all was over, and that fair head 
whose witchery had stolen king and people’s 
hearts, Jay grimed and gory in the dust on 
Tower Hill. 





One reflection more and to the end. What 
light do these tragic memories cast on the 
mystery of death? Lord Bacon argues that 
it is the circumstances of death which terrify, 
rather than death itself. ‘“ Groans and con- 
vulsions, and friends weeping, and blacks and 
obsequies, and the like,” as he quaintly puts it. 
But here all the circumstances were doubly 
dreadful. No calm decay, rendering the soul's 
exit easy and desirable, but in the full pos- 
session of vigorous life, they have to meet the 
king of terrors. The scaffold draped in black, 
the ominous block, the glittering axe flashing in 
the early morning sun, the masked headsman, 
motionless, demen-like waiting for his prey; 
stern, relentless officers of justice, and a gaping, 
curious, gibing crowd. One expects such a 
combination of horrors would appal the 





death is inevitable. Death is the euphrasy 
which purges the spiritual sight; as we ap- 
proach the grave the things of this world sink 
into their true proportions. But it must 
appear inevitable; as longas there is a chance 
of escape, the mind will dwell on a possible 
return to the enjoyment of earthly happiness. 
If, then, to the contemplation of its certain 
approach, a man can bring a mind unclouded 
by disease, we see how favourable will be the 
conditions for the development of courage. 
All the causes which produce cowardice are 
cut off,—prudential considerations, the fear of 
losing his property, honour, or life; the fear of 
separation from those dear to him, the loss it 
will be to them as well as to him. For there 
is no hazard in an inevitable death. A man 
must part with these things, and therefore it 
becomes strangely easy to do so. This partly, 
| though I feel only partly, explains the mystery. 

It is, however, in the thoughtless, the reck- 
less, the worldly, that the change, as we should 
expect, is most visible. Who can read the 
words in which an eye-witness describes the end 
of Queen Katharine Howard, without recalling 
scenes similar, at least in spirit, which he has 





|read again and again in the daily newspaper. 


“ According to my writing on Sunday last, I 
saw the queen and Lady Rochfort suffer within 
the Tower the day following; whose souls I 
doubt not be with God, for they made the 
most godly and Christian end that ever was 
heard tell of, I think, since the world’s creation, 
uttering their lively faith in the blood of Christ 
only; and with goodly words and stedfast 
countenances they desired all Christian people 
to take regard unto their worthy and just 
punishment, with death, for their offences 
against God heinously, from their youth up- 
wards, in breaking his commandments, and 
against the king’s royal majesty very danger- 


| Ously.” 


But the thinker, the philosopher, the man 
who has all his life to striven to work out 
great principles, meets his fate quite differ- 
ently. ‘To him the mystery of life has become 
more dreadful than the mystery of death. 
Dire, it seems to him must be the confusions 
of an age which casts out its wisest and best 
as unprofitable branches, and he looks around 
and pitifully exclaims, “Tis a mad world my 
masters.’ Such a spirit finds relief in jests 
and raillery, but it is that laughter which is 
compatible with the deepest melancholy. 

We think of Sir Thomas More, than whom 


bravest spirit, and yet we rarely read of any |@ more profoundly serious man has rarely 
who met their fate otherwise than with cour- | existed, and wonder while we read the record 
ageous resignation. And this is true of|of his death. 
Tyburn as of Tower Hill. | morning,—as he climbed up the scaffold nearly 

Much, doubtless, is due to the fact that all he said was in the jesting vein. LHven his 











As he dressed on the fatal | 
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last words were in the same strain. After he 
had lain his head on the block, he made a sign 
for delay, while he moved aside his beard, 
“Pity that should be cut,” he murmured, 
“that has done no treason.” 


A greater man than More met his death in| 


the same joking spirit, but with less of that 
deep background of melancholy. Sir Walter 
Raleigh might have said,— 


“ As gentle and as jocund as to jest 
I go to death, Truth hath a quiet breast.” 


It is said that when the warrant for his 
execution arrived he sprang out of bed, and 
as he opened the door his barber entered. 
After a merry speech or two, “ Peter,” he said, 
“canst thou give me any plaster to set on a 
man’s head when it is off?” 

Lastly, there is the simple, true-hearted 
Christian, who has ceased to be in bondage 
through fear of death, and who looked forward 
to his departure as did Anne Oscue, “neither 
wishing death nor fearing his might, and yet 


the book at a venture his eyes rested on the 
| words, “This is life eternal, to know Thee, the 
lonly true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent.” 

The gentle girl was Lady Jane Grey, the 
innocent sufferer for the sins of her husband’s 
house. When Feckenham, moved with com- 
passion and anxious to bring her back to 
Rome, obtained for her a respite, she said to 
him, “ You are much deceived if you think I 
have any desire to live longer.” And writing 
to her father, she addressed him thus :— 

“ My death is at hand; to you, perhaps, it 
may seem woeful; yet to me there is nothing 
can be more welcome than from this rule of 
misery to aspire to that heavenly throne with 
Christ my Saviour, in whose stedfast faith (if 
it may be lawful for the daughter so to write 
to the father) the Lord continue to keep you, 
so at the last we may meet in heaven.” 

We all have read the closing scene. Her 
calm address to the bystanders, her noble con- 
fession of faith, her repetition of the penitential 











as merry as one that is bound towards heaven.” | psalm, her momentary nervousness, as kneeling 


Rarely has that faith which overcometh all 
things been more nobly displayed than by two 
whose mortal remains rest within these walls. 
One, an aged bishop, who found his fourscore 





| down blindfolded she could not find the block, 


jand then her last prayer, “Lord, into thy 


hands I commend my spirit.” 
Surely we may add such to the glorious 


years to be indeed labour and sorrow ; the other,| battle roll of the eleventh chapter of the 


a young girl of seventeen. 


On the morning of his execution Bishop | not worthy.’ We think of them as those 


Fisher arrayed himself in his best. For said 
he to his servant, “ Dost thou not mark, man, 
that this is our marriage-day?” As he passed 
to the scaffold, holding in his hand a New 
Testament, he prayed that some word of con- 
solation might be granted to him. 


ai 2D 


Opening | 


SERVANT 


Hebrews, as those “Of whom the world was 





‘Who fought the battle, 
But, now, they wear the crown 
Of full and everlasting 
And passionless renown.” 
R. HEATH. 


—= 


HEARET H.” 


*TIs not our words to Thee, 
But Thine to us, O Father! that are balm; 
Our words are few and spoken tremblingly— 


A few of Thine bring 


calm ! 


Speak, Saviour, once again! 
For hushed is other music of our heart, 


And fallen is the night; 


but in its pain, 


Oh, do not Thou depart! 


Speak to us, Holy Ghost! 
The lights we loved are fading round about ; 
But oh, the Lamp that lights the heavenly host 
Hath never yet gone out. 


Whether in joy or grief 


Speak to us; Thou alone in life’s great mart, 


As in Thy temple’s holy 


Canst give the hearing heart ! 


quiet, brief, 
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CHAPTER VII.—REFUSING TO BE COMFORTED. 


On returning to Valparaiso Stanfield found 
the whole town in excitement at the news of 
the disastrous conflagration, and was beset by 
every one on speaking terms with him for the 
fullest particulars. For a wonder, reports 
scarcely kept ahead of facts, though one person 
made a rather important mistake in supposing 
the victims to comprise one-fifth instead of 


ROSITA; OR, SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


“Do you know, sefior, the dreadful thing is 
that I do not feel in the least religious! My 
aunt can go to mass, but I cannot. 
very name of priest. I distrust them all.” 


” 





“ How can I trust or love Him, after 
She gave a fearful shudder. 


9 


when—— 














one fiftieth of the whole female population. | 
Stanfield could hardly smile at this. He said, 
“ You have made an error in figures, but can 
hardly exaggerate the horrors.” 

His steam frigate sailed for Lima before 
Doiia Florinda returned. It was only away | 
for a few weeks, and then touched again at | 
Valparaiso before rounding Cape Horn. During | 
this short visit Stanfield was able to call on 
Dofia Florinda. The house was evidently in} 
occupation; doors and windows were open, with 
freshly watered flowers aboutthem. Estifania 
met him at the door, and seemed surprised and 
glad. 

“‘ We did not know you had returned, sejior,” | 
said she. “ Dofia Florinda is at mass; but 
come in, come in.” 

She opened the parlour door, and he found | 


violently, but rose to meet him. 
“ Accept my thanks,” 


you saved me; ” and burst into tears. 
Stanfield looked troubled, but Estifania said | 
softly, “Let her cry, seiior, let her cry—it 


shed tears before,’ 
“Tt will relieve her head.” 


better,” said Stanfield, taking Rosita’s hand | 
and seating himself beside her. “It is 
written in the holy Book which I and my'| 


that are behind, let us press forward to those 
which are before.’ ” 

“The future has no comfort for me,” 
Rosita, still weeping. 


said 


ferently. Though the present is clouded, there 
is comfort and hope in store.” s 
“ What hope ?”’ 

“The hope of a better world.” 








| with a deep sigh. 


‘mother of God,’”’ said she, 


|me,” said Rosita, “and cannot hear the blessed 


himself in the presence of Rosita, who started | you? Ah,” 
| was not that she would not, but she could not. 

said she, in a weak! , Our lives are not in her hands, nor the hands | 
and faltering voice, “I know now from what | of any created being; but of the Father of | 
| mercies 


down again. 


Estifania, doubtfully. 
“ Oh yes, yes; in time you will think dif- | able to get her to talk about anything before.” 


compulsory.” 


Again she was unable to proceed. 
“T wish I could think it,” said Stanfield, 
“Tt seemed to me that the 
worship was being addressed not to God, but 
to His creature, though the most highly 
favoured of women, a representation of whom, 
decked out by the priests, was set up.” 

Rosita looked at him in surprise, mingled 
with fear. 

“You must not speak irreverently of the 
“T dare not hear 


you.” 
“And yet you thought just now that you | 
were not religious,” said Stanfield. 
“ Well, I have the elements of faith still in 


Virgin spoken against.” | 



























I hate the | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

|| 

“That need not—should not hinder you of | 
trusting and loving God.” | 
| 

| 

| 


“We were in | 
His house, in the act of worshipping Him, | 


« Although she could nol—did not save || 


resumed he after a pause, “it 


99 





“ Mercies ?”” 
“Who will by no means clear the impeni- | 


will do her good; she has not been able to! tent, but who willeth that all should repent | 
’ adding under her breath, | and believe on Him whom He has sent, even on | 
| Christ Jesus, who alone—alone maketh inter- 
“The less we say and think of the past the cession for us.” 


“TI fear I tire you,” said he, rising. 


” 


“No; stay,” cried Rosita. “Your words | 


people reverence and love, though your priests | interest me—and hardly anything interests me 
withhold it from you, ‘Forgetting the things | now.” 


Rosita looked amazed. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“T like staying, if I may,” said he, sitting | 
“What say you, Estifania ? ” 

“ Well, I say stay, since she likes it,” said | 
“We have not been 


“ Sometimes quiet is good for us, even long 
ilence,”’ said Stanfield, “though not when | 


| 
| 
Rosita began to cry again. “I am a per- | 
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verse creature, I think,” said she. 


hearted.” 


“ Both quite natural—you need not accuse 
“ What 


Oh, I was telling 
you how we English derive the greatest com- 
fort in trouble from a privilege which you, un- 
fortunately, do not possess—the written word 


yourself for either,” said Stanfield. 
were we talking about? 


of God himself, which He was so very kind as 
to have sent down for us. For He is very 
kind, sefiora! you cannot think how kind. He 
does not mind putting us to pain often, to 
great pain sometimes ; for He does not think 
of pain as we do: He knows we require it to 
keep us from going astray, and that it will do 
us good; but He is not cruel. Oh no! He 
likes to make us happy, and to prepare us for 
endless happiness; and sent His only Son, 
who knew no sin, to die for us sinners, that 
all, through Him, should be saved. Do not 
you believe this ?” 

“ After that dreadful purgatory——” 

“Put that thought away. ‘There is no pur- 
gatory for God’s children.” 

“ But, sefior ! *? burst forth Estifania. 

“Believe what I say, dear sefiorita; why 
should I deceive you? There is no mention 
of purgatory in the word of God. It tells us 
of heaven and hell, but no third state. Search 
it through, and you will find no mention of 
purgatory.” 

“T cannot search it, for I have it not,’’ said 
Rosita. “The priests say—but, to be sure, 
my faith is shaken in them. But, sefior, 
reason tells us there must be. Some, surely, 
are to be saved? yet none are good enough to 
face their Maker.” 

“Not in their own righteousness,” said 
Stanfield, “but the typical white robe in the 
parable represents the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, which cleanses from all sin.” 





“My head is not clear enough for it,” said | 


Rosita, wearily. 

“Your pardon, sefiorita, for having said too 
much—lI feared lest I should. We sailors are 
poor disputants; but yet the subject is so dear 
to us Protestants! Will you say everything 


that is respectful for me to Sefiora Dofia_ 


Florinda, and allow me to bid you farewell ? ” 

“My aunt will be disappointed.” 

“Tf you think so, I will call yet once more 
before we leave, and at a time when I may 
conclude she will not be at mass.” 

“Oh,” said Rosita, when he was gone, “I 
thanked him so badly! so inadequately! For, 
little as my life was worth saving, his own 
was worth much, and he risked it.” 





“ When— 
when we were all together I used often to be 
told to hold my tongue; and my heart swelled. 
Now that I am wanted to speak I feel too sad- 


She went to her room and lay down on her 
bed, and seemed to sleep; but she was think- 
ing over all he had said. 

“T should like to see that book he spoke of,” 
thought she, “but if I had it I suppose it 
would be taken away from me.” Presently 
she slept. 

When Dofia Florinda was on her way home 
she met Stanfield, who told her he had been 
calling. She said, “Oh, how sorry I am that 
I missed you! Come back now.” 

“T think I had better not, for already I 
have tired Dofia Rosita.” 

“ Do you mean that she saw you? Did she 
speak to you P” 

“ Yes, we conversed for some time.” 

“But, my dear friend, this is a wonderful 
thing!” exclaimed Dofia Florinda, with ani- 
mation. ‘“ You do not know what a step has 








from her but sighs. She would not have a 
word to say to the priest or to the doctor; 
| they made her worse. You, then, have broken 
the spell! What did she say ?” 








but did not seem to think it much worth pre- 
| serving, or that there was much left worth 
living for. I tried to instil more hopeful 
| views.” 

“Oh, how very kind of you! 
| best’ thing you could do; she would not take 
lit from us. These young things will mind 
one person and not another. It was so with 
me when I was young. Come and do it again, 
| dear sefior!” 

Stanfield could hardly help smiling. 


If I might advise, afford her as much change 
| of thought as you can.” 

“ But what change have we here ? ” 

| “True. An English family might travel, or 
take a sea voyage; but that would not suit 
your national character, I suppose.” 

“ As for that, I have all my life long aspired 
to see the world,” said Dofia Florinda. “As 
a girl I was dying to travel. 
travelling is expensive, caballero; and though, 
when poor Agneta’s affairs are settled, there 
must be a residue for Rosita, yet, meanwhile, 


|even thought of it. I-am sure the dear child 


| has not. 
we may never have, so we must just go on as 
we are in the Quebrada. Don Jorge will let 
us know by and by. He thought to cut the 


matter short nicely by getting Rosita into the 


convent after all, just as if her mother and | 
Thanks, Don Jorge, | 
ii know a little better than that. The little | 


sisters had been alive. 





{ 








been gained. Estifania and I could get nothing | 


“ She thanked me for having saved her life, | 


It was the | 


“T 
will gladly do so,” said he, “though our stay || 
here is short, as we are only taking in water. | 


But, you see, | 


we don’t know what it will be, and have hardly | 


And it will not do to reckon on what | 
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bird has escaped through a hole in the net, 
and will not easily be caught again. A very 
disinterested wish of Don Jorge’s, who would 
come into the reversion after her death and 
mine! No, no, I thank him.” 

“Iam so glad you do not mean her to take 
the veil. She may be as religious and devoted 
to good works outside the grate as within it. 
And, indeed, I believe any conventual discipline 
in her present state would crush her.” 

“She would die or go mad,” said Dofa 
Florinda. “ She cannot be shut up with herown 
thoughts—they would be too much for her.” 

* Might I recommend amusing, interesting 
books ?—not novels, but travels, biographies, 
and works of healthy devotion.” 

“Where are they to be found? ” said Dofa 
Florinda. “We are not a reading people. I 
have only ‘ Don Quixote,’ ‘ The Life of Colum- 
bus,’ and books of devotion.” 

“ And mine are in English, which you do 
not read,” said Stanfield. “ What a good thing 
if you could get her to learn English !” 

“ But who could teach her ?” 

“ Surely there must be some one in Valpa- 
raiso——” 

“Well, one would suppose so—I cannot 
say; but, after all, to what good P” 

“To employ her mind; to change the course 
of her ideas.” 

“True, very true. Ah, my dear sefior, if 
you were going to stay here, you could change 
the course of her ideas.” 

“If I were going to remain I should have 
the utmost pleasure in giving Dofia Rosita 
instruction in English, but, unfortunately, I am 
on the brink ofdeparture. And her confessor 
might refuse to absolve her if she learnt Eng- 
lish, as yours refused if you learnt French.” 

“As for that *” Doiia Florinda raised 
her eyebrows, and seemed to think the case 
was not in point. They took leave of one 
another. 

As Stanfield pursued his way he thought 
what a pleasure it would be to put a Spanish 
version of the New Testament in Rosita’s 
hands, but did not feel at liberty to do so. 

Next day, however, he went armed with a 
little sixpenny book which one of his sisters 
had packed with his Spanish Testament and 
dictionary, thinking, good girl; he might per- 





everything, cannot they? They drive, they 
hunt, they skate, they shoot at a mark, they 
work, they read: - 

“They have books to read,” said Rosita. 
“We might read too, if we had them.” 

“ Yes, Iam sure you would,” said Stanfield. 
“They have only too large a supply, and 
therefore do not get the heart out of their 
books as they would if they had fewer. To 
get the heart out of a book, one must read it 
again and again, and with thought; and occa- 
sionally make extracts.” 

“ Ay, that was my father’s way,” said Dofia 
Florinda, “and he was a scholar. Reading is 
a fine resource when one has time for it, and 
something interesting to read.” 

“T have time for it, but I have nothing 
interesting to read,” said Rosita. 

“By the way,” said Stanfield, “I looked 
over my little collection this morning, to see if 
there wereanything in it that would interest you. 
Had you been acquainted with English, which 
is well worth your learning, I could have lent 
you some interesting voyages and travels, 
essays and personal narratives. Unfortunately, 
I have nothing in Spanish but this little book 
of my sister’s, and a New Testament, which I 
know I must not offer you.” 

“Why must you not offer it to me?” said 
Dofia Florinda. “It might be unsuitable for 
that child, but surely a woman of my age and 
understanding might peruse it; and, in fact, I 
have often wished to do so.” 





’ 


to leave my copy with you,’ said Stanfield, 
gladly; while Rosita turned the pages of “ La 
Joven Campesina” with some appearance of 
interest. 

During the remainder of his stay at Valpa- 
raiso Stanfield spent the greater part of his 
time with them; engaging Dofia Florinda in 
really interesting conversation, to which Rosita 
listened silently, with her eyes fixed on her 
embroidery ; but her mind was insensibly de- 
riving new and profitable ideas from what he 
said— desires for better acquaintance with what 
was worth knowing and seeing, for self-im- 
provement and for duty. Sometimes he spoke 
with warmth of his English home, where his 
father had died some months ago, leaving him 
a small but sufficient patrimony. He described 








haps give it a reading. It was a translation 
of Legh Richmond’s “ Young Cottager,’’ very 
much abridged. 

He found Dofia Florinda embroidering, and 
Rosita actually winding some of her silks, 

“ Let us have some mattee, Estifania,” said 
the good lady. “Sefior, you find us as use- 
fully occupied as your English ladies are said 


his house and its surroundings, his neighbours 
and dependents, and the good he hoped to 
effect when, after a cruise or two more, he 
should settle down to the life of an English 
country gentleman. It would be very delight- 
ful, Rosita thought. 

With real regret the farewells were 
spoken. 

“When and how shall I return you this 





to be. Tell us now of them. They can do 

















“Nay then, my dear madam, I shall rejoice | 
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book ? ” said Dofia Florinda, as he gave her his 
Testament. 

“Oh, when we next meet, whenever and 
wherever that may be—if you really wish to 
return it,” said Stanfield. ‘“ In New York, or 
Buenos Ayres—who knows?” laughing. 

“ Ah, that is not likely; though I have not 
forgotten what you said about travelling.” 

“ And this little book? ” said Rosita. 

“Oh, keep it, if you will do me the favour. 
Let it remind you of me now and then, 
senorita !” 

“T will always keep it, and always remem- 
ber you,” said Rosita. 

“Every good fortune, every happiness be 
yours,” cried Dofia Florinda, as he ran down 
the rocky steps and turned to bow to her once 
more. ‘Then, after watching him out of sight, 
“That is a singularly amiable young man, I 
think,” said she. 
an Englishman as Captain Basil Hall, who 
visited us in 1820, when I was little older 
than you, Rosita.” 





CHAPTER VIII.—BETTER TIMES. 
SEVERAL months afterwards, when new scenes, 
events, and interests had made his visit to 
Chili seem longer ago than it really was, 
Stanfield was walking through the streets of 
Buenos Ayres, when, to his great surprise, he 
was accosted by Estifania. 

“You here, my good lady?” 
“ And where is Dofia Florinda ?” 

“She is in apartments, sefior, at no great 
distance, and will be delighted to see you.” 

‘You astonish me beyond everything. 
And Dofia Rosita ?”’ 

“Our dear young lady has such restless 
fits that she is never easy except when on the 
move. That shock, sefior, to her nerves !—I 
doubt if she will ever recover it.” 

Stanfield’s looks expressed his concern. 
Within the last few months his mother had 
died, his eldest sister had married, and there 
only remained at home his youngest sister, 
who was devotedly attached to him, and with 
whom. he maintained the closest correspond- 
ence. His letters had placed her in full pos- 
session of all his adventures in Chili, and his 
animated details of all that concerned Rosita 
had created a romantic interest in her which 
had fostered his own. Still he had considered 
his acquaintance with her as only an episode 
in his life, and had had no expectation of this 
fresh opportunity of meeting. 

As Estifania led the way to her mistress’s 
present abode, she continued to talk of the 
| young sefiorita. 

“She has had such queer notions, sefior, 


he. 


cried 


| 


“As happy a specimen of 











| 


ever since that dreadful time—fancies the 
priests are pursuing her, and will get her into 
a convent after all. Sometimes she cries out 
in her sleep, fancies Dofia Florinda is dead, 
and says, “Oh, my dear aunt, had you been 
alive, they would not have got hold of me.” 
Happily, when she wakes up, she has not the 
least recollection of her dream, and says- she 
has had a blessed night. Dofia Florinda gives 
way to her in everything, goes wherever she 
wants to go, does whatever she wants done; 
and I must say for the dear sefiorita, she loves 
her as if she were her mother—more dearly 
than she could love her own mother, I think, 
sefor! for Dofia Agneta was very severe with 
her, by what I gather. This is where we are, 
sefor.” 

As she spoke, they reached the entrance of 
a good house, with the rooms built, as usual, 
round a court. LEstifania stepped forward to 
announce who was coming; and though the 
saloon into which Stanfield followed her was 
shaded with sun-blinds, he distinctly marked, 
and with strange emotion, the vivid blush 
which dyed Rosita’s usually pale cheek when 
she greeted him. Perhaps this flattering com- 
pliment, so wholly involuntary, helped to make 
him think she looked lovelier than ever. 
There was softness now combined with frank- 
ness in her manner; the heavy weight of sor- 
row had rolled off, only leaving a touching 
gravity. Her manner to her aunt evinced 
affectionate sweetness; and if Dofia Florinda 
spoiled her a little, it was no wonder. There 
could hardly be a doubt that the young girl’s 
companionship had given a new interest to 
her life. Her face had lost many of its hard 
lines, and she was very cheerful. 

They all expressed warm and unaffected 
pleasure at thus meeting; and entered into 
mutual details of their proceedings since they 
parted. Rosita presently slipped into the 
garden: Dojiia Florinda availed herself of her 
absence. 

“That dear child is now an object of con- 
stant solicitude,” said she, “but you have no 
idea how happy she makes me. I seem to 
have grown young again; that is, down to- 
wards middle age. I no longer worry myself 
about aches and pains that were half fancy; I 
enjoy novelty and beauty as much as she 
does, though I should never have sought them 
on my own account; nay, I should have been 
afraid to stir from home, I had become such a 
fixture.”’ 

“ Bstifania, too, looks all the better for the 
change.” 

“She does so. Ah, my dear friend, you 
gave me wonderfully good advice about a sea 
voyage. All your advice was good; you are 
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a benefactor. First, you saved my dear girl’s 
life at the risk of your own; then you made 
her life a happy one to herself and to me. For 
I have not told you all és 

Here Rosita entered with a most beautiful 
rose, and with charming grace presented it 
to him. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Stanfield as he accepted it, 
“ you remind me of our first meeting.” 

He was sorry directly the words had es- 
caped him; for Rosita changed colour, and 
evidently struggled with emotion. But she 
repressed it, and meanwhile Dojia Florinda 
went on,— 

“No, no, I have nct told you all; for after 
you left us Rosita would not rest till I let her 
learn English; and I found her a very good 
instructress—a lady who had come out as 
governess. She and Rosita got on delight- 
fully, chiefly by conversation; and as I could 
not understand a word of it, I pretended to 
grow jealous, and said I must learn too. I did 
pick up a little, did I not, my dear?” 

“A great deal, aunt.” 

“It was rather late in life to begin ; but my 
father always said I had a good ear for lan- 
guages, and would have let me learn French, 
but for the priests. The priests have little to 
say to us now.” 

“What!” cried Stanfield,“do you mean to say 
that you have altogether broken with them ?”’ 

“They set their faces quite against our 
travelling; and even my good old confessor 
went a little too far. It did not affect us; we 
were sorry they were unfriendly, but our eyes 
were opened.” 

“Those books you lent us,’ put in Rosita. 

“Yes, those books,” continued Dofia Flo- 
rinda, “You gave me your Testament, re- 





specting which I was eager to satisfy my curi- | 
|attack Valparaiso for having pulled down the 


osity. As I read I was continually tempted 
to exclaim, ‘ How can these things be?’ The 
scales fell from my eyes; I beheld the corrup- 
tions of our church.” 


us, and that the safest as well as pleasantest 
thing would be to travel.” 

“But you are still in a Roman Catholic 
country.” 

“So are you,” said Dofia Florinda, laugh- 
ing, “but neither of us is bound to stay here 
always. We shall move on in due time. But 
it has been a long way to come, to women un- 
used to wandering, whatever you may think of | 
it; and we are waiting to hear how Don Jorge 
manages our affairs. They wanted to tie us 
to the spot by stopping our supplies !” 

“That was abominable.” 

“Oh, we had friends who would not allow | 
that. We have quite enough for our require- | 
ments, though some affairs are pending. We | 
sailed not a day too soon. Not long before, a 
Spanish squadron, commanded by Admiral 
Pinzon, had suddenly appeared in our bay. 
They professed to have a scientific commission 
on board, geologists, naturalists, photogra- 
phers, and I know not what. Our townspeople 
feasted them, gave balls, dinners, concerts; 
never was more hospitality shown in Valpa- 
raiso. Our visitors shortly became too free 
and easy, and encroached on our kindness. ‘The 
admiral behaved in an overbearing manner. 
Differences ensued; we found out that our visi- 
tors were no true savans after all, but spies 
think of that, my friend!” 

“Something I have heard of this,” said 
Stanfield. 

“So, when they were found out,” proceeded 
Dofia Florinda, “they sailed off without as 
much as ‘ Vaya con Dios,’ and went and seized | 
the Chincha Islands, which we did not hear of | 
for some time. Meanwhile, Rosita and I had 
reached Buenos Ayres; and since we have 
been here we have heard that the Spanish 
Government has sent back Admiral Pinzon to 








Spanish flag, which never was pulled down, 
only some angry men called out, ‘ Down with it.’ 
Pinzon got the worst of it, and has destroyed 





“ Meanwhile,’ pursued Rosita, “‘ La Joven 
Campesina’ greatly affected me, but I wanted | 
a key to it in the Holy Scriptures themselves. | 
I importuned my aunt (she is a dear, good | 
aunt) till she allowed me to read the Testa- | 
ment. Then I could no longer remain in 
doubt or darkness, you know!” 

“Heaven be praised!” exclaimed Stanfield, 
with joy. 


himself; and we have shaken off the yoke.”’ 

“Thus good has come out of evil,” said 
Stanfield. ‘“ At least, it seems so, if the home 
Government do not, after all, avenge the sup- 
posed affront with a high hand.”’ 

“Not they,’ said Dofiia Florinda, with glee, 
“they will be afraid. You are surprised that 
an old woman should be so sanguine; but 
remember I have been the friend of San Mar- 


“And then Mrs. Green,” resumed Dofia| tin, and of Basil Hall; have always been a || 
Florinda (who called her Mrs. Grin), “carried Liberal in politics, and am now so in religion. 
on the good work which you had begun, and There is one thing that prevents my being 


read the Scriptures with us, comparing one 
part with another, and making it all plain; so | 
that at length we both felt we had become 


quite opposed to the belief and ‘practices around | people are separate from us. Now that we are 


| 
quite happy.” 
“ What is that, dear sefiora P” {| 
“We are looked on as aliens here. The | 
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place where reformed Christianity is the reli- 
gion of the country, and see how it works.” 

“ Visit us in England,” cried Stanfield, with 
vivacity; and Rosita suddenly blushed. 

“No, no,” said Dofia Florinda, “ we are not 
ready for that—I cannot cross the great At- 
lantic.” , 

“It’s nothing when you're used to it.” 

“J dare say not,” she replied, laughing; 
“but New York will suit me better.” 

“Why, we are soon going to New York. 
Take a passage there.”’ 

“Oh, do, aunt,” said Rosita, softly. 

“ Ah, I guessed what you would say; I will 
think about it, my child. In fact, I have 
thought about it already. You must get quite 
well first.” 

“T willtry hard,” said she, with animation ; 
and meeting Stanfield’s look, her eyes sank 
beneath his. 

“ Ah!” said he, venturing to take her hand, 
and looking from her to Dofia Florinda, “I 
know what I wish.” 

She could not help smiling, and said,— 

“ Perhaps I do too; but suppose I should 
not guess right ?” 

“Let me put it beyond doubt,” said he, 
kissing Rosita’s hand, “and give me a right to 
be her protector for life. You see how bold I 
can be; but your friendship has made me so.” 

“Then I am answerable for it, I suppose,” 
said Dofia Florinda. 
what say you? what says your heart?’’ She 
held out her arms. Rosita threw herself into 
them. 

*“T am a foolish old woman, I believe,’’ said 
Dofia Florinda, “but my first wish is that 
| those I love should be good and happy. What 
will they say at Valparaiso ?” 








CHAPTER IX.—ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Anp now it will be thought that “all went 
merry as a marriage bell.’’ Doubtless it might 
have done so had there been no such thing as 
| practicality in the world, no such thing as 
money, no such thing as national prejudice; 
in a word, no such person as Don Jorge. 

For he it was, without whom it was impos- 
sible to get Dofia Rosita’s marriage portion 
paid over; and he it was who, on the first 
hint on the matter from Dojia Florinda, ex- 
pressed himself in most unqualified terms re- 
specting the union of a daughter of the true 
church with a heretic. 

“Put yourself in his place.” He, being a 
strict Roman Catholic and unquestioning dis- 
ciple of the priests, thought of his elderly and 
juvenile relatives’ sudden fancy for travelling in 








“Rosita, my precious, | 








moving about, I should like to visit some | remote latitudes, much as a responsible London 


man of business would think of a widowed aunt 
and orphaned cousin starting off by themselves 
for the coast of Ashantee; and regarded a Pro- 
testant alliance with as much horror as the 
said citizen’ would experience at an inter- 
marriage with a Mahommedan. Dofia Flo- 
rinda might well ask, “ What will they say at 
Valparaiso?’’ Her little coterie there, and 
Rosita’s friends at Santiago, were sufficiently 
excited on the subject; but, after all, they 
formed in their utmost force but a small por- 
tion of the civilized world, or even of the popu- 
lation of those two cities. They talked and they 
exclaimed till they had something else to talk 
and exclaim about, and then there was an end; 
for few of us occupy a prominent or permanent 
place in the world’s eye, whatever we may 
think of it. 

But the priests went more seriously to 
work, for doubtless they thought it a very 
grievous matter; and we may suppose some 
or all of them quite as sincerely of opinion as 
Don Jorge, that Rosita was imperilling her soul’s 
salvation by her projected marriage. They left 
not a stone unturned, therefore, to prevent it; 
and did so far succeed that her affairs were 
hindered of settlement till she came of age. 

In the meanwhile it was currently reported 
that the unhappy young lady’s reason had 
been disordered by the tragic conflagration 
which had robbed her of her mother and sis- 
ters; and that her aunt found the only way to 
keep her quiet was by taking her from place 
to place. Much better for her would be some 
asylum, said the priests ; and, best of all, a well- 
selected convent, where the tender care of a 





judicious lady superior might gradually restore | 


her to reason, and at allevents preventa scandal. 

Don Jorge was induced to represent this to 
Dofia Florinda, who replied in a very sharp 
letter that Rosita was as sane as he was, and 
if he liked to come so far he might judge for 
himself. When Rosita found there was some 
idea of Don Jorge’s coming (though there was 
nothing he was less likely to do), she became 
terribly afraid of his sudden appearance, armed 
with powers of some sort to carry her off; and 
though Dofia Florinda assured her this could 
not be, she herself was not without secret 
misgivings and presentiments of danger. At 
her niece’s urgent entreaty, therefore, they 
proceeded to New York, whither Stanfield had 
already preceded them. 

He, on his part, was not without his per- 
plexities. If there is a page of romance in 
our life, there are sure to be several hundred 
prosaic pages before and after it. Stanfield 
felt well assured that his dearly loved younger 
sister Ellen would sympathize with him, and 
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| hand, his eldest sister Sophia was likely to 
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love Rosita with all her heart; on the other 


object very much to his marrying a foreigner, 
who had till lately held a creed opposed to his 
own. ‘This made him write first to Ellen, 
which Sophia was hurt at, and attributed to the 
right canse, viz., his being afraid of her opinion. 

The letters, therefore, which Stanfield re- 
ceived from home were of a mixed complexion ; 
and when Dofia Florinda inquired of him 
whether his friends were pleased at the pros- 
pect of his marriage, an involuntary motion of 
his eyelid was observed by Rosita, and she 
laid her hand on his arm, quickly saying,— 

“They do not wish you to have me.” 

“They will when they know you,” said he. 
“ At present you are a shadow to them; they 
can’t half believe what I say of you.”’ 

Rosita still looked troubled. “I do not like 
entering a family where I am unwelcome,” 
said she. 

“What nonsense, my child!” said Dofia 
Florinda. “If one likes a man sufficiently to 
marry him, she need not trouble herself about 
all his relations; at all events, she ought to 
know her own mind, and not accept him if 
their concurrence is wanting. Parents, I grant 
you—parents and guardians—must be obeyed ; 
but the parents of you both are dead; I am 
your guardian, and my consent is obtained. 
Don Jorge is a man of honour; he will pay 
your money when you are of age.” 

“Tell me, Rosita,” said Stanfield, “do you 
wish now to fail me, because one of my sisters, 
not knowing you, cannot be as cordial as she 
will be when you are acquainted? If you 
wish to draw back, it is not too late.” 

Rosita looked up at him, and tears were in 
her eyes. 

“T do not wish to disappoint you—I will 
never draw back,” said she, “if you will take 
me, faults and all; only I do not want to dis- 
please your friends. I know how different I 
must be from the young ladies of your own 
country, with all their advantages. They will 
find out how little I know.” 

“T am sorry to say, Rosita, the young ladies 
of my country do not always avail themselves 
of their many advantages. Some of them are 
exceedingly silly; and it would be a good 
thing if they found out how little they them- 
selves know; but there is not a chance of it. 
Others, however, are all that heart and mind 
can wish, and fully justify the encomiums that 
are passed on my countrywomen. I am proud 
to think my sister Ellen is one of these; and 
when you know her you will be sure to love 
her, and she to love you.” 

“Ah! if I were assured of that!” 

He gently reminded her that one way to a 





good understandiug between them would be the 
possession of a: common language and common 
pursuits. Incited by this, Rosita’ diligently 
renewed ‘her efforts at improvement, in which 
Stanfield gladly assisted her; and thus they 
became daily more acquainted with each other’s 
characters. Dofia Florinda remarked to Esti- 
fania, “It is not at all the way of our people 
to allow young folks these opportunities of 
studying one another’s dispositions ; but it is 
the custom of the country we are now in, and 
I cannot but think there is sense in it.” 

And thus the time flowed on till Rosita‘was 
ofage. Very tedious was the correspondence 
with Don Jorge, which, at Stanfield’s instance, 
was chiefly carried on through professional 
men. At length the money affairs were settled, 
—Don Jorge professed himself very glad to 


evidently looked on as outcasts and apostates. 
He seemed to think Rosita’s fate scarcely less 
deplorable than that of her sisters. 

Kstifania came in, one evening, out of breath, 
and all in a tremble. 

*T have seen Don Yriarte!” 

* Nonsense, Estifania! impossible. Where?” 

“In a crowded street, turning under an 
archway. Hedid not see me. But next time 
he may see me when I do not see him.” 

* What is the matter?” inquired Stanfield, 
who entered at this moment, and noticed 
Rosita’s paleness. 

“Don Yriarte is here!” 

“Here? Has he been here?” 

“No, but Estifania saw him.” 

“The city is free to him as it is to us, even 
if it were he, which most likely it was not,” 
said Stanfield, lightly; “I come full of happi- 
ness which I wish to communicate to you, my 
Rosita—letters, delightful letters from Eng- 
land, not only from Ellen. My friend Grover, 
who is taking his holiday in England, has run 
down to Willowsly and seen my sisters; in 
fact, he has spent some days there, for, know- 
ing how much he could tell them of me and 
of you, they warmly welcomed him, and would 
not let him go till he had satisfied them in 
every particular. The result is that both of 
them are as eager to know you and as dis- 











posed to love you as you yourself ean wish. 
Hear what they say.” 

And he read his sister’s letters with anima- 
tion, while the colour rose in the sensitive 
Rosita’s cheeks. Then, with a gay smile,— 
“You see that the sooner we now go home 
to them the better,” said he; “and if Don 
Yriarte has given you a little fright, and in- 
clined you to quicken your movements, I shall 
feel heartily obliged to him!” 

“You shall not owe me to a fear like that,” 











have done with them. His kinswomen were | 
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said Rosita, frankly. “Yes, now that your | 
dear sisters are ready to welcome me, I will | 
meet their affection more than halfway.” 
After this, nothing occurred to prevent the 
happy union from taking place. On their 
arrival in England they found Grover still in | 
the country; and a warm invitation to his 
friend’s seat induced a lengthened stay, which 
issued in his becoming the accepted lover of 


Ellen Stanfield, between whom and Rosita had 
sprung up a close friendship. 

We cannot close this little tale without 
giving ourselves the pleasure of informing 
our readers that this present summer, on 
July 29, a Spanish Protestant church was 
opened at Santiago, for a.congregation of 
native worshippers. May it be the means of 
great blessing! 








“WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE.” 


THERE is no time for musing like the dusk of 
a winter’s afternoon. Summer evenings, 
silent and calm as they may be, are in them- 
selves so full of beauty, that impressions are 
continually made upon the mind by surround- 
ing objects; and a train of thought is no 
sooner started than it is broken off by some 
emotion called forth by the external loveliness 
of the closing day. But a winter afternoon is 
opportune rather than suggestive. There is 
nothing to awaken admiration, to excite feel- 
ing, or to impel the ‘mind in any particular 
direction. The commonplace objects which 
occupy the niches and corners of the familiar 
sitting-room have no haze of mystery or glory 
hanging over them to excite the imagination, 
or to rouse enthusiasm; and, seated beside a 
clear fire, in the dusky twilight of a winter’s 
afternoon, one feels as little disposed to vex 
one’s self with vain regrets over the golden age 
of the past, as to yearn for the blessings of the 
doubtful good time coming. A pleasant sense 
of satisfaction in the present state of things, 
and a drowsy desire that every one would let 
well alone, are the sentiments naturally pro- 
duced by this cosy season; and one can easily 
imagine the most zealous patriot or ardent 
reformer exclaiming over his glowing hearth, 
in the dusk of a winter afternoon,— 


‘*Is there confusion in the little isle ? 
Let what is broken so remain. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ? 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 


Is there any peace 


All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence ; ripen, fall, and cease.” 


It may have been owing in some measure, per- 
haps, to the influences of the time and state that 
I shut up a certain new book which I had been 
reading this afternoon, threw it down upon 
the table, and drew my chair nearer to the 
fire. The book was one which I should not 
have chosen for myself, but I had been asked 
as a special favour to read it by Miss Georgina 


Sparkes, the niece of my friend Miss Finnell, 
who is now paying a visit to her aunt in Dul- 
ford. 

I believe she considered me to be in a 
woefully benighted condition because I had 
not: read this particular work, and she confi- 
dently assured me that after its perusal I 
should find all my present opinions on the 
subject of which it treats completely reversed. 
Perhaps I was not in a receptive state this 
afternoon, and but little disposed to disturb 
old ideas; at all events, the book carried no 
conviction of its truthfulness to my mind, but 
rather excited something of that kind of irrita- 
bility which is experienced when one is startled 
by a harsh discordant note in a concerted 
piece of music—a note which, by virtue of its 
own lawlessness and inappropriateness, suc- 
ceeds in making itself heard above the music 
of its fellows, which in the meantime are 
steadily holding their due place in the chords 
of harmony. 

The other day Miss Georgina Sparkes called 
me—to the horror of her good aunt—“ a 
Philistine.” I was not quite so much over- 
come by the epithet as dear Miss Finnell, who 
could only think of Samson’s wife, and fancied 
her niece meant to insinuate that I was not to 
be trusted with a secret. I fear, however, 
that Miss Sparkes will think even more con- 
temptibly of my unenlightened condition when 
[ tell her that one powerful obstacle to my 
receiving the new ideas contained in her book 
is the conviction that “ what everybody says,” 
and has said for some generations, must have 
some strong foundation of truth; at least it 
seems to me to rest on a more sound basis 
than the self-evolved wisdom of a single indi- 
vidual which runs counter to the general 
belief and experience. 

It is no new thing, certainly, to find persons 
ready, either on their own behalf or in support 
of some favourite teacher, to make light of 
learning, of experience, and of the conclusions 
obtained by the unanimous voice of the wise 
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and capable, but it appears as though the ten- 
dency to set the crude notions which have 
been fermenting in the mind of one individual, 
against the wisdom of a multitude of counsel- 
lors, had much increased of late. There is, 
indeed, scarcely any subject at present which 
has not its new teacher, prepared to show the 
folly of past knowledge and practice. Let it 
be on religion, education, science, or politics, 
what “every one” has said is just what is not 
“true.” 

It is undoubtedly ordained in the highest 
wisdom that at certain periods commonly 
received opinions should be severely tested 
and sifted; such is the ordinance of the God 
of truth, in order that His truth may renew 
its vital power in the minds of men, and that 


bigoted and narrow-minded. The mind, 
wearied by the continual iteration of a few 
dogmatic assertions and exaggerated denun- 
ciations, turns for very relief to a new opinion, 
simply as a refreshing novelty. It generally 
happens that persons thus unhappily circum- 
stanced have not been taught the true duty of 
the mind towards God. An attempt has been 
made to cause them to adhere to a certain 
class of views, but it has not been set before 
them thai they are responsible to God for the 
due use of the intellect in searching continu- 
ally, with all humility and earnestness, for the 
truth; and they have thus never learned to 
regard the turning aside from this search at 
the call of caprice or prejudice, as an actual 
sin; strong sectarian or party feeling has usually 





its light may be shed abroad in the dark places |an effect on those subjected to its influence 
of the earth; but while we admit this neces- | the reverse of that which it desires, and those 








sity, and rejoice in the final victory of the} who would train the young in the ways of 
truth, an awful responsibility rests on those | sound opinions and correct tastes should espe- 
who, out of wilful caprice, to say nothing of | cially beware of one-sided judgments and unjust 
positive criminality, delight in calling evil | denunciations. 
good, and good evil. As. the consequence of this tendency to 
There is, however, a certain charm in fancy- | individualism, there has arisen a loud outcry 
ing that all the world is in error, and that a| against conventionalism, so that to censure a 
few sharp-sighted individuals only perceive | work of literature or art, as “in accordance 
this, and see the right course; and this view | with conventional ideas,” or as “ having been 
of commonly received opinions is especially | subjected to conventional treatment,” is con- 
attractive to three classes of persons,—the in- | sidered equivalent to a sentence of condem- 
experienced, the uneducated, and those whose | nations. 
lot has been cast in one contracted circle. | Now conventionalism implies a coming to- 
Most long-established ideas are founded | gether of the many, and a general agreement 
upon that profound knowledge of human ‘as to certain beliefs, laws, and regulations; 
nature which is only gained by an experience and a right comprehension of these, and the 
of life such as is attainable to those alone! due appreciation of them, constitute the prin- 
who have walked for many years along the cipal difference between a cultivated being and 
thoroughfares of the world. Now it is just | one who blunders onward after his own law- 
this experience which gives the elder members less fashion. It is very true that all opinions 
of every generation an advantage over the and rules, laid down by the general voice, are 
younger, an advantage which the younger can- but the ideas of fallible beings, and may, 
not but feel, though they would fain-ignore it; therefore, be often incorrect and demand re- 
and hence the eagerness with which the young consideration and modification; but to effect 
often seize hold of a new notion that proves any such needful changes a knowledge so 
every one hitherto to have been mistaken, | extensive, and an experience so wide are re- 
because it implies the worthlessness of that quired, as are very rarely attained by a single 
experience which they lack. human being. There is an amount of respon- 
A novel opinion is often equally charming sibility also in breaking down old barriers and 
to the uneducated, and for much the same opening new paths that causes the thoughtful 
reason. If one has had but little opportunity and earnest to shrink from undertaking so 
for study, and possesses but a slender stock of serious a work on any light grounds. 
knowledge, it is certainly satisfactory to meet, This wayward opposition to long-established 
with a new idea that proves the worthlessness opinion, the capricious estimate formed of 
of all that has hitherto been said or written on well-accredited facts, and a contempt for the 
the subject, and thus renders fruitless the rules of correct taste and right feeling, have 
labours of those who have mastered the ancient been productive of many evil results in the 
stores of learning. | religion, the literature, and the manners of the 
But, perhaps, to none has a novel and_ period. 
daring assertion so strong an attraction as to| In the sacred sphere of religion the honest 
those who have been brought up among the love of truth has been exchanged for a desire 
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to exhibit some peculiarity which shall cause 
the individual to become prominent among his 
fellows. It is not enough to believe what 
“everybody” holds true; that would be to 
confess one’s self one of the multitude. Hither 
more or less is necessary in order to assert 
one’s individuality, and lay claim to a distinc- 
tion from the common mass of believers. Thus 
we see attempts made to procure a singular 
position by the display of a kind of piety, 
distinguished by its credulity and curious 
imitations of antique forms on the one side; 
while on the other are those who desire to 
be remarkable by their careless and irreve- 
rent rejection of truths commonly held most 
sacred. 

To assert that all those who are striving to 
revive obsolete ceremonies, or to subject holy 
things to an irreverent criticism, are solely ani- 
mated by so low and dishonest a motive as the 
desire of singularity would be most unjust. It 
rests with each one to ask himself, as in the sight 
of God, how far his faith and practice are the 
results of a single-hearted, honest endeavour 
to know and do the will of his Master in 
heaven. 

The attempt to exhibit an independence of 
what “everybody says” has _ considerably 
affected the literature of our time, and has | 
more especially produced two notable evils. 


forbidden subjects, and the coarseness of style, 
degrading and disgracing those works of 
imagination which of late have called forth a 
general cry of shame. A certain class of per- 
sons are always anxious, we are told, “to rush 
in where angels fear to tread,’’ and we can 
only hope that it is this senseless weakness, 
rather than any direct intention to engage in 
the awful work of spreading evil, which has 
induced so many women to come before the 
public as sensat‘vaal novelists: Still the mis- 
chief has been done, and terrible is the respon- 
sibility resting on those who, for the sake of 
gratifying the miserable desire to distinguish 
themselves by audacity, have not hesitated to 
corrupt the feelings and degrade the principles 
of a multitude of persons who look to fictitious 
literature as the means of passing many a 
weary or lingering hour. 

From the literature of a period the transi- 
tion to the manners is rapid, for there has 
ever been a close connection between the two, 
and never has this been more intimate than in 
the present day, when the number of readers 
is so greatly increased. The spread of such 
popular works as exalt a mad defiance of the 
common precepts of morality, and the common 
rules of propriety and refined tastes into a 
pseudo-heroism, is certain to be followed by a 
number of miserable attempts to imitate the 
same in real life. There are very few persons 











The first is a tendency to form capricious esti- 
mates of characters and events of the past, 
without any due regard to the strict principles | 
of justice. Those great men who have long | 
held a high place in public esteem, have been | 
for this reason alone apparently subject to | 
denunciation and abuse, for which no solid | 
ground of truth exists. 'The motive which has 
led to the expression of condemnation appears 
to be much the same as that which induced 
the Athenian to vote for the ostracism of Aris- 
tides. The dishonest citizen had no true ground 
of complaint against the statesman, but he 
was quite tired, he said, of hearing Aristides | 
always called the Just. | 

These aspersions may be of little moment as | 
regards the memory of the wise and good, but | 
the habit of giving false verdicts, induced by | 
a love of paradox, and regardless of truth and 
justice, must be looked upon as a very serious | 
evil, although it will naturally follow that any 
literature thus biassed can have no enduring | 
value. 

A second result of the desire to defy the | 
opinion of “everybody” is shown by the | 
frequent violation of the rules of propriety 
and good taste in much of the popular litera- 
ture of the day. To the wish to exhibit a 
daring independence of common restraints, | 


corrupting single minds. 
yielded to the caprices of the moment, and in- 


who are insensible to the instinctive desire to 
invest their common natures and every-day 
acts with something of the heroic; and where 
the ideal which they fain would imitate is 
remarkable for truth, purity, self-sacrifice, and 
other noble qualities, a vast influence for good 
is thus shed abroad. But if heroism be repre- 
sented to consist in a casting off of common 
restraints, and a daring exhibition of inherent 
evil, what wonder is it that those who feed 
their imaginations on such lawless concep- 
tions should themselves be distinguished by 
a want of good sense, discretion, and right 
feeling ? 

It is easy to speak in a general way of the 
prevailing follies and evils of a particular age, 
but it is important to remember that all the 
folly and all the evil which characterize a 
certain period is that which is said and done 
by individuals. The spread of error and of 
fantastic ideas is brought about by the want of 
sound habits of thought and of an honest love 
of truth in individuals. The attempt to defy 
well-founded opinions, to make light of accre- 
dited facts, and to tread under foot the rules 
of good taste, corrupt an age only by first 
When the mind is 


may no doubt be traced the wilful choice. of| dulgence is given to the desire to be startled 
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rather than to be correctly informed,—when the 
love of notoriety gets the upper hand of the 
love of truth, the judgment is in the mean- 
time overpowered and dethroned. No longer 
under the sober discipline and control of the 
understanding, the mind thus becomes the 
prey of grotesque ideas, confirmed eccentri- 
cities, or even worse forms of mental disease. 
A number of individuals thus affected bring 
about one of those strange and disordered 
phases of society which the succeeding age 
looks upon with wonder and disgust. 

As the evil lies in the individual, on each 


which to support his opinions or justify his 
acts. 

Next to the sincere and humble study of 
the Holy Scriptures, a sound education may be 
placed as a corrective to the thoughtless habit 
of taking up opinions for the sake of their 
novelty and opposition to those generally 
received. In a sound education is included 
not the mere impartation of sundry facts, but 
ithe training of the mind to careful, honest 
habits of thought, such as cause a natural 
|recoil of abhorrence from “ whatsoever loveth 





| or maketh a lie,” whether it be a false deduc- 


. “7 . . { . . . . 
one rests the responsibility also of aiding to | tion, a perverted fact, an unjust view of any 
check or increase a general tendency to evil.| character or event, or the advocacy of an 


The first step on the part of all those who are 
desirous to promote the spread of truth, and 
a healthy state of public feeling, is to consider 
how far they are honestly endeavouring to 
bring their own minds into this condition. 
It is not by leaving the mind a prey to every 
vagrant impression, or to every fugitive im- 
pulse, that steady habits of thought and a fine 
discrimination are obtained. The judgment 
needs training and cultivation to preserve 
its soundness and keenness of perception, and 
for this purpose an exertion of the will is re- 
quired, in order to direct the mind to certain 
subjects of thought, and to restrain it from 
others. If it be asked, What are the best 
means of thus cultivating the judgment and 
training it to a quick discernment between 
good and evil, truth and error, we must place 
first the earnest study of the Holy Scriptures. 
But by this study we must not understand a 
mere search for texts which may appear to 
support or contradict particular views. Error 
has no more insidious weapon than this habit 
of detaching small portions of the sacred books, 
and giving them a capricious application. By 
these very means the grossest delusions and 
the worst heresies have been propagated and 
defended. Not an error, not a single corrupt 
practice which has crept into the Church but 
has its defenders, armed with some little sen- 
tence or phrase wrested from the Scriptures 
by which to uphold its claims. Ungodly men 
even have maintained the defence of an evil 
and frivolous life with “ Be not righteous over- 
much.” 

But the mind which has become imbued 
with the holy truths and pure spirit of the 
Bible, through the habitual and faithful study 
of it as a whole, is prepared to judge of 
opinions and actions from a noble standpoint ; 
and the first decisions of such a mind will 
probably be more in accordance with the 
counsels of God than the result arrived at by 
the mere text-seeker, who may have spent 
some hours in searching for single verses by 


opinion which has not been truly and heartily 
approved by the judgment and the con- 
science. 

An enlarged knowledge would also teach 
the seeker after novelties that many of those 
ideas which he fancies to be recent discoveries 
are in reality old delusions, long ago dispelled, 
or ancient errors, over which even Truth her- 
self has almost forgotten her former victories. 

Supplemental to a sound education, a judi- 
cious choice of books for general reading is 
very needful, in order to carry on the work 
already begun. Never was more care required 
to select what to read and what to let alone 





than in the present day; and never did the 
responsibility of the choice depend so much 
upon each individual. The thousands of 
volumes and magazines constantly issuing 
from the press, and the facilities for obtaining 
the perusal of these, throw open, even to the 
young and inexperienced, a vast field, where 
are found on every side productions of various 
kinds, some pleasant to the eye and good for 
food, others of a rank, unwholesome growth, 
and many fatally poisonous. ‘To distinguish 
between these, and to select such as promote 
the healthy development of the mind, or its 
harmless recreation, is a solemn duty which 
each one must fulfil for himself. 

But little good is done in drawing any arbi- 
trary lines of exclusion, by which an attempt 
is made to condemn indiscriminately all works 
of a certain class or particular tinge of opinion. 
Censures are thus often passed upon books, 
which are so manifestly undeserved, that not 
only is a gross act of injustice committed, but 
the effect is to raise the tide of public feeling at 
once in their favour. It also tends greatly 
to contract both mind and heart if we confine 
our reading to the little circle of publications 
setting forth our favourite views, or describing 
the characters and lives of those only who 
have held them. We need make for our- 
selves no more rigid “Index Hupurgatorius” 
than we are called upon to form by the exclu- 
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sion of all works which are at variance with | in the power of education, in the choice of 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever | books, and even in the study of the word of 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, | God, there is yet one thing needed in order to 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things | escape the thousand evil influences at work in 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re-| the present day, and that is, that we should 
port.” Here is no narrow range of subjects,| offer continually the prayer of David, “0 
nothing that shuts out of necessity works|send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them 
of reflection, of history, biography, or travel,|lead me.’ In dependence on this divine 
of poetic fancy or lively romance, of scientific guidance and enlightenment we may, instead 
research or artistic taste. And yet there are | of being the prey of every new gale of opinion, 
given to us here certain touchstones by which} go on from strength to strength, increasing in 
we may prove. whether a book, coming under | knowledge, stability, and holiness, until the 
either of these designations, is of noble metal,|day arrives when we shall enter that city 
or only a base mixture of false elements. | where there is no need of any means of illu- 
Amid the most honest endeavours to seek} mination, for “the Lord God and the Lamb 
the truth and to hold fast that which is good, | are the light thereof.” A. J, BUCKLAND. 





THE SKALDS AND THEIR SONGS. 


Tue early poets of the North, known as Skalds, | eye-witnesses of yourselyes!’”* The Skalds 
were renowned for their songs, not only in | were, therefore, to a great extent, the depo- 
Iceland, but also in Denmark, Sweden, and | sitaries of national history; they sang the 
Norway. ‘They were held in much estimation | achievements and the pedigrees of the great 
by high and low; they attended the courts of | men of their own and of preceding times; and 
the Northern kings, and were frequently em- thus they furnished materials for the historical 
ployed by them in embassies of importance. | writers of later days. The information which 
Mallet, in his “Northern Antiquities,’ * a they furnished was not, however, always to be 
work to which we shall frequently have occa- relied upon. Tradition, like a snowball, gathers 
sion to refer, says,— as it rolls; it never loses anything by trans- 
“ Hakon, Earl of Norway, had five celebrated | mission; and doubtless the story preserved in 
Skalds along with him in that famous battle | many an elaborate ode would, if traced up to 
when the warriors of Jornsburg were defeated ; | the bare facts, diminish as regards both quality 
and history records that they sung each an | and quantity, like the well-known “three black 
ode to animate the soldiers before they en- | crows.” 
engaged. . . . They were rewarded for the The wandering Skalds appear to have prac- 
poems they composed in honour of the kings | tised other arts besides that of minstrelsy, and 
and heroes with magnificent presents; we | far less innocent. ‘Oracles were not the only 
never find the Skald singing his verses at the | efforts made by the curiosity of the Scandina- 
courts of princes without being recompensed | vians -to penetrate into futurity, nor the only 
with golden rings, glittering arms, and rich | relief imposture afforded them. They had 
apparel. . . . In a word, the poetic art | diviners, both male and female, honoured with 
was held in much high estimation, that great | the name of prophets, and revered as if they 
lords, and even kings, did not disdain to cul- | had been such. Some of them were said to 
tivate it with the utmost pains themselves.” + | have familiar spirits, who never left them, and 
“The respect, however, which the northern | whom they consulted under the form of little 
nations paid to their Skalds was not owing to idols; others dragged the ghosts of the de- 
the nobility of their extraction. A people | parted from their tombs, and forced the dead 
whose object was glory could not fail of showing | to tell them what would happen. Poetry was 
a great deference to those who both published often employed for the like absurd purposes ; 
it abroad and consigned it to futurity, let their | and those same Skalds or bards who, as we 
origin be what it would. . . . Hence arose | shall see hereafter, enjoyed such credit among 
the custom of always bringing them into the | the living, boasted a power of disturbing the 
scene of action: Olaf, king of Norway, placing | repose of the dead, and of dragging them out 
three of them one day around him in battle, of their gloomy abodes by force of certain 
cried out with spirit, ‘You shall not relate | songs which they knew how to compose. The 
what you have only heard, but what you are | same ignorance which made poetry ta be re- 


* London: Bohn’s edition, 1859, t Pp. 1365. * Pp. 135, 136, 
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garded as something supernatural, persuaded 
them also that the letter or Runic characters, 
which were then used by the few who were able 
to write and read, included in them certain 
mysterious and magical properties. Impostors 
then easily persuaded a credulous people that 
these letters, disposed and combined after a 
certain manner, were able to work wonders, 


and in particular to presage future events. | 


| There were letters, or runes, to procure vic- 
tory, to preserve from poison, to cure bodily | taining thirteen runes, was discovered early in 


diseases, to dispel evil thoughts from the | 
mind, to dissipate melancholy, and to soften | 


the severity of a cruel mistress. ‘They em- 


ployed pretty nearly the same characters for | 


| all these different purposes, but they varied 
| the order and combination of the letters; they | 


| the course of the sun, &c. 
consisted that puerile and ridiculous art, a 
_ little understood, probably, by those who pro- | 


wrote either from right to left, or from top to | 
bottom, or in form of a circle, or contrary to | 


fessed it as it was distrusted by those who | 


_ had recourse to it.”’ * 


Yet the Skalds attributed the invention of! 
A|dinavians may rank in the highest class of 


these Runic characters to the great Odin. 


| very ancient Skald says of them that they 


are “the letters which the great ancient 
traced out; which the gods composed; which 
Odin, the sovereign of the gods, engraved ;” 
and this supposed divine origin led them to 
see such mystery in those simple strokes. 
They were “distinguished into various kinds. 
The nowious, or, as they called them, the bitter 
runes, were employed to bring various evils on 


| their enemies; the favourable averted misfor- 


| those who used them; 


tunes; the victoriows procured conquest to 
the medicinal were in- 


, scribed on the leaves of trees for healing; 


| other runes with the greatest niceness. 


others served to dispel melancholy thoughts, 
to prevent shipwreck, were antidotes against 
poison, preservation against the resentment of 
their enemies, and efficacious to render a 
mistress favourable. If an ignorant person 
had chanced to write one letter for another, or 
had but erred in the minutest stroke, he would 
have exposed his mistress to some dangerous 
illness, which was only to be cured by writing 
All 


| these kinds differed only in the ceremonies 





observed in writing them, in the materials on 
which they were written, in the place where 
they were exposed, in the manner in which 
the lines were drawn, whether in the form of a 
circle, of a serpent, or a triangle, &c.”’ + 

As time rolled on the Runic characters were 
brought more closely into contact with the 
common life of mortals, and were used for 
inscriptions. Such have been found carved 


* Pp. 117,118. t Pp. 226, 227. 








In this principally | 





on rocks or large blocks of stone, and occa- 
sionally on wood, and are. chiefly epitaphs. 
More have been discovered in Sweden than in 


other countries, but none bear traces of any | 


period prior to the eleventh century. 

There were sixteen letters in the Runic 
alphabet of the Scandinavians, and the same 
number in that of the Anglo-Saxons. Other 
nations seem also to have possessed one of 
their own. One Anglo-Saxon inscription, con- 


the seventeenth century in Nottinghamshire, 
engraved upon a stone cross; but great dif- 
ference of opinion exists respecting its trans- 
lation. 

Let us now glance at some of the songs of 
the Skalds. Their style “is very enigmatical 
'and figurative, very remote from the common 
| language, and for that reason grand, but 
timid; sublime, but obscure. If it be the 
character of poetry to have nothing in common 
with prose, if the language of the gods ought 
to be quite different from that of men; if 
|everything should be expressed by imagery, 
figures, hyperboles, and allegories, the Scan- 


poets.”* A dictionary of poetical epithets 
and metaphors existed for the use of the 
Skalds, who seem carefully to have avoided 
the use of a simple term if a figurative ex- 
pression could be found as a substitute. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, that very few of 
the Skaldic songs possess any literary value; 
nor that a wide difference may readily be 


observed between the style of these lays and | 
The names of be- | 


the poems of the Eddas. 
tween two and three hundreds Skalds have 
been preserved, but their effusions have been 
characterized as ‘mere bombast,” “ tumid and 
obscure.” The name of verse-smiths was 
bestowed upon the Skalds, “though we are 
perfectly aware that this was a common ex- 
pression, and not by any means a term of 
reproach; smith being, in fact, used to desig- 
nate any one who exercised an art, whether 
merely mechanical or intellectual. An archi- 
tect, for instance, is still called in Icelandic, a 
house-smith. 
work as that of the blacksmith; the latter, 
however, being of far greater utility. 


But in the tenth and eleventh | 
centuries the Skaldic art was as much a handi- 


The | 


sturdy blacksmith hammered out iron into | 


horsehoes and ploughshares; the mercenary | 


Skald, in like manuer, hammered out far-fetched | 


metaphors into a jingling rhapsody in praise 
of any one who would amply reward him for 
his mechanical labour.” + 
Olaf Thordson is the most celebrated of the 
Skalds whose works have! come down to us. 
#* P, 237. + P. 379, note. 
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He was nephew to Snorri Sturlasson, and to 
him we owe the “ Skalda,” or the Scandinavian 
Ars Poetica, consisting of—‘“1. A collection of 
the epithets and far-fetched metaphors em- 


ployed by the Skalds, illustrated by numerous | 


specimens of their composition, as well as by 
a poem written by Snorri, in upwards of a 
hundred different metres. 2. Various treatises 
on grammatical and rhetorical figures, on the 
Roman characters, &c. 

Rask’s Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon grammars 
furnish a description of the structure of the 
Skaldic poetry. Each poem is divided into 
regular strophes of about eight lines each, 
divided into quarter-strophes, or couplets. The 
chief characteristic of the verse is alliteration, 
either with vowels or consonants. 
tion with consonants requires that three words 
or accentuated syllables in a couplet have the 
same initial letters, and that two of these words 
be placed in the first, and the other in the 
second line. The initial letter of the latter is 
called the headstaff, or cardinal letter.” 

A specimen of this kind of alliteration, which 
was also characteristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
is found in “ Pier’s Plowman’s Vision,” written 
in 1359 :— 


“T Looked on my Left halfe, 
As the Lady me taught, 
And was Ware of a Woman, 
Worthlyith clothed.” 


When vowels are used for alliteration, al- 
though each of the three words must begin with 
a vowel, it is not necessarily the same. Rask 
states that the alliterative letters, whether | 
vowels or consonants, “ must always be found | 
in those words which have the stress or tone 
on the syllable that begins with them; but a 
word may commence with a toneless derivative 
syllable without disturbing the alliteration. It | 
is, moreover, a rule that, in the two connected 
lines, there must not be more than three words 
beginning in this manner, though a toneless 
prefix or a toneless particle is not considered 
as any infringement. The cardinal letter does 
not necessarily stand first in the second line, 
but is often preceded by one or more short 
words, yet not by such as require the tone or 
emphasis in reading. These short precursory 





* Allitera- | 


words, which, though independent of the struc- 
ture of the verse, are necessary to the comple- 
tion of the sense, constitute what may be called 
the complement, or what is termed in Icelandic 
the verse-filling” (mal-fylling). Certainly it is 
not only in the songs of the Skalds that mdil- 
fylling is found! 

A hundred different kinds of verse are enu- 
merated by the Skalds, but Rask comprises 
them all under three divisions—narrative verse, 
heroic verse, and popular verse. We will give 
but one specimen, and will take it from the 
heroic class; it is an extract from the cele- 
brated Death Song of Ragnar Lodbrok, a 
Danish king. He is said to have been taken 
prisoner by Ella, a prince of Northumberland, 
who threw him into a dungeon, and sentenced 
him to die by the bite of vipers. While en- 
during the tortures of this protracted death 
he sang his own eulogy, narrating his own 
warlike deeds. Our readers will have no diffi- 


| culty in tracing the consonantal alliteration 


which has been preserved in the translation :— 


“ Hewed we with the hanger! 
Hard upon the time "twas, 
When in Gothlandia going 
To give death to the serpent; 
Then obtained we Thora, 

Thence have warriors called men, 
The Ling-eel,* since I laid low, 
Lodbrok: at that carnage 

Struck I the stealthy monster 
With steel of finest temper. 


“ Hewed we with the hanger ! 
It hap'd that when I young was 
Erst in Eyra’s channel, 
Outpoured we blood for grim wolves, 
And golden-footed Fray birds ; 
There found we them, while sung loud 
On high-seamed helmets 
Hard iron, food in plenty ; 
All was ocean swollen, 
Through oozed blood went the raven.” 


The third and last division of Icelandic 
literature, the Sagas, will form the subject of 
our next and concluding paper. 

0. S. A. 


* Ling-eel, or heath-adder, ¢. ¢., serpent. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR GEORGE CORNISH WHITLOCK, K.C.B., 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


In the last century the army of the Madras 
Presidency held a foremost place in the 
achievement of the grand roll of victories by 
which our Indian empire was established. I 
need only point to the names emblazoned on 
the colours of the old Madras Fusiliers (now 
known in Her Majesty’s service as the 102nd 
Royal Madras Fusiliers), such as “ Arcot,” 
“ Plassey,” and many others, to bring back to 
the mind the glorious deeds of Clive, while 
the colours of numerous native infantry regi- 
ments bear on their folds the word Seringa- 
patam, recalling the brilliant feat of arms by 
which Lord Harris earned his peerage, and by 


and military bearing of your Rajpoot, proved 
faithful to his salt in those troublous times. 
When the whole Bengal army rose in mutiny, 
when Bombay regiments in numerous instances 
jomed them, or had to be disarmed, the patient 


every attempt to seduce him from his alle- 
giance, but formed part of numerous columns, 
in some instances without European soldiers 
to watch them, that were despatched all over 
the country to reconquer some portions, or hold 
points that had been lost through the treachery 
or sedition of the petted Bengalee. All the 
|world knows what the gallant old Madras 








which the power of the most formidable enemy | Fusiliers did under their noble chief Neill, 


we ever encountered in the East was finally | than whom there was not, perhaps, a finer or 


annihilated. 


|truer soldier in India; but many are inclined 


In those days, and as late as the Mahratta war | to forget that the Madras Sepoy did good ser- 


of 1818, when Malcolm crushed the Peishwa! 


vice to the State, and as it was under Sir 


at Mahidpoor, and down to the first Burmese|George Whitlock, himself a Madras officer, 
war of 1825, the Presidency of Fort St. George | that they achieved their successes, and stamped 
did the lion’s share of the fighting, but from |out the fires of mutiny in Bundelcund, I need 
the last-mentioned campaign to the present |adduce no better reason for laying before my 
time they have not had the same opportunities | readers a short sketch of the career of that dis- 
for earning that distinction in the field which | tinguished soldier. 

is the aim of every man entering the profession | George Cornish Whitlock was born in the 
of arms. It can be seen on reference to a map | year 1798, and was a son of George Whitlock, 
of India, that it was owing to the geographical |Esq., of Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, a 
position of the Madras Presidency that the| county famous from before the times of Sir 
Madrasees had no share in the wars of, Walter Raleigh,no unworthy son, for the great 
Afghanistan and Scinde, in the campaign of, men it has reared for the country of which it 
1843 with Gwalior, and the two Sikh wars forms so picturesquea portion. He joined the 
that followed in quick succession. They were| Madras army, his commission as an ensign 
in a measure indemnified for this inaction by| bearing date 4th June, 1818. His name ap- 
sending troops to China in 1842, and to Burmah| pears on the cadre of the 8th N. L, but he 
in 1852. But these were petty wars when! was attached to the Rifle corps of the Madras 
compared with the gigantic struggles waged on Presidency. On the 20th December in the same 
the banks of the Sutlej and Chenaub, when / year, he was gazetted to his lieutenancy, and 
British armies fought drawn battles,and British | was fortunate enough to see service before he 
colours and guns fell into the hands of a foe| had been twelve months in the country that was 
the most warlike and stubborn we have yet/| to be his future field of fame. At the time of 





encountered in the East. People got into the 
habit of speaking disparagingly of the great 
southern division of the Indian peninsula, and 
sneeringly dubbed it the “benighted Presi- 
dency.” But a day was at hand when British 
power in Asia had to encounter a storm before 
which the ship of state well-nigh foundered with 
all hands; all hands, that is to say, but those in 
the “benighted ” Presidency ; for the Madrasee 
native soldier, whom it was the fashion to 
decry as “ low caste,” and deficient in the dash 





his arrival the Pindaree and Mahratta war was 
being carried on under the supreme direction 
of that great soldier and diplomatist, Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. India at this time boasted 
the possession of a galaxy of talent reared in 
her own local service, such as she can scarcely 
ever hope to rival, and as any country might 
be proud to call her own. I need but name 
such men as Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir D. Ochterlony, Sir T. Metcalfe, 
and Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, to call forth 





Madrasee native soldier not only resisted | 
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the expression of a wish that the Government 
of her Majesty and her royal successors may 
be served as well as was plain old “John 
Company,” not only then, but down to the day 
when, having reared the Lawrences and Mont- 
gomerys of the Indian mutiny—soldiers and 
statesmen who, with their noble band of assist- 
ants, saved an empire to Britain by the display 
of talent and virtue of the very highest order— 
the said “ Company of Merchants ” handed over 
to the Crown intact this magnificent country, 
which they and their servants had converted 
into a British dependency in the space of a 
century. 

Lieutenant Whitlock took part with his 
regiment in the concluding operations of the 
second Mahratta war. After the capture of 
Asserghur by the troops under Sir John Mal- 
colm, a field force was organized out of General 
Doveton’s Reserve Division, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Pritzler, and was 
directed to operate against Copaul Droog. 
This force was composed of three troops of 
H.M.’s 22nd Light Dragoons, four troops of the 
lst Native Cavalry; a strong detail of artillery 
with field guns, and a battering train; and 


| five regiments and detachments of infantry, of 


which the Rifle corps formed a part. On the 
7th May, 1819, the division entered the terri- 
tories of his Highness the Subahdar of the 
Deccan, and on the following day encamped 
before Copaul Droog. On the garrison refusing 
to surrender, a heavy cannonade was opened on 
the fort, and after five days’ continuous firing 
the engineer officers pronounced the breach 
practicable. Accordingly, on the morning of 
the 13th two columns of attack were formed, 
and moved out of the batteries at twelve 
o’clock. The general, in his despatch announc- 
ing the capture of the fort mounting eighteen 
pieces of ordnance, described the details of the 
assault as follows :— 

“The left attack moved on without much 
opposition till it arrived at the first gate, which 
was, however, blown open by a galloper gun of 
H.M.’s 22nd Light Dragoons, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Gregory, to whom much 
praise is due for having carried it through a 
heavy fire, and up a road apparently imprac- 
ticable for any wheel carriages. The right 
attack found the wall they were to escalade 


and tedious. I therefore detached Captain 
Jones, H. M.’s 69th Regiment, with the re- 
serves, to follow up the left attack, and the 
whole of the three parties formed a junction at 
the second gateway; from which they pushed 
the enemy, who disputed every inch of ground, 
through the gates to the very summit of the 


service could not be performed without some 
loss ; and when I reflect upon the strength of 
the enemy’s works, and the power they had of 
throwing down stones, I am astonished that it 
was so trifling, having only six killed and fifty- 
one wounded, which can be only accounted for | 
by the spirited manner in which the officers 
and men did their duty. I have to lament the | 
loss of a very promising young officer, Ensign | 
Elliot of the Rifle corps, who fell when exert- 
ing himself to the utmost, near the second 
gateway. I have also to lament the loss of |! 
the service of Captain Dunn, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, and Lieutenant Pringle Taylor, 
severely wounded—the former employed to ex- 
plain my orders to the left attack, and the latter, 
who happened accidentally to be on the spot, 
was permitted to advance with it; both these 
officers, as well as Lieutenant Silver, of her 
Majesty’s 53rd Regiment, were wounded, when 
showing an example of the most determined 
bravery to the troops.” 

This was the only operation of the Mahratta 
war in which George Whitlock assisted. He 
was transferred to the 36th Madras N. I. in 
1823, and took part in the Burmese war of 
1824-26, Previous to embarking for foreign 
service, he had married Harriet, third daughter 
of Sir Samuel Fuller, Judge-Advocate-General 
at Madras, a lady who still survives him, and 
by whom he has had a large family. He was 
at this time adjutant of his regiment, and em- 
barked with it from Madras, the division from 
which Presidency was stronger than that from 
Bengal, and consisted of three European and 














hill, where they begged for quarter. Such a 


Il, 


seven native regiments, with detachments of 
pioneers and artillery. This arose from the 
disinclination of the high caste Bengal Sepoy 
to cross the “Kala Pawnee,” or black water, 
as they called the much-dreaded sea; while, on 
the other hand, the Madrasees vied with each 
other in their eagerness to be selected for 
foreign service. The entire force numbered 
11,000 men, under the chief command of Sir 
Archibald Campbell, while Brigadier-Generals 
Macbean and M‘Creagh led the Madras and 
Bengal columns respectively, though the 
former officer soon after gave place to General 
Fraser. Space does not admit of my going 
into a detailed account of this first Burmese 
war; and as the 36th did not take a pro- 
minent part in the operations there is no 
necessity to do so. Hostilities were declared 
on the 14th February, 1824, and peace was 
concluded on the second anniversary of that 
day, but not without an enormous expen- 
diture of treasure, and a vast sacrifice of life, 
chiefly owing to dysentery and the terrible 
Arracan fever, which not only carried off a 
fourth of the entire army, while half the sur- 
2u 
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vivors were in hospital, but laid the seeds of 
disease in many of those who escaped its imme- 
diate ravages. Nevertheless it is certain we 
never waged a more just war, for the contest 
was forced upon us by the arrogance of the 
king and court of Ava. 

This arduous contest was not without its 
uses, for here Sir Robert Sale, Sir Henry 
Havelock, and Sir George Pollock earned dis- 
tinction, and laid the foundation for that 
thorough acquaintance with the art of war 
which in after years stood them in such good 
stead at Jellalabad, Lucknow, and Afghan- 
istan. 

On the 16th July 1831, George Whitlock 
was gazetted to his captaincy after a service 
of just thirteen years, not very bad promotion 
perhaps, when it is considered that Havelock 
was twenty-three years a subaltern. Captain 
Whitlock next saw service in Coorg. This 
principality lies on the Malabar coast, between 
Mysore and the sea, and comprises an’ area of 
about 1,500 square miles, with an elevation of 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea. At the 
commencement of the war with Tippoo, in 1791, 
a treaty had been concluded with the Raja, 
which secured his assistance and the resources 
of this country against the common enemy, 
while the British Government guaranteed the 
independence of his small state. In 1809, our 
brave ally died, and was succeeded by his 
brother, who, on his decease in 1820, bequeathed 
the throne to his son, Vira Raja. His first act 
was to put to death all those who had thwarted 
his views before he came to the throne; and to 
prevent the possibility of his being superseded, 
he caused his kinsmen, twelve in number, to 
| be executed. He exhibited a peculiar hatred 
of the British Government, and prohibited all 
intercourse between his subjects and English- 
men, a course which for some time had the effect 
of concealing his conduct from observation. At 
length, in 1832, his sister and her husband fled 
| for their lives, and revealed the hideous tale 
of his barbarities to the British Resident at 
Mysore, who proceeded in person to the capital, 
and endeavoured, though without success, to 
bring the Raja to reason. After fruitless 
attempts at negotiation, Lord William Bentinck 
' resolved to treat the tyrant as a public enemy, 
| and issued a proclamation recounting his atro- 
cities, and announcing that he had ceased to 
reign. A force of about 6,000 men was also 


directed to enter the country from the north, 
south, east, and west, in four separate columns, 
but under the general command of Colonel 
Lindsay. The columns under the immediate 
order of this officer consisted of H. M.’s 39th, 
four N. I. regiments, with eight guns and a 
detachment of sappers. 








advanced on the capital of Coorg from the 
eastward, detached Colonel Stewart with part 
of his division to act independently. With the 
advanced guard of this column marched Capt. 
Whitlock in command of the light company 
of his regiment, Colonel Stewart’s force, 
which marched from Periapatam on the lst 
April, 1834, crossed the Cauvery on the fol- 
lowing day, and took a distinguished part in 
the capture of the fortified works on that river. 
On the 3rd George Whitlock succeeded to the 
command of his regiment, owing to the absence 
of the major, while employed as staff officer to 
the brigadier, and on the same day he led the 
36th regiment against a stockade of great 
strength, known as Nunyarapettah, which 
commanded the road leading to the capital. 
The stockade was stormed in good style, and 
with but slight loss to the assailants. On the 
5th the column advanced to Rajendrapett, 
skirmishing on its march with the enemy 
amidst the jungles on either side, but without 
experiencing any serious loss, and on the 6th 
entered Madhukaira, the capital of Coorg, upon 
the ramparts of which Col. Lindsay had that 
morning hoisted the British ensign. The 
Coorgs displayed the utmost bravery in the 
resistance they made against the advance of 
the other divisions. Two of the British columns 
were repeatedly repulsed by these gallant hill- || 
men, and many officers and more than 200 sol- || 
diers fell beneath their weapons, But the Raja | 
was as cowardly as he was cruel, and abandoning || 
his capital, surrendered to General Fraser, the || 
Political Agent, who issued a proclamation, 
annexing the territory of Coorg to the Com- 
pany’s dominions, “in consideration of the 
unanimous wish of the people.” On the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of Affairs at 
Coorg, the Governor-General directed that 
Captain Whitlock should remain in command | 
of his regiment, vacant by the death of the 
Major, and of the station of Mereara where it 
was quartered. Captain Whitlock subsequently 
served on the Divisional Staff as Deputy- 
Assistant Adjutant-General for a period of five 
years. On the 31st of July, 1840, he attained 
his majority, and in 1848 was transferred to 
the 3rd N. I., much to the regret of his officers, 
who presented him with a service of plate as 
a recognition of his uniform kindliness, and of 
their respect for him as commanding officer. 
In 1853 he was selected by the Commander- 
in-Chief to raise the 33rd Madras European 
Regiment; and, having attained his Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy.on the 22nd September, 1845, was 
appointed its first commanding officer. On the 
20th June, 1854, George Whitlock became a 
full colonel, and was appointed brigadier at 


Col. Lindsay, Who Kurnool, in the Madras Presidency. 
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A time of stern trial for every European in 
India was fast approaching, and in May, 1857, 
the whole of the North-west Provinces was 
wrapped in the flames of revolt. Sir Colin 
Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
laid before Lord Canning, the Governor-Gene- 
ral, a memorandum, bearing date 18th October, 
1857, in which he submitted for his considera- 
tion a plan of operations for the pacification 
of Central India, and for ultimately co-ope- 
rating with himself, if necessary, on the banks 
of the Jumna. {His proposition was to the 
effect that columns should be formed from the 
two Presidencies of Bombay and Madras; that 
from the former, under the command of Sir 
Hugh Rose, should march from Mhow to 
Gwalior and Jhansi, while that from the latter, 
which was to be led by Sir Patrick Grant, 
should march towards Nagpore, and be ulti- 
mately directed on Jubbulpore. These two 
columns were to act in concert. The Gover- 


nor-General in Council adopted the arrange-| India Field Force. 


of the horse artillery, three companies of foot 
artillery, with two light field batteries attached, 
H.M. 12th Lancers, and the 6th and 7th 
Madras Light Cavalry, H.M. 43rd Light 
Infantry, the 3rd Madras Europeans, and the 
lst, 5th, and 19th M. N.L., with two com- 
panies of Sappers. Brigadier W. H. Miller 
commanded the artillery; Alexander Law- 
rence, a brother of the great Lawrences, Henry, 
John, and George, commanded the cavalry; 
while the two brigadiers of infantry were T. D. 
Carpenter, of the Madras army, and J. McDuff, 
of the 74th Highlanders. 

In those days, when European soldiers were 
so scarce, this force formed quite a respectable 
army. The primary object of this column was 
the relief of Saugor; but as the force could not 
be expected to reach it till the middle of Janu- 
ary, Major Erskine, the Commissioner of the 





Saugor division, applied for assistance to Sir 
Hugh Rose, the commander of the Central 
Saugor, which is some- 


ments suggested by Sir Colin Campbell, and | times called the key of Central India, was cer- 


on the 13th November instructions were de-| tainly in a critical condition. 
The | large and valuable arsenal, and at this time 


spatched to the Madras Government. 
following extract relates to the line of march:— 
“Tt is the wish of the Governor-General in 


| 


It contained a 


was a refuge forsome 150 women and children, 
who had taken shelter within the fort. The 


Council that the force should be directed/ garrison was totally inadequate to stand a 
through the Nizam’s dominions to Nagpore,| siege, and immediately outside the canton- 


and eventually to Jubbulpore. 


Whether it | ments were 1,000 Bengal Sepoys, who, though 


will be necessary to call the force further be-| they had not as yet exhibited any inclination to 
yond the Nerbudda to Saugor or elsewhere, is | mutiny, were necessarily an object of suspicion 


yet uncertain. 
which the column from Bombay may have in 
hand in Rajpootana, or in the western portion 
of Central India, after it shall have assembled 
in the month of January, and upon the course 
of events in Bundelcund, Central India, and 
Oude, which may possibly occupy the force in 
Bengal, and make it necessary to leave the 
Saugor territory to the care of the Madras 
column. 

“It is the desire of the Governor-General in 
Council not to draw that column further north- 
wards than can be avoided, but it must be pre- 
pared to operate even beyond Saugor if re- 
quired,” 

In the meantime Mr. Plowden, the Commis- 
sioner of Nagpore, had made an application for 
assistance, and the Madras Government had 
directed the organization ofa force for service 
in the Nagpore, Saugor, and Nerbudda. terri- 
tories, and had.appointed Whitlock, who had 
attained the rank of Major-General in June, to 
the command. The only change effected on 
learning the wishes of the supreme Govern- 
ment was to make an addition to the force 
already constituted. The field force, which 
had been hitherto known as the Kurnool 


It must depend upon the work | and alarm. 


| 








moveable column, now consisted of two troops 


The surrounding district was in 
a state of the most lawless disorder, and the 
rebels were in possession of several strong 
forts in the neighbourhood, as Ratghur and 
Garrakotah, which Sir Hugh Rosesubsequently 
captured. General Whitlock marched early in 
January, and on the 10th reached Kamptee, on 
the frontiers of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories; after remaining there a fortnight, 
he started on the 23rd for Jubbulpore, a town 
on the Nerbudda, about 150 miles due north 
of Kamptee, which was reached on the 6th of 
February. 

The following letters, derived from private 
sources, give accounts of the movements of 
Whitlock’s force, and the desultory operations 
of the advanced column under command of 
Colonel Whistler. They were dated from Slee- 
manabad, forty miles from Jubbulpore, on the 
Great Deccan Road, a spot which has taken 
its name from its having been the centre of 
operations of Sir William Sleeman during his 
successful efforts for the abolition of the crime 
of Thuggee. 

“On the 19th of January, a part of our- 
force, consisting of two troops of cavalry, two 
companies of the 33rd Madras N. I., and a 
detachment of the 28th M. N.I., went on an 
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expedition to Neemkhera, twelve miles north- 
east of Sehorah. We advanced against the 
enemy up a hill, and they retired into a jungle, 
and were lost sight of. Neemkhera was 
harried, and the force returned to camp. On 
the 21st a force was. sent out to visit a place 
called Majowlee, where the cavalry cut up a 
few rebels. They were sharply pursuing, when, 
to their surprise, they came upon a small fort, 
into which some of the rebels contrived to 
escape, and fired at the troopers. So bad was 
the information, that no one knew of the exist- 
ence of this fort, which is called Ramnuggur. 
The officer in command sent to the camp for 
two mortars, and ought also to have sent for 
guns. The mortars came up in the afternoon, 
but Colonel Whistler, who was in command, 
would not send any artillery officer; the prac- 
tice, therefore, was execrable—out of twenty- 
four shells only two pitching inside. The feeble 
bombardment went on till dark, when there 
was nothing to do but to retireto camp. How 
the rebels must have laughed at us! After 
every shot they opened a small window in one 
of the turrets. They were once, however, fired, 
although the infantry was well in gingal 
range. Next day the whole force came up, but 
of course the rebels had left. The fort, a very 
strong little place, was demolished, and the 
troops returned to Sehorah on the 24th. On 
the 25th we came to this place. On the 26th 
we had to go to Budgoan, and had a small 
fight, in which some of the rifles were wounded. 
On the 29th we arrived at Chaikra, sixty miles 
from Jubbulpore,.and in the limits of the Jub- 
bulpore district, ten miles from Bijrajooghur, 
which Captain Osborne and the Rewah troops 
were then besieging, and have since taken. 
There were some of the Rajah’s men at Chaikra, 
a rabble just like the rebels in appearance. 
On the 1st February we came back to Moornaira, 
a notoriously rebel place. It had been forti- 
fied very well with loopholes and stockades. 
All this was destroyed. A report having been 
received that a large body of rebels were col- 
lecting at Neemkhera, and Sehorah, Captain 
Macintire, with 150 Lancers, 2nd Cavalry 
Hyderabad contingent, and a company of the 
26th Native Infantry, moved down halfway 
to Sehorah, and he came here on the 7th, when 
the rebels attacked us. We were under arms 
in no time. Captain Pereira, with his com- 
pany of the 26th, took his men to the point 
of attack, whilst Captain Standen led his 
through the town to take the rebels in flank. 
When the 23rd came up with them, and opened 
fire, they divided into two parties, one of which 
retreated at once, and the other came round 
the place and met the 28th. On this they 
made for a tope at the back of a plain, and 


the 28th advanced. On our near approach 
they fled and dispersed, turning occasionally. 
We killed eleven, and took four prisoners and 
a gingal. Had there been cavalry at hand 
many more would have been disposed of. The 
rebels were between 500 and 600 in number.” 

In the second letter, written from the same 
place, and dated the 14th February, the writer 
says :— 

“The 4th and 6th Madras Cavalry arrived 
here on their way to Benares and Allahabad. 
The force was at the same time reinforced by 
a company of the 3rd Europeans, a company 
of the lst Native Infantry, and two guns of 
Kinkead’s Horse Battery. Yesterday we 
marched five miles up the road to meet the 
Bijrajooghur prisoners and their escort of 
Rewah troops, consisting of 600 matchlock 
men and 100 sowars. The prisoners were 
94 in number—they had been 95, but one of 
them committed suicide on the way. In the 
evening they were all executed, two by hang- 
ing, and 92 by musketry. The latter all fell 
at the first volley, but a good deal of indis- 
criminate shooting was necessary before life 
was extinct. One man was found alive this 
morning, and hanged. Among the prisoners 
was the killadar of Bijrajooghur. The Rajah 
managed to escape before the fort was invested. 
General Whitlock’s force leaves Jubbulpore 
to-morrow or next day, the main kody up this 
road, and the remainder via Dumoh.”’ 

After a stay of a few days at Jubbulpore, 
General Whitlock proceeded northwards with 
his main column by the Deccan road to the 
fort of Jokahie, which had been captured by 
Lieutenant Osborne, with his Rewah levies, and 
thence to Dumoh, which he reached on the 
4th March. At Jubbulpore he left behind the 
50th N. I., under Colonel Keating, to protect 
the town and district. As his future contem- 
plated operations were against various strong- 
holds in the neighbourhood of Dumobh, he left 
there the main body of his force, and removed 
the head-quarters of his division to Saugor, for 
the purpose of arranging for the strength of 
the garrison and their accommodation. On 
the 13th of March he quitted Saugor, leaving 
there a detachment of the 8rd Madras Euro- 
pean Regiment and 50th Madras N. I., and 
returned to Dumoh. All necessary prepara- 
tions were made to take the field in three dif- 
ferent directions, when, on the 16th of March, 
instructions were received in camp from 
the Governor-General, which changed all his 
previous plans. In the meantime, Sir Hugh 
Rose and General Whitlock had been keeping 
up @ correspondence as to their doings and 





projected operations. Sir Hugh announced 
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there made a stand for some minutes, firing as | 
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|. his intention of advancing, as speedily as pos- | the mutiny breaking out, seems to have saved 
| sible on Jhansi, so as to clear the left flank of | the lives of the Europeans, but subsequently, 


| power had long passed to the Rajah’s here- | 


| we have seen, in 1819 the Mahratta power had 
| been broken by the English, and the last 


| adoption; and this refusal, no doubt, was the 
| chief grievance of the Nana. 


of British districts, where the native sovereigns 


| of the late Rajah, Lord Dalhousie refused to 


| and on the mutiny breaking out joined the 


|| leaders. 


| a part of Banda. 
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Lord Clyde’s army, and suggested to General | taking advantage of the disorder, attempted to 
Whitlock to clear the valley of the Nerbudda, | assume the rule of the Hummeerpore district, 
and also requested him to furnish him with | collecting revenue, and forbidding, under pain 
transport for grain and pontoons. The order | of death, payment of revenue to the British, 
which General Whitlock received when near to |which was being collected for them by the 
Dumoh on the 16th of March, and which| Rajah of Chirkaree. The chiefs of Kirwee 
changed all his plans, was to march to the|were two brothers, called Narain Rao and 
relief of the loyal chiefs in Bundelcund. Be-|Madho Rao, connections of Nana Sahib, both 
fore considering the consequences produced by | young men, and much under the influence of 
this order, it will be desirable to give some | their prime minister, one Baboo Gobind. They 


particulars of the district destined for the | also, like the Nawab of Banda, were at first | 





scene of operations, and to state the circum- | friendly to the British, but towards the end of | 


stances which led to its being given. |the year 1857 they conspired with him, ad- 
Bundelcund is a territory of about 200 miles vanced him money, shared the revenue which 
from 8.E. to N.W., and 155 miles from S.W. | he unlawfully exacted, and took mutineers into 
to N.E. It is bounded on the west and north- | their pay. 
ward by Gwalior, on the north-east by the| The most faithful ally in Bundeleund to the 
Jumna, on the east by Rewah, and on the | British was the Rajah of Chirkaree. In July, 
south by the British territory of Sangor and | 1857, he had been invested by Mr. Carne (the 
Nerbudda. In quite the early part of the |assistant magistrate on duty at Chirkaree) 
century Bundelcund was one of the territories | with the management of the Hummeerpore 
under Mahratta rule; the nominal chief of the | district, and deputed to collect the revenue for 
Mahrattas was originally a Rajah, but the real bean British Government. He was not, how- 
ever, strong enough for this task, and became 
ditary lieutenant, called the Peishwa. But, as|the object of attack by the enemies of the 
British, especially the Nawab of Banda and 
Nana Sahib. Towards the end of January, 
Peishwa ceded to the East India Company all 1858, he was defeated at Belgaum by muti- 
his rights in Bundelcund, and retired to Bi- | neers from Julalpore, and compelled to retreat 
thoor, a holy city on the Ganges, as a pen- | to his capital, Chirkaree, where he expected 
sioner of the British Government. He adopted |daily to be attacked. Mr. Carne, through 
as his successor Nana Sahib, but the British | Major Ellis, applied for assistance for him 
Government refused to recognise the title by | from Sir H. Rose’s column; but Sir R. Hamil- 
ton found himself obliged to decline, and could 
only suggest the possibility of General Whit- 
lock being able to help him. The Rajah of 
Chirkaree’s fears proved true. On the 18th 
of February about 1,200 mutineer infantry and 
cavalry from Calpee, with 10 or 11 guns, 





The province of Bundelcund consists partly 


are only titular, and the judicial and fiscal 
management appertains to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west Provinces ; partly 
of native states, over which the Governor- 
General’s agent for Scindia’s dominions and 
Bundelcund exercises a political superintend- 
ence. Amongst the native states are Adjghur, 
Chirkaree, Chutteepore, Punnah, and Tehree. 
Jhansi, also, until a short time before the mu- 
tiny, had been a native state, but upon the death | 


vested it. These assailants were undoubtedly 
the Gwalior Contingent which had mutinied 
against the British, and were now in the Nana’s 
pay,and headed by his agent Tantia Topee. 
They were shortly afterwards reinforced by 
troops from the Nawab of Banda and the 
Ranee of Jeitpore. No assistance came from 
Major Ellis or Major Erskine, or Sir R. Hamil- 


recognise a son whom he had adopted, and 
ton, and the besiegers obtained possession of 


Jhansi was declared to have lapsed to the 
British. The Rance, the Rajah’s widow, how- 
ever, refused to acknowledge the British right,| only holding out. 
Carne, on the 27th February, and again on the 
| 1st March, wrote for assistance direct to Mr. 
| Edmonstone, the Secretary to the Governor- 
General at Allahabad ; but the latter, through 
his secretary, in a letter of the 7th March, in- 


formed Mr. Carne that he could not afford 


rebel cause, and became one of its most active 
Amongst the British districts of 
Bundelcund were Banda, Calpee, Hummeerpore, 
and Kirwee, otherwise called Tirohan, which is 
The Nawah of Banda, upon 





the whole of the city of Chirkaree, the fort 
In this emergency Mr. | 





aided by 8,000 or 9,000 matchlock men and | 
Sowars, came down upon Chirkaree and in- | 
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Peishwa, and is stated to have consisted of 27 | 1 
guns, 2,000 mutineers (about one-third being of 
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assistance; but altering his determination on 
the 13th, the Governor-General, through his 
Military Secretary, Colonel Birch, sent to Gene- 
ral Whitlock, ordering him forthwith to proceed 
to the relief of the loyal chiefs of Bundeleund. 
While Sir Hugh Rose adhered to his original 
intention to move northwards on Jhansi—he 
had received on the 30th March Lord Can- 
ning’s approval of this step—General Whitlock 
quitted the Saugor and Nerbudda territory 
on the 22nd March, and entered Bundeleund, 
marching in the first instance, in a north- 
easterly direction to Punnah, with the object 
of relieving the loyal Chirkaree chiefs, who 
were threatened at this time by a rebel army 
amounting (according to an estimate of Sir 
Robert Hamilton, the Governor- General’s 
Agent withthe Central India Field Force) to 
no less than 60,000 men. 

On the 25th March General Whitlock reached 
the right bank of the Kane river, and on the 
29th arrived at Punnah, where he halted till 
the 2nd April. The immediate necessity to 
advance on Chirkaree had, however, ceased, for 
Major Ellis, the Political Officer with the General, 
had learned that, on the 19th (ten days before 
the arrival of the Madras column at Punnah), 
the rebels besieging Chirkaree had retired, 
and, having left the Rajah wholly unmolested, 
had collected in force near Nowgong. Never- 
theless General Whitlock resolved to march to 
Chirkaree, taking the route which would lead 
him in a north-westerly direction through 
Punnah Ghanwt. On the 2nd of April the 
Madras force descended a very difficult pass, 
Murwa Ghaut, to a place called Mandala, 


the Gwalior Contingent), 6,000 or 7,000 Boonde- 
las and Velaites, and a large body of cavalry. 
The army was led by Tantia Topee, the Rajahs 
of Banpore and Shahghur, and other chiefs. 
It was the news of the approach of this for- 
midable host that had induced Sir H. Rose to 
send to General Whitlock for assistance. The 
enemy crossed the Betwa on the 31st March, 
and on the Ist April attacked Sir H. Rose. 
A general action ensued in which the enemy 
were totally routed, and were driven back 
across the Betwa in precipitate flight, some 
towards Mhow, but the great mass of them 
towards Calpee. Two days afterwards Sir 
H. Rose carried the town of Jhansi by assault, 
after a determined resistance, and on the 5th 
April occupied the fort, the Ranee having 
effected her escape by night. The total loss of 
the enemy at the Betwa and in Jhansi was 
estimated at 3,000, that of Sir H. Rose’s force 
at 230. 

General Whitlock received the news of the 
battle of the Betwa whilst at Madala on the 
4th or 5th of April, and just as he was about 
to hasten to Jhansi, in accordance with Sir 
Hugh Rose’s request. He now altered his 
course, and on the 7th set off on his march to 
Banda. The Madras column reached Chutter- 
pore on the 9th, and on the following day 
General Whitlock fought an action with the 
rebels at a place called Jheeghun. Having 
received information that 2,000 of the enemy, 
under a notorious rebel chief, called Disspat 
Bandala, had collected at this place, the depdt 
for their plunder, distant about seventeen miles 
from Chutterpore, General Whitlock made a 





close to the River Kane. There they were|night march on the 9th April; but as, from 


obliged to halt, in consequence of the baggage 
having been delayed; and whilst halting, on 


the intricacies of the road and the ignorance of 
his guides, he found himself still four miles 


the 3rd of April an express came in from Sir | from the rebel stronghold; at five on the fol- 


Hugh Rose, dated the 30th March, requesting 


lowing morning he saw that the only chance ofa 


the force to move forward with all expedition | surprise was by a rapid advance of mounted 
direct'on Jhansi. General Whitlock at once| troops. The General, accordingly, moved for- 
made every exertion to comply with this re-| ward with a troop of Horse Artillery, a squad- 
quest; but from the first it was foreseen that it | ron of Lancers, and some Hyderabad Horse, 
would be hardly possible for the force to move | and came upon the rebels as they were leisurely 
on again until the 5th. Before they could | evacuating their position. The artillery opened 
leave Mandala, there came further news that|on them, and the greater portion of the 
the rebels had been completely defeated by | cavalry dashed into their ranks, committing 
Sir H. Rose before Jhansi, and were in full| much havoc, while the remainder intercepted 


flight. This defeat was the great battle of the | their flight. The movement was completely 


Betwa. The rebels who had been! besieging | successful. The General wrote, “ under fire of 
Chirkaree had marched across the country to | matchlocks and through jungle, which had 
Nowgong, and thence advanced to attack Sir | been set on fire to impede our pursuit, but 
H. Rose under the walls of Jhansi, where he | unavailingly, our troops came up with the 
had been joined by his 1st brigade, under|rebels and the slaughter was heavy. To 


General Stuart. 











follow further without infantry (for the jungle 


The rebel force styled itself the army of the | was becoming dense) would have been as use- 


ess as imprudent, and the force returned to 








camp, leaving 97 rebels dead on the field, and | 
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Jheeghun and Banda, called Mahoba, on the 


| proposed to himself to adopt, but which Sir 


| in a letter dated the 12th inst., to carry out, so 


| force at Calpee. General Whitlock approached | 
| Banda on the 19th,and was met by the rebel | 
| forces, who, headed by the Nawab, came out | 


| in the total defeat of the enemy, who left on 


| such a hard-fought action, and consisted of 7 
killed; Brigadier Miller, of the Madras Artil- 


| and Lieutenant Colbeck, 3rd Madras Huro- 
|} peans, mortally wounded. An officer who took 
|| part in the day’s operations thus describes 


| ment commenced a little before daybreak, and 


| asun. The enemy had taken up a strong posi- 


| movement, which effectually turned their posi- 
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bringing with them 37 prisoners. Disspat, 
the rebel chief, long the terror of the district, 
narrowly escaped capture ; he had just returned 
from Jhansi. His two nephews, equally noto- 
rious for their villanies, fell into our hands, 
and, with seven other prisoners, were hanged 
in the evening. A large portion of baggage, 
cattle, grain, and matchlocks were found.” The 
village and rebel stronghold was then com- 
pletely destroyed by the field engineers. 
General Whitlock arrived at a place between 


16th April, and thence proceeded with all 
despatch to Banda, a course he had not only 


Robert Hamilton had urgently requested him, 


that after the capture of the city, he might 
clear the right bank of the Jumna between it 
and Calpee, and be thus in a position to 
act in co-operation with the Central India 





to meet him. A general action now ensued. 
The insurgents were estimated at 7,000 strong, 
of whom 1,000 were disciplined Sepoys of the 
Bengalarmy. The engagement lasted several | 
hours, and after a severe contest, terminated 





the field more than 1,000 of their number, of 
whom 800 were killed, and in the capture of 
several guns, together with the surrender of 
Banda. Our loss was singularly small for 


lery, and 3 other officers were severely, 


the action of the 19th April:—* The engage- 


lasted till near noon—frightful work under such 





tion about five miles in front of Banda. Their 
guns were planted in a cluster of mango trees, 
not far from the village of Gourier; their 
infantry were posted in adjacent nullahs, while | 
men concealed in the trees poured an incessant 
musketry fire. As soon as our advanced guard, 
about 600 strong, approached under Colonel 
Apthorp, the enemy’s batteries, which com- 
manded the road, opened fire, but our men 
steadily advanced until within 400 yards of 
the enemy. Then, under cover of our guns, 
Colonel Apthorp, whose coolness, skill, and 
courage were beyond all praise, made a flank 





tion. Our men were, however, severely galled 


| by the heavy fire kept up upon them from the 


numerous enemies in the nullahs, and from 
the trees around. Colonel Apthorp saw that, 
in spite of overwhelming odds, there was 
nothing for it but to charge. The 3rd Euro- 
peans proved themselves worthy of their 
leader, and though the enemy disputed the 
ground and crossed bayonets with our men, 
nothing could stand before the British bayonet, 
and after a short struggle they gave way—some 
thousands in number before one company, I be- 
lieve. The cavalry, on their side, whohad been 
ordered to charge and take the guns on the 
enemy’s left, did their work with no less hero- 
ism; and although their loss was severe, they 
succeeded in capturing three guns. 

“In the meantime, the enemy’s cavalry, 
supported by a portion of their infantry, had 
endeavoured to make a diversion by stealing 
round behind a village which had covered 
Apthorp’s advance, and making a détour over 
some elevated ground at the back of it, with 
the intention of attacking the main column in 
the flank or rear; but this movement was for- 
tunately discovered, and Major Bryce’s troop 
of guns, which had already done good service 
with the advanced party, opened on them a 
well-directed fire. Brigadier Carpenter then 
ordered a party of skirmishers to take care of 


'them, and a few volleys from the Enfield rifles 


soon sent them to the right-about, leaving 
their infantry in the ravines of the hill, to be 
cut to pieces by our troops. 

“ We now thought the day was won, and after 
pursuing them about two miles, we halted to 
collect the force, and to give the men a little 
rest, which they sorely needed under such a 
frightful sun. About a mile beyond us was a 
small river, with a high bank on the further 
side, intersected with ravines. Here we found 
that the enemy were again making a stand; 
but by this time Captain Palmer had come up 
with our big guns. The first shot, admirably 
directed, pitched right in amongst them, killing, 
as some say, their chief in command. After 
one or two repetitions of the dose, they found 
they could bear it no longer, and away they all 
went pell-mell towards Banda, much to our 
satisfaction, for the second position was even 
stronger than the first. After them, of course, 
we went; the Lancers and the Horse Artillery 
leading, and a beautiful sight it was to see 
them going ventre a terre over that difficult 
ground. Brigadier Miller and Major Oakes 
led the way, and Major Mayne, with the guns, 
was close behind. They overtook and captured 
another of the enemy’s cannon; but here 


Brigadier Miller was assailed and wounded by 
a desperate scoundrel, and but for the prompt 
rescue of Captain Clifton of the Lancers would 
| have been killed. Nearly at the same time 
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Mr. Jones of the Lancers and their sergeani- 
major were wounded—the latter severely—by 
one of the rebels, who, turning to bay with the 
courage of despair, fought single-handed and 
most furiously against five of the Lancers. 
The pursuit was continued to the banks of the 
Kane, which is about one mile and a half from 
Banda. Here they made their first stand 
under the walls of a fort on the river’s bank. A 
further pursuit it was apprehended might bring 


' us under the fire of the fort, and the ground 





near the river was of a most difficult nature. 
Here, therefore, the recall was sounded, and the 
victors halted. We might, as it proved, have 
followed the enemy across the river, and even 
through the town of Banda, when the Nawab 
himself would have been captured (it is said 
he was in the field in person). It was, how- 
ever, a signal and decided victory. Those rebel 
troops who had been bordering it over this 
country for so many months rode back through 
Banda in terrible consternation ; all they could 
ejaculate was, ‘ Allah, Allah.’ We are now, as 
I have said, masters of the place, and parties 
have gone out from camp to beat up the lurk- 
ing-place of several of their chiefs.” 

The Nawab fled from the field, it was be- 
believed, in the first instance to Kirwee, but 
subsequently he made in the direction of 
Calpee, and threw himself into that city with 
a large force, amounting to 3,000 men. The 
British troops took possession of Banda, and 
in the palace found a large amount of loot. 
The city was found to be half deserted, while 
the station, considered a pretty one, was com- 
pletely destroyed. The houses were burned 
down or levelled, and the gardens ruined. The 
church especially appeared to have been an 
object of the antipathy of the mutineers; not 
only had they made a target of the tower, 
which was pitted all over with marks of cannon 
shot, but they had blown off the roof with 
gunpowder, torn out all the window-frames, 
and undermined the walls, evidently with the 
intention of blowing up the building, one corner 
of which had been much shattered. On the 
Sunday following the action, the chaplains of 
the force gave Christian burial, in a vault in 
the centre of the church, to the remains of 
the unfortunate people who had been murdered 
in the previous June, and whose bones were 
identified and collected. General Whitlock 
telegraphed his success to Lord Clyde and to 
Sir Hugh Rose, with both of whom he was 
acting in co-operation, and also to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Madras. Sir Hugh having 
applied to Whitlock to co-operate with him in 
his advance on Calpee, he wrote to the Governor- 
General asking for reinforcements from the 
north of the Jumna for his own column, in 





order that he might respond to the call, and 
waited at Banda for the reply. The Governor- 
General received the application on the 28th, 
and at once replied that no men could be 
spared to reinforce the Madras column, and 
that he had better remain at Banda, as the 
presence of a military force would be required 
there for some time. Almost on the same 
day he received a memorandum from General 
Mansfield, Lord Clyde’s chief of the staff, 
directing him to march up the right bank of 
the Jumna, to assist Sir Hugh Rose in the 
reduction of Calpee, if the country in the 
vicinity of Banda and to the eastward was suf- 
ficiently pacified. General Whitlock, consider- 
ing that his presence at Banda was necessary in 
the unsettled state of the country, resolved to 
remain where he was; but his troops were 
nevertheless not idle, for on the 18th April he 
sent off a strong detachment, under Brigadier 
Carpenter, to escort the Rajah of Chirkaree to 
his capital, where the Rajah’s family were still 
in some danger. About this time sickness 
attacked the force, and continued with great 
intensity all the month of May. In the mean- 
time Sir Hugh Rose continued his victorious 
career ; he stormed Koonch on the 7th May, 
and at length, with only two weak brigades, 
performed the great achievement of carrying 
Calpee by storm on the 23rd May, after a 
desperate battle at Golowlee on the Jumna. 
Previously to this the Governor-General had, 
in reply to Sir Hugh’s repeated and earnest 
solicitations, directed General Whitlock to sup- 
port him, if he could spare any portion of his 
troops, and stated that some reinforcements 
now on their way to Banda would reach him 
onthe 26th. Upon receipt of these instruc- 
tions, General Whitlock wrote to Sir Hugh a 
letter which the latter received on the 30th 
May, stating that he was expecting his second 
brigade, under Brigadier McDuff immediately, 
and that he would then reinforce him with a 
brigade efficient in all arms. This second 
brigade arrived at Banda on the 27th May; 
but meantime, on the 23rd, Calpee had fallen. 
These particulars are necessary to show that 
the subject of this memoir was desirous, like 
a gallant soldier as he was, to assist his 
brother in arms; and that the fact of his not 
being able to co-operate in the feat of arms 
which it was thought at the time had closed 
the campaign as far as the Central India force 





was coucerned, was due in no measure to | 


backwardness on his part. 

Lord Clyde issued a general order on the 
28th May, congratulating the. three columns 
under the command of Generals Rose, Whitlock, 
and Roberts, upon the success of their labours, 
but, though well deserved, it was premature. On 
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the fall of Calpee, Sir Hugh wrote to General 
Whitlock informing him that he did not re- 
quire his assistance; and in reply, the latter, 
after warmly congratulating him on his success, 
proceeded to say, “I was to have marched this 
morning to join you, but now proceed to look | 
after Narrain Rao, who has a large number of 
rebels and guns with him. My small column 
has suffered very severely. My aide-de-camp | 
and myself were prostrated from the effects of | 
coup de soleil, and I am only now recovering. | 
We have lost from sunstroke five officers and 
several men. It was frightful, the heat. Now 
we are all better. The rain has cooled the air 
considerably. I have just heard that some of 
the cavalry from Calpee are making their way to 
Narrain Rao, but I disbelieve the fact. I fancy 
the rebels look to the effect of the sun on our 
troops, but you have set them to rights on that 
point.” 

This Narrain Rao, whom General Whitlock | 
announced his intention of “looking after,” | 
was the Prince of Kirwee, a town about fifty 
miles from Banda. As early as the 22nd April, | 
three days after the action at Banda, this prince 
had written to Major Ellis, then with General | 
Whitlock, stating he was not in rebellion, and | 
was prepared, if allowed an opportunity, to| 
prove his loyalty. In reply Major Ellis wrote 
back on the 27th, directing him to appear be- | 
fore him at Banda, bringing with him his | 
colleague, Madho Rao, and Radho Gobind, 
his prime minister, and to come without guns, 
and attended by not more than 100 followers. 
Narrain Rao wrote back in reply on the 29th, 
saying that he was discharging all his men 
servants as fast as possible, but would come 
in at the end of a week or ten days. Shortly 
after this, orders were received from the 
Supreme Government for the arrest of these 
princes, and General Whitlock set out for 
Kirwee on the 2nd of June. When he was 
some ten miles from the city on the morn- 
ing of the 5th, Narrain Rao and Madho Rao 
came into the camp and surrendered them- 
selves; their prime minister, Radho Gobind, | 
having, at the approach of the British force, re- | 
treated to a fort sixteen miles distant from | 
Kirwee, called Manickpore, from which he fled | 
on the 7th, when threatened with an attack. | 
On the following day, the 6th June, General 
Whitlock entered Kirwee without meeting with | 
any opposition, and took possession of the| 
palace. In the palace yard he found thirty- | 
eight new brass guns, and every description 
of munitions of war, including 800 muskets 
and belts; also jackets and accoutrements of 
the 50th and 67th regiments of Bengal Native 
Infantry and of the Gwalior Contingent, the 
Sepoys of which corps had fought against us 


| 


| 

















at Chirkaree, Betwa, Koonch, and Calpee, and 
all forming incontrovertible evidence that 


|'Tantia Topee, who had commanded the rebel 
| troops, had been befriended by Narrain Rao. 


In the palace also was found the chief part of 
the booty, consisting of forty-two lacs of rupees 


| in coin, with a vast quantity of specie, jewels, 


and diamonds, the distribution of which gave 
rise to that “cause célébre” of admiralty prize 
suits, the great Banda and Kirwee case. Mean- 
while, on the very day that General Whitlock 
captured Kirwee, Sir Hugh Rose set out from 
Calpee for Gwalior, in consequence of the 
receipt of momentous news. He had actually 
resigned his command, and issued a valedictory 


| order to his brave army, when suddenly there 


came news which “ created a sensation through- 
out India, only equalled by that which was 
caused by the first mutinies.” 

The rebels had rallied under their old leaders, 
the Ranee of Jhansi, the Nawab of Banda, 
Rao Sahib, and the notorious Tantia Topee. 
They had, onthe 1st June, attacked the Maha- 
rajah Scindia, nine miles from his capital, 
and in consequence of the treachery of his 
troops, who deserted en masse to the enemy, 
he had been compelled to fly to Agra. The 
rebels, who then proclaimed the infamous Nana 


| Sahib king under the ancient Mahratta title 


of Peishwa, had entered Gwalior, and pos- 
sessed themselves of Scindia’s treasury, park 
of artillery and warlike stores. Sir Hugh at 
once resumed command of his army, and on 
the 6th June started for Gwalior, which he 
reached by forced marches. Having received 
reinforcements on his march, he defeated the 
rebels in a general action on the 19th. The 
Ranee of Jhansi, who fought in the ranks like 
a common soldier, was killed, Tantia Topee 
and the Nawab of Banda escaped only by a 
precipitate flight, Gwalior was recovered, and 
our ally the Maharajah reinstated on his throne. 


T'he general order of the Supreme Govern- | 


ment, published to the armies of the three 
Presidencies on the 9th June, after enume- 


rating the part taken by the army of Bengal | 
in the successful conduct of the plan designed | 


by the military authorities, proceeds to say, 


“The three columns put in movement from | 
I 


Madras and Bombay have rendered like great 
and efficient services in their long and difficult 
marches to the Jumna, through Central India 
and in Rajpootana. These columns, under the 
command of Major-Generals Sir Hugh Rose, 
K.C.B., Whitlock, and Roberts, have admirably 
performed their share in the general combina- 
tion arranged under the orders of his lordship 
the Governor-General. That combination was 
spread over a surface ranging from the boun- 
daries of Bombay and Madras to the extreme 
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north-west of India/’ Again, after the fall of 
Gwalior and capture of Kirwee, another general 
order was issued, dated Calcutta, 22nd June, 
1858. The Commander-in-Chief, after heartily 
congratulating Sir Hugh Rose on his successful 
operations throughout the campaign, and at 
Gwalior, proceeds to point out in how great a 
measure the successful accomplishment of these 
victories was due to the less showy successes 
of the Nerbudda and Rajpootana field forces. 

“Tt must not be forgotten that the advance 
of the Central India field force formed part 
of a large combination, and was rendered pos- 
sible by the movement of Major-General Ro- 
berts, of the Bombay army, into Rajpootana, 
on the one side, and of Major-General Whit- 
lock, of the Madras Army, on the other; and 
by the support they respectively gave to 
Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, as he moved 
onwards in obedience to his instructions. The 
two Major-Generals have well sustained the 
honour of their Presidencies. The siege of 
Kotah and the action of Banda take rank 
amongst the best achievements of the war. The 
Commander-in-Chief offers his best thanks to 
Major-General Roberts, to Major-General Whit- 
lock, and the various corps under their com- 
mand. He is happy in welcoming them to the 
Presidency of Bengal.”’ 

A donation of six months’ batta was given 
to each of the three columns; that for the 
Nerbudda field force being awarded on the 
13th November, and on the 7th April, 1859, 
Her Majesty announced that a clasp for “ Cen- 
tral India” should be granted to the troops 
which, under the command of Major-General 
Whitlock, performed such important service 
in that portion of her dominions; the armies 
of Sir Hugh Rose and General Roberts being, 
of course, awarded a similar decoration. After 
the fall of Kirwee, General Whitlock was 
appointed, on the 7th July, to a divisional com- 
mand, embracing the Saugor district. Opera- 
tions were undertaken in August by detach- 
ments under: Brigadier Carpenter and M‘Duff, 
but, owing to the incessant rain which com- 
pletely flooded the country, they were carried 
on with the greatest difficulty, though in every 
instance with success. Again, in December 
General Whitlock took the field against some 
rebels who were ravaging the country, and his 
troops were engaged in a small affair, and 


| stormed the height of Punwarree, not far from 


Kirwee, which city, having been previously 
abandoned, was recaptured at the same time. 
On this occasion a farther small amount of 


|| treasure was discovered, and dug up in the fort. 


Thus propitiously for his honour, and also be it 
said for his purse, closed the war services of 


The march through Central India was one 
of the most arduous undertaken by any troops. 
Part of the field force marched no less than 
1,300 miles, with only an occasional halt at 
large stations for a few days for the purpose 
of laying in commissariat stores. Some idea 
may be formed of the excessive exertion and 
fatigue undergone both by officers and men, 
when it is considered that this march was in 
most part performed during the hottest season 
of a year, in which the mean temperature ex- 
ceeded that of any known during the fifteen 
years preceding. The marches commenced 
before daylight, usually as early as two a.m., 
and it frequently happened that the rear of 
the column did not arrive in camp until four 
or five pm. A mere country track consti- 
tuted the only route, at times crossing chains 
of high, precipitous hills, cutting through rocks 
and jungles for days together, traversing and 
passing numerous rivers, many of great 
breadth, without bridges or boats. Now and 
again the troops were employed in dragging 
the carts, some hundreds in number, contain- 
ing ammunition and stores over almost insur- 
mountable obstacles where cattle were nearly 
useless, The monsoon, usually commencing in 
June, did not in this year visit Central India 
until the middle of July, consequently the acute 
sufferings of the troops under the burning and 
arid breezes of that inhospitable region were 
not only most exceptionally intense but pro- 
tracted. The 43rd Regiment alone lost three 
officers and forty-four men from sunstroke.’’* 

Besides receiving the thanks of the Gover- 
nor-General, and Lord Clyde in an autograph 
letter, his name was mentioned in the vote of 
thanks awarded by both Houses of the Imperial 
Parliament to officers in command of divisions, 
and to the troops employed in the suppression 
of the mutiny. He was created a K.C.B. in 
1859, and on the 30th September, 1862, 
received the colonelcy of the 108th Regiment, 
the corps which he had raised and commanded 
as the 3rd Madras Europeans. Sir George 
Whitlock commanded the northern division 
of the Madras army during 1860-61, but the 
state of his health compelled him to resign the 
command and return to England. On April 
9th, 1864, he became a lieutenant-general. 

It would appear that nothing could be sim- 
pler than distributing booty earned by troops 
in the field, yet this, though a common-sense 
view, is nota correct one. The “ law’s delays” 
are proverbial, and so ought to be the dilatori- 
ness of the military authorities in awarding 
prize captured in war. The delay in this in- 
stance partly arose from claims to share by 





General Whitlock. 


* Sir R. Levinge’s “ Records of the 43rd Regiment.” 
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officers and troops other than those serving 
under General Whitlock. This gave rise to a 
famous lawsuit, in: which the whole learning 
of the bar was arrayed; and itis to the papers 


be’ ordered by General Whitlock; and formed, 
therefore, part of his division. Thus was at 
length set at rest all the anxieties and heart- 
burning of officers who, though legally without 





doubt: not entitled to share in this famous haul 
of *loot,”’ yet, having borne the brunt of the 
fighting, and more than their share of hard 
blows, must have felt grievously disappointed 
at the judge’s decision. On the 28th March, 
1867, nine years after its capture, the long- 
expected order for the payment of the first 
instalment of the booty was issued by the 
Governor-General, as follows:—“The Banda 
and Kirwee prize money is payable to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Clyde, and Head 
Quarters’ Staff, who were in the field between 
the 19th April and 6th June, 1858, and to 
the troops of the Saugor and Nerbudda field 
force’ who were under the immediate orders 


and documents filling many folio volumes, and 
to the lengthy and lucid summing up of the 
judge that I am indebted for much of my 
material in compiling this memoir. On the 
30th June, 1866, the Right Hon. Dr. Lushing- 
ton delivered judgment in this celebrated case 
in the Court of Admiralty. The judgment, 
which was printed in Blue-book form, took 
three hours: in the delivery. In the course 
of this elaborate exposition the learned 
and venerable judge stated that the value of 
the booty captured by Sir Hugh Rose at 
Jhansi, Calpee, and Gwalior, amounted to 
£49,000; that taken at Banda and Kirwee by 
Sir George Whitlock’s force was valued at 
£700,000; while the third column, the Raj-|of Major-General Sir G. C. Whitlock, K.C.B., 
pootana field force, under Sir H. Robvats;'| hebwasn those dates.” The troops entitled 
became the captors of prize of the estimated |to share were two troops of Madras Horse 
value of £18,200. For the distribution of} Artillery, one company of Royal, and three 
this property it had been proposed that the|of Madras Foot Artillery; one company of 
whole proceeds should be thrown into a com-} Madras Sappers, a wing of the 12th Lancers, 
mon fund, and be distributed equally among | and a detachment from the 2nd Cavalry of the 
| Hyderabad Contingent; Her Majesty’s 43rd, 
and the 3rd Madras Europeans; and the Ist, 
19th, and 50th Regiments of Madras Native 





the forces under the command of the three 
gallant generals named above, but the prize 
agents of Sir G. Whitlock’s force had preferred | 
a claim that the property captured at Banda | Infantry. 

and Kirwee should be granted exclusively to|' As forming interesting statistics, it may be 
that force. Claims to participate were pre- | mentioned that the costs of this long-protracted 
ferred by the executors of the late Lord Clyde, | suit were no less than £60,000. 
as Commander-in-Chief, on behalf of himself} Lord Clyde, as Commander-in-Chief, was also 
and his personal staff; by Sir Hugh Rose, on| about the same sum, while that of Sir G. 
the ground of his force having co-operated in| Whitlock, the actual captor, was not more 
the actions or movements of the troops which | than £12,000. Early in 1868, a Prize Com- 
led to the capture; also by Major-General | mittee, appointed by the officers of the Ner- 
Smith, General: Roberts, Colonel Middleton, | budda field force, set to work in earnest to 
Major Osborne, Political Agent at Rewah; | ascertain the value of the spoil acquired at 
Colonel Hinde, in command of the Rewah|the capture of Kirwee; and not a whit too 
levies ; Col. Keatinge, and others. The great|soon, for the Government of India had at- 
principle which is recognised as the basis of| tempted to subtract £52,325 from the prize 
the prize law is, that all booty taken in war /|fund, in order to cover a deficiency to that 














The share of | 
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belongs absolutely to the Crown, but for more/amount of land revenue, said to have been 


than a century and a half the Crown has | plundered by rebels in the Banda district. 
granted the prize to the captors. 
of all the above officers, as also of General | took counsel with the law officers of the Crown 
Wheeler, in command of the Saugor district | on this question, and set aside this unjusti- 
and garrison, of General Carthew and the | fiable act of the authorities at Caleutta. These 
Futtehpore movable column, of General Max- said authorities have not rested here, but it 
well in command of another column operating | seems have appropriated a far larger amount, 
on the Doab, were disallowed, with the | being no less a sum than £256,000. This 
exception of that. of Lord Clyde and staff, / represents the large debt due to the ex-chiefs 
and of Colonel Keatinge and the 50th Regi-|of Kirwee by the Indian Government, The 
ment, for the reason that, although the| Prize Committee submitted their claim for 
corps was at Saugor till after the capture of|this property to some eminent jurists, and 
Kirwee, yet while there it was, as it had been | they have received a favourable opinion, signed 
at Jubbulpore, encamped and equipped in| by five counsel of high legal attainments. It 
readiness for any immediate march that might|is to be hoped that the present Liberal Go- 


The claims | Sir Stafford Northcote, however, to his honour, | 
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vernment will be no less liberal and just 
than their predecessors, though, whatever 
their decision may be, it can in no way per- 
sonally affect the general who led the forces 
that captured this valuable prize.’ Sir George 
Whitlock has reached that “ bourne whence no 
traveller returns;” henceforth no delays at 
the War Office, or acts of sharp practice on 
the part of Indian Finance Ministers, desirous 
of creating a surplus in their budgets, can 
disturb him, or break the long sleep that knows 
no waking. 

Sir George Whitlock continued to reside, up 
to the date of his death, at Exmouth, in his 
native county of Devonshire. He remained 
in tolerable health till the commencement of 
the winter of 1867, when he was attacked 


his “career from ensign to lieutenant-general 
K.C.B.” To his eldest son George he be- 
queathed his general officer’s sword; to his 


son Charles the cavalry sword, which belonged | 


to his (testator’s) brother James, and which he 
wore during his last campaign; and also left 
him the signet-ring taken from the rebel chief 
killed in-storming the heights of Penwarree. 
To his wife he left the use of the silver break- 
fast-service presented by his brother officers 
of the 36th Madras Native Infantry, and after 
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her decease to his daughter Charlotte, to | 


whom he bequeathed the memorial of thanks 
awarded to him by the Houses of Parliment, 
and also the sword delivered to him by the 
Rajah of Kirwee on surrendering himself and 
his brothers. 





with paralysis, and, after much suffering, ex- 
pired on the 30th January, 1868. Besides a 
widow, he left three daughters and two sons | 
to mourn his loss. There are one or two 
bequests in the deceased general’s will, which | 
will interest those who have followed him in 


The subject of this memoir was a brave 
soldier and an honourable man; and though 
he cannot be regarded as standing in the first 
rank, the name of Sir George Cornish Whitlock 


may not unworthily be placed among those of | 


India’s distinguished generals. 








OUR FEAST. 
BY A WORKING CABINET-MAKER. 


My idea of a feast, previous to seeing “ ours,” | 


was something like this :— Sundry candy stalls 
set out on a Sunday afternoon, and presided | 
over by old women, with a few little boys. | 
Their customers congregated around, and tast- | 
ing on a small scale the pleasures of dissipa- | 

tion, that is, drinking ginger beer and eating | 
gingerbread horses, and the fathers or brothers | 
of the said dissipated little boys getting drunk 
on the Sunday night, finishing up on the Monday 
by racing for prizes and climbing a greased pole 
for the leg of mutton hung at the top. This is, 
as will be seen, a feast at its lowest. ‘ Ours,” 
I may say, is a full-blown one, shinjng in all 
its glory, having reached a point to which all 
others will progress if properly encouraged. 
The preparations for it commences on the part 
of all good housewives a week or a fortnight 
before it is held, and consists of a thorough | 
cleaning from attic to cellar; washing and scour- 

ing, whitewashing of walls and shaking of car- 

pets are carried on quite briskly. New dresses | 

aré bought by the young folks, and Darby | 
and Joan turn out strong in holiday attire ; | 
indeed, more money is spent now than in any 
previous ‘weeks, and the following weeks show 
a corr esponding decrease :—“ TI nasmuch,” says 
Brande, in his “ Antiquities,” speaking on this | 
head, “as the poore men that beare the chargis 
of these feastes and wakesses are the poorer, 





and keep the worser houses a long tyme after. 
And ne marvaile, for many spend more at one of 
these wakesses than in the whole yeare besides. 

| Very true, so it is, and added to this is the 


custom of brewing a few gallons of beer, and | 
| buying a large piece of beef and plenty of | 


| groceries ; and then the hospitable mistress of 


these good things sits with well-sanded floor, || 


waiting the arrival of her friends and neigh- 
bours to discuss the s 
with the home-brewed. 

Picture to yourself this, with constant coming 


‘and going from house to house, and you have 


some idea what private life is at our feast, and 
which some people might be disposed to call 
spending their time in eating and drinking. 
But just step this way, and let us take a walk 
through the town. This is the principal street, 
not a good street considering the size of the 
'town. How many inhabitants ? Oh, some- 


| where about 70,000,—not a small place, is it? | 


But this is the worst, the least respectable end 


of the street; lower down there are more shops 


and fewer gin palaces. 
palaces have, for this last day or two the door 
has never been still. Last Sunday night I 


‘came down, and the crowds that were standing 


‘about here, the place was like a fair at six 
o'clock. What might be going on inside we 


| know not, but to-day (Monday) almost every- 








Plenty of custom those | 


aid beef, washing it down | 
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body about here seems fast approaching half-and- 
half, and no small number are drunk. This prac- 
tice, I learn, is common enough at “ our feast ;”’ 
indeed, I stepped into a hairdresser’s shop, and 
while he makes a pretence of thinning my locks, 


| I remark to him, “There seems to be a deal of 
men drunk. Is it always so?” 


To which he 
replies by saying “he has seen hundreds drunk: 
before breakfast!” He has not the appearance 
of being an abstemious man himself, and there- 


| fore I conclude not likely to paint it blacker 


than it really was; and certainly, to judge by 


| what I had seen, he was near the truth. “Hun- 


dreds drunk before breakfast!” Well, their 
numbers are not likely to diminish before night, 


| and there they reel about, stopping to eat 
| oysters (the street just here is lined with 
| stalls dnring the feast, except Sundays) until 
| the air feels poisoned and polluted with the 

reeking gin palaces, the breath of drunken men 
| and women, and the abominable stench of vine- 


gar arising from the oyster stalls. 

And yet the crowd seem to enjoy it, to judge 
from the loud laughter and uproarious mirth. 
See those young lads pacing the street arm in 


| arm, and stand behind them, while they stay 


and talk with half-tipsy gravity to that group 
of girls with shawls over their heads, who 
listen unblushingly to words that not one of 
these young lads durst let his mother or his 
sisters hear. See this woman here coming 
down, supported by other two—her friends, 


| doubtless ;—she has not the look of an habitual 
| drunkard, there is nothing debased about her. 
| Meeting her under different circumstances, 


| you would have thought her neat and tidy; 


rather a good-looking woman she is too, with 
a more intelligent look than common; her age 


| seems under thirty, and yet she is drunk, 
| helplessly drunk, before twelve o’clock at noon. 


| common to attract attention. 





| imposing and attractive. 


| the window of a public-house at the passers 


No one takes any notice; the scene is too 


But come, let us go a little further. What 
is this? Only a public-house decorated with 
evergreens, flags flying, and gas letters in 
front ; they will be lit up to-night, and look 
Who are those girls 
at that window? Factory girls, most likely; 
the mothers of the next generation; they do 
not look well certainly, sitting staring out of 
by, and evidently amused they are too. Well, 
it is no business of ours, let us pass on. 

Yes! it isageneral holiday, a sort of jubilee, 
the shops are closed for three or four days 
during the week. Those evergreens festooned 
across the street, varied with evergreen crowns 
and V.R.’s in gas jets, and those colours and 
flags hung out of windows, these little fir trees 
I think they are, some of them cannot be less 





than fifteen feet high, that are planted down 
the sides of the street—all the decorations, in 
fact, are paid for by a subscription from the 
shopkeepers. They look well, and give the 
street a very lively appearance. 

Hark! There’s the band playing. Here 
they come, playing before the various clubs. 
Let us stand at this corner, and we shall see 
them pass. The Odd Fellows come first. 
how grave and how much in earnest those 
men seem who bear the colours. It takes six 
men to one colour: two in front, holding the 
end of cords fastened to the top of the side poles ; 
two others holding each a pole, while two 
more cords are held fast behind, and thus the 
colours are borne aloft and kept steady. Next 
come the members, two and three abreast; 
some have scarfs slung over the shoulder, and, 
crossing the breast, are tied in bow, with long 
ends streaming by their side; men in office 
these seem to be, and others have bits of rib- 
bon tied to their button-hole; all, however, 
look as if walking the street after a brass band 
was a very serious affair, and consequently 
walk orderly, quietly, and refrain from talking. 
Here is another band, heading the Foresters. 
These look a good deal gayer, and, I had 
almost said, more odd, than the Odd Fellows. 
Colours fly in front, like their brethren on 
before. Some are decorated with green scarfs, 
others have green ribbon; all have bits of 
green twigs broken fresh from some tree, I 
forget what kind. Here are some with small, 
polished cow-horns slung by their sides, while 
others carry a stick about four or five feet 
long in their hands. What this stick repre- 
sents it is impossible to tell; it may be an 
unstrung bow or a quarter staff. But what is 





the use of guessing ? 

“There’s our Jack!” shouts a woman 
standing behind; and looking, we see “our 
Jack” pass; but Jack takes no notice of his 
womankind, probably knowing they won’t take 
much notice of him when he gets home. How 
many people there are in the world like Jack’s 
friends! Get into some prominent position 
before the eye of the public, and even your 
friends will see you more distinctly. Behind 


Jack is a man who wears a—I was going to | 


say a grave—but, on second thoughts, it was 
an anxious face. He was on horseback, and 
looked anything but a bold rider; indeed, I 
rather think, had the animal ventured on a trot, 
he would have followed the example of the 
celebrated John Gilpin, and clung to the mane 
in a very undignified manner. There were 
several more riders in the procession, and none 
of them had very firm seats. Certainly they | 
had made a judicious selection of horses. We | 
need not anter into a minute description of | 
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these quadrupeds, except to say they were all 
high in bone and low in flesh—an evidence of 
breeding this, is it notP—and I opine they 
might have been stimulated into a canter had 
anybody been philanthropic enough to go before 
them with some corn in a bag. They were not, 
in short, the kind of animals you would like to 
ride without a saddle. I haye an idea that one 
of these riders is intended for Robin Hood and 
another for Little John, but who the others are 
who knows? They don’t come up to a Little 
John we once saw some years, ago. That was 
a Little John worthy of the name... He was 
dressed in white tights, like a tumbler, a pair 
of boots made of undressed leather, with a 
binding of fur halfway up. his calf, a green 
velvet doublet, anda splendid cap with a large 
feather in it, a horn by his side, &., &c, How 
we gazed in undisguised admiration at that 
hero! nor was that admiration. at all lessened 
by seeing him mounted on a “milk-white 
steed,” while an artist (favoured mortal!) took 
his likeness on glass, 

To come back to our stand. The Foresters 
file past and are followed by sundry smaller 
clubs.. The majority of the men are young— 
between twenty and thirty years ; some few are 
old. All have a want-of-fresh-air look that 
speaks of the factory and the close workshop, 
They number between two and three thousand, 
as near as we can tell by the time they are in 
passing and the length of the procession. No 
Trades Clubs walked; if they did they carried 
no colours, and we saw them not. Let. us 
move on. 

What have we here? the people are crowd- 
ing very much.. Morris dancers! Well, this 
is a sight we have never seen before. We will 
stop and see them. 

“ What is morris dancing? ” asks the reader. 
Now here is the advantage of being a member 
of a Mechanics’ Institute containing a copy of 
the “ Popular Antiquities.” Instantly we open 
the first volume of that invaluable book, and 
find “ the origin of the dance uniformly ascribed 
to the Moors, although the Moorish or Morisco 
dance doubtless is very different from the Euro- 
pean morris.” The time of its appearance in 
England is somewhat doubtful. ‘It has been 
supposed that the morris, dance was, first 
brought into England in the time of Edward 
the Third, but it is much more probable that we 
had it from our Gallic neighbours, or even from: 
the Flemings, Few, if any, vestiges, of it can be 
_| traced beyond the time of Henry the Seventh, 
|| about which time, and particularly in that of 
Henry the Eighth, the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts in several parishes afford materials that 
throw much light on the subject, and show 
that the morris dance made a very consider- 





able figure in the parochial feasts.” The 
morris was. generally danced by half a dozen 
men, with a woman, or a man dressed as a 
woman, to personate Maid Marian. What Maid 
Marian had to do with it does not appear very 
clearly; indeed, Robin Hood and his friends 
seemed mixed up with this and other May-day 
games in anunaccountable manner; but it would 
seem as if Robin was a character the people 
admired greatly, and did not willingly let his 
memory die out. Along with the six dancers 
and Maid Marian was “the fool,” who rode a 
hobby-horse, which is described as being a 
“spirited horse of pasteboard, on which the 
master ’’ (who appears to have acted fool) “ dis- 
plays tricks of legerdemain, such as threading 
the needle, the mimicking of the whigh-hie, 
and the daggers through the nose,” whatever 
these may be. In its mouth was a ladle; its 
use was to receive the pecuniary donations of 
the. spectators. ‘The colour of the hobby-horse 
was a reddish white,’’ while “the fool’s doublet 
or coat was on the right of it yellow, and the 
left red.” The morris dance of “our feast” 
was danced somewhat differently from the 
ancient morris. Two men, dressed in waggoners’ 
smock-frocks, with long cart whips, went first, 


clearing the way through the crowd for the | 
dancers. The dancers, a dozen or sixteen men, 
were dressed in dark velvet knee-breeches, | 
coloured striped shirts, without any jackets, | 
and caps plentifully bestuck with rosettes and | 


ribbons. Each man held in his hand a kind of 
whip, if we may call a handle six inches long 
and a lash, or rather tassel, nine inches, a whip 
made of coloured cord. The dance was a very 
simple affair: they stood in two rows, and then 
each man made a kind of hop on one leg, lifting 
the other from the ground a matter of eighteen 
inches, and at the same time throwing up his 
arms on a level with his head. Seen over the 
heads of the crowd, they had the appearance of 
men striking very viciously with little whips 
at flies. In this way they danced their way 
through the streets. Behind the dancers came 
a cart drawn by two dray horses, with small 
bells on their harness, and red ribbons tied 
here and there. On the cart was fixed a small 
hut, built after the model of a good-sized dog- 
kennel. It was made of rushes (a friend tells 
me, fifty years ago, when he was a boy, they 
always made this hut on Sundays: why he 
cannot .tell, neither can I), and almost covered 
with roses and a variety of flowers, ribbons, 
&e., besides a large flag and several small ones 
blowing about. In front was the door, and 
within the hut was sufficient room for half a 
dozen mento sit closely packed. Seated on 
the cart was a man with his face blacked, and 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow. I 
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despair of giving any idea how he looked. 
His business was loading a gun with powder, 
and then firing it into the air; this he did every 
few minutes, and sitting with unmoved counte- 
nance while the crowds cut jokes at his expense. 
Two other men led the horses, and when they 
stood made a collection. ‘ Gentlemen, encou- 
rage the dancers!” and accordingly they were 
encouraged by small donations in. copper. Well, 
we have seen as much of the dancers as there 
is to see, let us turn down this street. 

What have we here? A musical instrument 
played by steam. The wolophon it is called. A 
very fine name certainly, but not any index to 
the quality of the music produced. There’s no 
need to go inside, we can hear more than suffi- 
cient here. It seems to be played by turning 
small taps and letting ont a different volume 
of steam; at least the steam rises in puffs when 
a note is sounded. They attempted to play 
“ God save the Queen”’ the last thing at night, 
and it sounded like so many railway engine 
whistles, each at a different pitch. I cannot 
say whether the performer on this instrument 
plays by ear or from notes, but am inclined to 


for the riders!” Accepting, then, this polite 
invitation, we “step this way for the riders.” 
Wooden horses! not the old things of a few 
years back, that were pushed round by young 
urchins, who in this way earned their ride, but 
a magnificent gilded affair driven round by a 
steam-engne. What a whistle they give! it 
is deafening. They are stopping now, and two 
women, at least five-and-forty years of age, get 
out. ‘ Yourn been riding!” remarks a friend 
to the two riders. “Yah! we hev; han yo 
been?” Noa,” says the other, as they pass 
out of sight. “Ha! ha! ha!” laughs a group 
of three persons, a young man and two young 
women, near where we stand, and we wonder 
what is making them laugh so. Presently the 
young fellow steps forward, and very gallantly 
assists the young ladies to mount each a horse, 
and then takes his seat on the spirited animal 
in the middle, thus having a lady on either 
side; strictly impartial, you see, our friend is, 
—does not want to make either jealous. The 
whistle sounds, and the equestrians are whirled 
off at a rate not permitting of much conversa- 
tion, While the musician, a gentleman of colour, 


, 





think from ear. Near to the xolophon is a tent, | 


the like of which is not to be met with in any 
town in England. 
feet within it are two curtains drawn near 
enough to form a kind of doorway five feet 
wide; further back a few feet descends another 
curtain, giving to it a kind of privacy, and 


shielding the; aristocratic frequenters from 
the gaze’ of the. vulgar.. This sanctum is; 


warmed, bya large: fire, the ground well 


sprinkled swith sawdust, and wooden benches 
are ranged round it, 
the .curtain ;stand a stove and boiler and a 
barrel. . The boiler is filled with peas, and the 
barrel with, liquor, which looks like very pale 
ale, but is not. The customers are numerous, 
each gives his order for a penny plate of ‘hot 
peas, and a, glass, if they want it, of the liquor, 
to. the, white-aproned waiters; and, haying 
received a, small plate highly seasoned with 
pepper, retires behind the scenes to the fire 
and the wooden benches. The customers are 
not all sober, and consist alike of men and 
women, who, generally speaking, seem to agree 
very well, if one may judge from the loving 
attitudes.theyassume. There are four of these 
tents at Qur Feast, and all are equally well 
patronised, I have been told, but cannot 
youch for, its truth, that the owner of these 
or similar tents, who lives near Manchester, 
and attends all the fairs in the neighbourhood, 
sells in,,pennyworths, as already described, a 
hundred sacks of peas in a week: Somebody 
likes peas, without doubt. 

“Here you are, geritlemen; step this way 


In the open space before 


It is open in front, but six | 


plays selections from the works of eminent 
composers on the organ. Jt:was a barrel-organ. 
It is over in a few minutes, and then the young 
fellow, like a gentleman, nobly pays: for: the 
ladies, and they pass on, feeling—doubt it»not 
—giddy, but perhaps they were giddy before 
the ride, and so cannot be much worse after. 

Here you can have a comfortable: seat) in a 
hair-seated chair and: be weighed, or: you can 
stand erect. and get to know your height in 
feet and inches. If you are inclined to favour 
the P. R. you can try the strength: of your 
muscles by striking that target, or take; hold 
of these handles and lift, or try:the strength 
of your lungs by blowing through: that tube. 
All this can be done by crossing the palm of 
the attendant—that intelligent man’s remarks 
are given gratis—with her Majesty's likeness 
engraved on copper. 

Do you find delight im animals?. : Here are 
two pigs of enormous size, with a long catalogue 
of the various prizes they have taken; or there’s 
a horse of extraordinary dimensions, perhaps 
that might suit ? 

Is mankind your study? Well, here’s the 
Norfolk giant. displays his length, and holds 
on his hand the smallest man; or there’s a 
small boy, who looks half asleep even when 
awake, who sleeps in the air whenever the 
public feels disposed. 

But it is getting late, gentlemen; let us go 
home; only take care you don’t get knocked 
down by the staggering drunkards;;who are 
plentiful enough. 


R. 
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these quadrupeds, except to say they were all 
high in bone and low in flesh—an evidence of 
breeding this, is it not?—and I opine they 
might have been stimulated into a canter had 
anybody been philanthropic enough to go before 
them with some corn in a bag. They were not, 
in short, the kind of animals you would like to 
ride without a saddle. I have an idea that one 
of these riders is intended for Robin Hood and 
another for Little John, but who the others are 
who knows? They don’t come up to a Little 
John we once saw some years, ago. That was 
a Little John worthy of the name. . He was 
dressed in white tights, like a tumbler, a pair 
of boots made of undressed leather, with a 
binding of fur halfway up. his calf, a green 
velvet doublet, and a splendid cap with a large 
feather in it, a horn by his side, &., &c. How 
we gazed in undisguised admiration at that 
hero! nor was that admiration. at all lessened 
by seeing him mounted on,a “milk-white 
steed,” while an artist (favoured mortal!) took 
his likeness on glass, 

To come back to our stand. The Foresters 
file past and are followed by sundry smaller 
clubs... The majority of the men are young— 
between twenty and thirty years; some few are 
old. All have a want-of-fresh-air look that 
speaks of the factory and the close workshop. 
They number between two and three thousand, 
as near as we can tell by the time they are in 
passing and the length of the procession. No 
Trades Clubs walked; if they did they carried 
no colours, and we saw them not. Let. us 
move on. 

What have we here? the people are crowd- 
ing very much.. Morris dancers! Well, this 
is a sight we have never seen before. We will 
stop and see them. 

“ What is morris dancing?” asks the reader. 
Now here is the advantage of being a member 
of a Mechanics’ Institute containing a copy of 
the “ Popular Antiquities.” Instantly we open 
the first volume of that invaluable book, and 
find “ the origin of the dance uniformly ascribed 
to the Moors, although the Moorish or Morisco 
dance doubtless is very different from the Euro- 
pean morris.” The time of its appearance in 
England is somewhat doubtful. “It has been 
supposed that the morris dance was, first 
brought into England in the time of Edward 
the Third, but it is much more probable that we 
had it from our Gallic neighbours, or even from. 
the Flemings. Few, if any, vestiges of it.can be 
traced beyond the time of Henry the Seventh, 
about which time, and particularly in that of 
Henry the Eighth, the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts iu several parishes afford materials that 
throw much light on the subject, and show 
that the. morris dance made a very consider- 





able figure in the parochial feasts.” The 
morris was generally danced by half a dozen 
men, with a woman, or a man dressed as a 
woman, to personate Maid Marian. What Maid 
Marian had to do with it does not appear very 
clearly ;: indeed, Robin Hood and his friends 
seemed mixed up with this and other May-day 
games inanunaccountable manner; but it would 
seem as if Robin was a character the people 
admired greatly, and did not willingly let his 
memory die out. Along with the six dancers 
and Maid Marian was “the fool,” who rode a 
hobby-horse, which is described as being a 
spirited horse of pasteboard, on which the 
master ’’ (who appears to have acted fool) “ dis- 
plays tricks of legerdemain, such as threading 
the needle, the mimicking of the whigh-hie, 
and the daggers through the nose,” whatever 
these may be. In its mouth was a ladle; its 
use was to receive the pecuniary donations of 
the. spectators. ‘The colour of the hobby-horse 
was a reddish white,” while “ the fool’s doublet 
or coat was on the right of it yellow, and the 
left red.” . The morris dance of “our feast” 


was danced somewhat differently from the | 





ancient morris. T'wo men, dressed inwaggoners’ | 


smock-frocks, with long cart whips, went first, 


clearing the way through the crowd for the | 
dancers. The dancers, a dozen or sixteen men, | 
were dressed in dark velvet knee-breeches, | 
coloured striped shirts, without any jackets, | 


and caps plentifully bestuck with rosettes and 
ribbons. 
whip, if we may call a handle six inches long 
and a lash, or rather tassel, nine inches, a whip 
made of coloured cord. The dance was a very 
simple affair: they stood in two rows, and then 
each man made a kind of hop on one leg, lifting 
the other from the ground a matter of eighteen 
inches, and at the same time throwing up his 
arms on a level with his head. Seen over the 
heads of the crowd, they had the appearance of 
men striking very viciously with little whips 
at flies. In this way they danced their way 
through the streets. Behind the dancers came 
a cart drawn by two dray horses, with small 
bells on their harness, and red ribbons tied 
here and there. On the cart was fixed a small 
hut, built after the model of a good-sized dog- 
kennel. It was made of rushes (a friend tells 
me, fifty years ago, when he was a boy, they 
always made this hut on Sundays: why he 
cannot .tell, neither can I), and almost covered 
with roses and a variety of flowers, ribbons, 
&e., besides a large flag and several small ones 
blowing about. In front was the door, and 
within the hut was sufficient room for half a 
dozen men to sit closely packed. Seated on 
the cart was a man with his face blacked, and 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow. I 


Each man held in his hand a kind of | 
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despair of giving any idea how he looked. 
His business was loading a gun with powder, 
and then firing it into the air; this he did every 
few minutes, and sitting with unmoved counte- 
nance while the crowds cut jokes at his expense. 
Two other men led the horses, and when they 
stood made a collection. ‘“ Gentlemen, encou- 
rage the dancers!” and accordingly they were 
encouraged by small donations in copper. Well, 
we have seen as much of the dancers as there 
is to see, let us turn down this street. 

What have we here? A musical instrument 
played by steam. The wolophon it is called. A 
very fine name certainly, but not any index to 
the quality of the music produced. There’s no 
need to go inside, we can hear more than suffi- 
cient here. It seems to be played by turning 
small taps and letting out a different volume 
of steam; at least the steam rises in puffs when 
a note is sounded. They attempted to play 
“ God save the Queen”’ the last thing at night, 
and it sounded like so many railway engine 
whistles, each at a different pitch. I cannot 
say whether the performer on this instrament 
plays by ear or from notes, but am inclined to 


for the riders!” Accepting, then, this polite 
invitation, we “step this way for the riders.” 
Wooden horses! not the old things of a few 
years back, that were pushed round by young 
urchins, who in this way earned their ride, but 
a magnificent gilded affair driven round by a 
steam-engne. What a whistle they give! it 
is deafening. They are stopping now, and two 
women, at least five-and-forty years of age, get 
out. ‘ Yourn been riding!” remarks a friend 
to the two riders. “Yah! we hev; han yo 
been?” “Noa,” says the other, as they pass 
out of sight. “Ha! ha! ha!” laughs a group 
of three persons, a young man and two young 
women, near where we stand, and we wonder 
what is making them laugh so. Presently the 
young fellow steps forward, and very gallantly 
assists the young ladies to mount each a horse, 
and then takes his seat on the spirited animal 
in the middle, thus having a lady on either 
side; strictly impartial, you see, our friend is, 
—does not want to make either jealous. The 
whistle sounds, and the equestrians are whirled 
off at a rate not permitting of much conversa- 
tion, While the musician, a gentleman of colour, 


’ 








think from ear. Near to the xolophon is a tent, 
the like of which is not to be met with in any 
town in England. It is open in front, but six 
feet within it are two curtains drawn near 
enough to form a kind of doorway five feet 
wide; further back,a few feet descends another 
curtain, giving to it a kind of privacy, and 
shielding the, aristocratic frequenters from 
the ,gaze' of \the vulgar.. This sanctum is 
warmed, bya large fire, the ground well 
sprinkled »with sawdust, and wooden benches 
are ranged round it, In the open space before 
the curtain ;stand a stove and boiler and a 
barrel. , The boiler is filled with peas, and the 
barrel. with, liquor, which looks like very pale 
ale, but is not. The customers are numerous, 
each gives his order for a penny plate of hot 
peas, and a glass, if they want it, of the liquor, 
to. the, white-aproned waiters; and; haying 
received, @ small plate highly seasoned with 
pepper, retires behind the scenes to the «fire 
and the wooden benches. ‘The customers are 
not all sober, and consist alike, of men and. 
women, who, generally speaking; seem to agree 
very well, if one may judge from the loving 
attitudes. they assume. There are four of these 
tents at Qur Feast, and all are equally well 
patronised. I. have been told, but cannot 
youch for. its truth, that the owner of these 
or similar tents, who lives near Manchester, 
and attends all the fairs in the neighbourhood, 
sells in,,.pennyworths, as already described, a 
hundred sacks of peas in a week. Somebody 
likes peas, without doubt. 

“Here you are, geritlemen; step this way 


plays selections from the works of eminent 
| composers on the organ. It:was a barrel-organ. 
| It is over in a few minutes, and then the young 
| fellow, like a gentleman, nobly pays: for: the 
| ladies, and they pass on, feeling—-doubt it not 
|-giddy, but perhaps they were giddy before 
| the ride, and so cannot be much worse after. 

| Here you can have a comfortable: seat) in a 
| hair-seated chair and) be weighed, or you can 
stand erect. and get to know your height in 
feet and inches. If you are inclined: to favour 
the P. R. you can try the strength: of your 
muscles by striking that target, or take hold 
of these handles and lift, or try:the strength 
of your lungs by blowing through;that tube. 
All this can be done by crossing, the palm of 
the attendant—that intelligent man’s:.remarks 
are given gratis—with her Majesty's likeness 
engraved on copper. 

Do you find delight in animals? : Here are 
two pigs of enormous size, with a long catalogue 
of the various prizes they have taken ; or there’s 
a horse of extraordinary dimensions, perhaps 
that might suit ? 

Is mankind your study? Well, here’s the 
Norfolk giant. displays his length, and holds 
on his hand the smallest man; or there’s a 
small boy, who looks half asleep even when 
awake, who sleeps in the air whenever the 
public feels disposed. 

But it is getting late, gentlemen; let us go 
home; only take care you don’t get knocked 
down by the staggering drurikards;:who are 
plentiful enough. 



































CATINAT. 


A WEEK AT ENGHIEN. 


BE the local position what it may, the leading | the water-velocipede is there, looking yet more 
feature river, sea, or mountain, one watering | impertinent and void of grace than its cousin 
or bathing place does in its season bear a|upon land, but probably about to carry the 
remarkable resemblance to every other. To | day there too,—a very caricature of our age, 
know its real character and discover any ori-| regardless of beauty, and doing homage only 
ginal traits it may possess, we must visit it| to the swift. 
before or after its yearly reign of fashion. The lake, though in some respects tame in 

Some watering-places out of season are truly | the extreme, yet is charming. Clothed with 
dull enough, but others grow fresh and pure, poplar, willow, and other trees, and encircled 
and seem to luxuriate in their own wild beauty, | by villas and chalets, whose grounds are kept 
freed from the restraint of rule and etiquette. in faultless order, down to the very margin of 

An opportunity for such a visit offered itself the water, its environs present a succession 
to us this year without our seeking, for on the of miniature lawns and shrubberies, inter- 
Continent, as in the British Isles, the summer spersed by the brightest bits of garden 
has been slow in its advance, and when in the grounds, the smallness of space being made up 
end of June we took a holiday trip and ran for by the perfect arrangement of shade and 
down some two leagues from Paris to the pretty colour. The tiny pier and boat attached to 
watering-place of Enghien-les-Bains, we found/|each domain, and the rustic summerhouse 
ourselves in the midst of rural simplicity, and | with chairs and table, are in keeping with the 
free from all intrusion from the fashionable | whole. 
world. | But all lay quiet and unoccupied as, on the 

Taking the train from the Northern Ter- | afternoon of our arrival, we glided at will in 
minus in Paris, we were soon whirled past the | our flat-bottomed boat over the smooth surface 
gates and ramparts of St. Denis, and in twenty | of the lake. 

minutes’ time had reached the village station It was strangely still, and as we passed close 
we were bound for. Arrived at Enghien the| under the shade of a willow, drooping its 
further exploration of the country is easy; | branches languidly toward the water, the words 

carriages are on the stand close by the railway | seemed to rise up over the scene, and sound 

station, waiting to be taken by the drive or by | dreamily through the dreamy air,— 

the hour, ponies and donkeys are not far off, | “A land 

and at scarce five minutes’ distance, at the | 

further end of the Grande Rue of the place, 

lies the broad lake stretched before us, with its 
boats of various size and shape for hire. Even 


In which it seeméd always afternoon.” 





but the swans. Poor birds, they were doubt- 





| 
| 
| 
We had no rivals in our watery excursion : 
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less weary of their loneliness and of the absence 
of all who could admire them. They came 
swimming towards us full of grace and coquetry, 
arching their pretty necks, and then bending 
them aside to hide their heads amongst their 
soft white plumage, and pretend to be asleep; 
then, as we stealthily approached, they would 
start up all surprised, and with a rush and 
flutter of their wings take their place ahead of 


|| us, as if to invite a chase, winding up the 
| whole little manceuvre by a sweep round to 
|| the boat’s side, and a little beseeching look for 
|| bread or admiration as they stretched their 
|| lovely necks across the gunwale. 


Until about a hundred years ago, the medi- 


'| cinal properties of these waters were unknown, 
| the lake, with its neighbourhood presented the 
| appearance of a marsh, and no building of any 
_ kind, excepting a miller’s cabin, enlivened the 


monotony of the scene. The miller’s cabin 
has been cleared away, but the mill called now 
Moulin de la Galette, and which is fed by the 
surplus waters of the lake, has been erected in 
its place. 

To the observations of a priest, the worthy 
father Cotte, cwré in 1760 of the neighbouring 
parish of Montmorency, the honour of the dis- 
covery is due. He remarked, as he says, an 


unpleasant odour arising from the stream 
which flowed by the millers’s hut, and having | 


rather a turn for chemical researches, he 
brought the fact under the notice of the Aca- 
demy, and had the satisfaction, after the waters 
had been duly analyzed, of hearing that they 
contained sulphurous and other matter, which 
made them equal in value to those of Baréges. 
But the springs of Enghien possessed one 
fault, if fault that may be called which eventu- 
ally raised it to the rank of a fashionable 
watering-place. This was its proximity to the 
capital. There was no journey to be taken 
from Paris to Enghien, no adventures of 
voyage to look forward to, and the physicians 
themselves, who knew the worth of the waters, 
hesitated to send patients there for whom half 
the cure consisted in variety of scene, and the 
incidents and even inconveniences of travel. 
So Enghien, after a very short period of re- 
nown, fell back into its old neglected state, and 
neither the assurances of the Academy, nor the 


|, efforts of Péligot, the director of the Paris hos- 


| pitals, could bring it into fashion. 


Péligot, with immense pains, formed em- 
bankments, and brought the lake into its pre- 
sent limits; he even resigned his functions in 
the capital, that he might bestow his whole 
time and efforts to the improvement of a place 
he thought so well worth notice. 

But his enterprises failed, and even the 
dwelling-house that he had erected for himself 


Il. 




















in the long village street, now called Grande 
Rue, fell into other hands. This was in the 
year 1820. 

In the following year, 1821, a brightening 
change came over Enghien’s prospects, but the 
cause was attributed to others. 

His then Majesty Louis XVIII. was snffer- 
ing from gout, and many were the consultations 
held, and the plans of relief proposed, to free 
him from this painful malady. But gout 
was not the sovereign’s only ailment. Louis 
was fat and unwieldy, and dreaded the incon- 
veniences, which then still more than now 
were attendant on a journey. The waters of 
Spa had been recommended to him, but the 
distance was an objection which Louis could 
not overcome. 

At length the general voice of his physicians 
declared in favour of the baths of Enghien ; 
the king agreed, and the short transit was 
easily accomplished. 

The Court too may be said to have gone 
with him, for, even before the days of steam 
and rail, Enghien was within the distance of a 
moderate drive from Paris, and the princes of 
the family and the foreign ambassadors paid 
constant visits to the place. 

Poor Péligot ! His science and devotion had 
met with only failure; the potent charm of 
royalty reaped all the fruits that ought to have 
been his. Enghien’s reputation was gained, 
and Enghien thanked the king. 

Even the good old priest had to give up his 
honours, and the spring hitherto called Cotte, 
in memory of its first discoverer, was raised to 
royal dignity, and called the Source dw Roi. 

Since that time the attention of several dis- 
tinguished medical men has been given to the 
springs of Enghien, and the efficacy of the 
waters in curing cases of goutand rheumatism, 
pulmonary disease, even when far advanced, 
bronchial affections, and all disorders of the 
skin has been fully established. This, along 
with the reputation for general salubrity, and 
the beautiful. and sheltered situation of the 
place, has attracted many visitors since. its 
first start in fashionable life in 1821; and not 
only have the bathing guests been numerous, 
but many persons of fortune and position have 
chosen the neighbourhood of Enghien as their 
summer residence. 

For artists it appears to have peculiar 
charms, and many gems in sculpture as in 
painting have been sketched and modelled here. 
Horace Vernet spent at least one summer ai 
the baths, and in the orangery attached to the 
establishment his friend and son-in-law, Paul 
Delaroche, worked at his fine picture of “ Ma- 
zeppa delivered by a Turk.” 

Isabey, the painter of sea-views, had a lodge 
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for many years close to the lake, and not far 
off we see Giraud’s pretty ivy-covered cottage, 
and might pay a visit to the atélier where the 
Comte de Nieuwerkerke modelled his statue 
of Catinat, which adorns the neighbouring 
village of St. Gratien. 

Close to the humble home of Giraud, an edi- 
fice of more pretension strikes upon our view. 
It belongs to an artist of a different kind, to 
that incomparable Félix, whose skill has been 
so justly recognised by the Court beauties and 
the dames of fashion whom his hand adorns. We 
do not know why the imperial hairdresser for- 
sook his villa by the lake, but he is gone, and 
the Princesse Mathilde, we were confidently 
told, has no choice but to leave her tresses, 
during her summer séjour here, to the less 
skilful arrangement of a femme de chambre. 

One might weary, pretty as it is, after a time, 
of the lake and its environs, were that all that 
Enghien could offer to enliven a stay of more 
than a few days. But there are roads and 
paths in all directions leading to quaint villages, 
with tales of local or historical interest attached, 
and skirting the near horizon are forest-covered 
hills that can furnish walks and rides for many 
a day and hour. 

At the farther side of the lake is situated 
the village of St. Gratien with its chdteau, to 
which Catinat retired after the brilliant ser- 
vices he had rendered to his sovereign, and 
which were so ill-requited by Louis Quatorze. 
Here, too, he died in 1712, and the place of his 
interment, in the little village chapel, was 
marked by a simple stone. But a beautiful 
new church, a miniature cathedral, has lately 
been erected in St. Gratien, and the tomb and 
statue of Catinat may now be seen in it. The 
chdteauw where he lived has come into the pos- 
session of the Princesse Mathilde, who has 
spared no pains in restoring the building in its 
original style, and in embellishing the grounds. 

As to ourselves, we most frequently turned 
our steps to the opposite hills of Montmorency, 
wandering thither through fields and cherry 
orchards, bending now under their load of 
justly celebrated fruit. Or we took the village 
road which leads close under the venerable 
church dedicated to St. Martin, and command- 
ing from the high plateau on which it stands, 
one of the finest views of the surrounding 
country. 

But if a farther walk or ride from Mont- 
morency was in contemplation, the better 
method of arriving there was in the comfortable 
carriages of that very circuitous line of rail 
which has brought Montmorency and Enghien 
within ten minutes’ distance of one another. 

The green sloping banks of the Montmo- 


vertisements, which, written on wooden pla- 
cards and stuck into the ground, give it the 
appearance of an incipient burying-ground. 
Horses to hire, donkeys, carriages to let out, 
milk, coffee, mineral waters, lodgings, hotels ; 
all these give notice of their whereabouts, and 
strike the eye on the very moment of arriy- 
ing. 

Butitis on leaving the precincts of the station, | 
that all doubt as to where to proceed to is re- 
moved, for a rush is made upon the visitor by 
half a dozen odd gipsy-looking women, with 
red and yellow handkerchiefs tied turban 
fashion round their heads, and before he has 
time to look about him, they have him seated 
on pony or on donkey, and trotting away gal- 
lantly, uphill or downhill, according to the 
direction given by the owners at the 
start. 

Very lively little animals these donkeys are, 
and a couple of hours’ trot up and down the 
uneven paths of the Montmorency hills leaves 
the rider, at least, little more to wish for in the 
way of exercise. The ponies, too, were willing, 
and not badly cared for by the queer old dames 
that owned them; still they had no objection 
to a halt betimes and a browse off the soft 
green grass, or delicate chestnut leaves of the 
groves we daily wandered through. 

The woods are chiefly composed of Spanish 
chestnut; fine old trunks are there, that could 
tell us many a tale of years gone by, but 
sometimes we came on tracts of ground where, 
hill on hill, and valley after valley have lost | 
their ancient look, the venerable trees have 
been cut down, and a younger generation has 
sprung up, so fresh and free, so full of sap and 
growth, that they scarcely permit us to regret 
the removal of their sires. These younger 
woods resemble rather laurel plantations than 
what we picture to ourselves as chestnut woods; 
and the paths that intersect them reminded us | 
of the evergreen walks of our parks and shrub- 
beries at home. 

One of the prettiest roads in the neighbour- 
hood of Montmorency is that which leads over | 
the hills to the little village of Andilly, winding 
sometimes through field, sometimes through 
forest, and throwing out little side-paths here 
and there, which seem to have no purpose but 
to tempt the wanderer into the cool groves and 
leave him there. 

A favourite halting-place of ours was on this 
road, one where we often paused to allow poor 
pony to regale himself, and ourselves to look 
about us. 

It was just where a sweep of the hills behind 
closed in all view but of their own bright 
beauty. Clothed as usual with chestnut foliage, 





rency station are literally planted with ad- 


the monotony of this was broken through, by 
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here and there a birch raising its silver stem 
up pure and high above the younger trees, 
while nearer to us, clusters of wild roses and 
tall stems of companula skirted the road. 

Below ran a deep ravine, through which a 
narrow path led by a shorter route to Andilly, 
while further in the distance rose the hills of 
Enghien, Ermont, and Argenteuil. 

Here and there the bend of the hills grew 
gradually lower, showing a broad mysterious 
line beyond. We islanders could think of it 
as nothing else but sea, and almost thought we 
could recognise the points and headlands of 
our western home. St. John’s lay there before 
us to the right, and the long grey line’ of 
Mullaghmore stretched out into our fancied 
ocean bay. 

But in vain we looked for Nephin to greet | 
us, with his proud old head rising up high in | 
the far-off distance, like a prophet of good 


of this, and drawing conclusions that were 
perhaps less true than either. 

One group, or rather two, close to a hayfield 
that we passed, made in themselves a perfect 
subject for a picture. The mid-day hour of 





rest had come, but with it one of our heavy 


thunder-showers. The cart well piled, and with | 


forks thrown hurriedly amongst the hay, was 
left standing in the middle of the field; the old 
grey horse grazed quietly beneath a neighbour- 


ing oak, while the haymakers themselves had | 
looked for shelter under the row of trees that | 


lined the road. 


An old couple first attracted our notice; | 
their white hairs told of age, but the ruddy | 


glow upon their cheeks looked more like youth. 


They lay stretched composedly upon the bank | 


that sloped between the field and road, both 
sound asleep, and heedless of the rain which 
was falling now in torrents. They were doubly 





things, ever above us and beyond. No Ne- 
phin showed his head, no prophecy of sunny | 
days was made, and the thick rainclouds 
gathered, and showers fell down in torrents, 
waking us from our reveries, and bidding us 
hasten on for shelter to the little farmhouse 
on the neighbouring slope. 

But before we reached it the storm had 
hurried on, and a long full roll of thunder sent | 
its echoes on from hill to hill. It was one of| 
those glorious peals that make it seem as if 
a momentary spirit-life were thrown into the 
life of matter, lending a voice to hill and dale, 
to field and forest, that earth and heaven 
might unite in one majestic call,— 





“The Lord, the Lord Jehovah reigns.” 


From this time frequent showers overtook 
us in our wanderings, but they only added to 
the beauty of the scenery, especially to the 
nearer views which took in one luxuriant mix- 
ture of garden, field, and villa. Between the 
showers the clearness of the atmosphere was 
striking, and Paris, in the southern distance, 





sheltered from the wet, first by the foliage over- 
head, and then by the veteran red umbrella 


| stretched above them and firmly fixed against 


the tree’s old trunk. 
A few paces off were the younger members 
of the family. A basket containing the mid- 


day meal was placed between them, but the | 


thunder-shower had hindered their repast. 
They had laid their heads down close together 
on the grassy pillow, and they too had spread 


the goodly folds of their cotton umbrella above | 


them. <A hand of each was round the staff, - | 


but the grasp of the young girl was giving no 


support; hers only rested on the rough honest || 


hand below, and she herself had fallen fast 
asleep. Her companion—probably her brother 
—seemed not less tired, but every now and 
then he raised his heavy eyelids and cast a 
fond, anxious look on the young girl who lay 
there so confidingly under his protection. 

The rain continued. A woman met us 
coming from her work alone in an opposite 
field. She looked cross and wetted through. 
We passed on, thinking of our group, and wish- 


shone out clear and bright, the great domes of | ing that the younger might be there to till 
the Pantheon and Invalides, and the high tri-| their ground as contented and happily as the 
umphal arch above the Champs Elysées, mark- |elder, when their hairs, too, should begin to 
ing out the very streets. | blanch. 

Often we wished for an artist’s power to| Onour way home, after the rain had ceased, 
reproduce the varying beauty of the scenes we | and the evening sun had broken through the 
passed through, and give again the deep warm | clouds, we called at a cottage, close to which, 
colouring of the ripening crops, the rich red| at the corner of the road, was a signpost tell- 
glow of the fruit, and the fresh spring green ing of milk to be had at a dairy near, and 
that was bursting out anew from tree and | “warm at every hour.” Experience had already 
herb after the freshening rain. taught us that the iniquitous practices of town 

There were genre pictures, too, that gave a | were not altogether unknown amongst the rural 
higher interest to all we saw, and set the! population, and that the peculiar race of cows 
thoughts astir and wandering through the| willing to give their milk in any quantity at 
labyrinth of life, of peasant as of citizen, dwell-| any hour, owes its reputation considerably to 
ing on the artlessness of that, and the unreality | the aid of fire and water. 
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But this particular cottage, which indeed 
had nothing to do with the signpost at the 
corner, and which we had entered for the first 
time by mistake, was a model cottage, and 
the owner and his wife were very model 
peasants. 

Clean, tidy, hospitable, with a rood or two 
of garden, full of salad and free of weeds, these 
good people seemed really to be enjoying life. 
And yet they had their cares. Of their eight 
blooming children three had been taken ill 
with scarlet fever, and were lying in their little 
beds up-stairs, no sick nurse but the mother. 

For three weeks they had been there, and 
she had nursed them in the upper room, and 
cooked the family dinner down below in the 
kitchen where we sat, and which was always 
neat and clean: Then she attended to her 
other five, and to her duties out of doors, and 


| withal kept the roses on her cheeks, and the 
| fresh, ‘vigorous look of an honest working 


woman and a loving mother.’ 

We had ourselves just gone through the 
fatigue and the anxiety concomitant with 
scarlet fever, and with fewer cares and more 
advantages we had succumbed. We admired 
that worthy woman, and often, as we passed, 
stepped in to have a talk, and listen to her 
willing tongue. 

Her eldest girl will probably outshine the 
mother by her wit, and gain perhaps a larger 
property, but there was more cleverness than 
honesty in the quick glance of her eye, and in 
the smart replies that fell from the tight-set 
little dame of twelve. 

The first evening we had called we had 


found her and a younger brother in charge of 


house and family, and, what concerned us 
more, in charge of goat and kid. She was 
ready in a moment to grant us our request, 
and gave us a cup of frothing milk, which she 
milked befone our eyes. So far, so good— 
excellent, indeed—for we found the draught so 
delicious that we asked her for another. But 
here the little lady demurred, and said she had 
a customer who came every evening late, and 
she must keep the milk for her. 

It seemed fair, and we drew out our purse 
to pay, but were surprised when she asked 
exactly three times the price usually given. 

The next time we called the mother was at 
home, and she gave us a bowl of milk under 
the dairy price. She saw our questioning 
look, and exchanged glances with the little 
girl; then she turned to us, and said, “My 
little daughter told me of your visit last night ; 
she thought to make a good stroke of business 
for me during my absence. She was careful, 
too, to keep milk enough for her little sister; 
that was the customer she told you of.” 


The little girl listened, looking pleased and 
self-satisfied. She must have been a useful 
little daughter, too, and now she took charge 
of the little ones whilst her mother went with 
us to the garden, showing it to us with an 
honest pride, and enlarging, as she went, on 
the happiness of having a little spot of ground, 
however small, that she might call their own. 
She would have given us the rose which was 


opening on the bush beside the garden bower, | 


but we thought of the ewe lamb, and persuaded 
her to leave it. 

And so our days passed by, and the quiet 
country Sabbath dawned upon us. We went 
to the early service in the simple little temple of 
the Reformed Church at Enghien, built and en- 
tirely supported by the Protestant families of 
the neighbourhood. There was a good attend- 
ance, but the congregation belonged less to the 





class of peasantry than we had thought to find it. | 


After church we wandered along through 
the fields and vineyards toward the Mont- 
morency heights. No English Sunday could 
have been more perfectly observed. Not a 
sign of work was going on, no labourer to be 
seen about the lanes, and the fields wore that 
peculiar look of rest which the absence of all 
labour gives to our home scenery on Sundays. 
We met no one but a little girl, who, in holiday 
garb, her Testament or mass-book in her hand, 
was hurrying along to church or Sunday 
school. 

Our path brought us out on the chaussée 
above the station, and bending down, we 
crossed the lines, and wandered up the winding 
road beyond. But the reign of quiet did not 
last. Trot, trot, with heavy footfall, up the hill 
and past where we were sitting came a heavy 
lumbering horseman, on a heavy lumbering 
horse. He rode uneasily, and, for a Frenchman, 
looked unusually solemn, and we wondered as 
we followed him with our eyes whether, on top 
of his great horse, he were doing penance for 
some great sin committed. 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when another 
rider came along, puffing, blowing, chucking 
vigorously at the bridle, until he had his 
horse’s head high up in air. He contrived to 
make a pause as he approached, and asked 
politely if we had seen a “cavalier seul” pass 
along that way. Less politely, we fear, for it 
was hard to keep from smiling, we replied in 
the affirmative; and our second cavalier, all 
bows and thanks, rose higher than ever in his 
saddle, dropped in the effort the willow whip 
with which the gipsy woman had probably 
supplied him, and finally, putting spurs to his 
animal, set off full gallop in quest of his friend. 
Every bound brought him closer to the good 


steed’s head, and we doubt much whether | 
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those two riders ever found each other, or got 
home in safety. 

They seemed heralds, these dashing cava-| 
liers, of a whole company of pleasure-seekers, | 
some on their way to try their skill and fortune 
at the “Tir,” some roaming like ourselves, 
and drinking in the air with evident delight, 
but the greater part mounted in medley style, 
long men on tiny donkeys, little women with | 
great crinolines on top of tall, gaunt horses, | 
all looking most uncomfortable, yet all in high | 
delight and humour. 

No more hope of quiet on that route; so | 
we dived into the deeper wood, where no sound | 
reached us but the summer call of the cuckoo | 
and the warbling of the smaller birds. Over | 
the trees the broad valley of the Seine was to | 
be seen, with the fertile fields sloping down | 
to its shores; but when we reclined on the'| 
mossy turf our eye rested only on the forest 
trees around and the blue vaulted sky above us. 

So we stayed awhile there in that leafy 
temple, feeling a holy presence with us, and 
thinking how He that dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands hath made of one blood all 
the nations of men, and how He hath purposed 
that they all should seek the Lord, the Lord 
so near to each. And as we gazed and pon- 
dered, the greatness of His Church invisible 
seemed to open and widen on our view, and 
the whole earth appeared to be the temple of 
the Lord, and the religions of the world were 
the side chapels to the centre nave, with their 
lights and lesser altars, not true nor wholly 
false. 

But the hours were passing, and some more 
substantial nourishment than that of the forest 
air was necessary ere wending our way back to 
Enghien. So with regret we left our still 
retreat, and came to where the name still spoke 
of quiet, but reality belied the name. 

This was the Hermitage, a café now, where 
balls are held on Sundays out of doors, and 
fun and merriment are carried on. But a 
hermit did once live there, and enjoyed his 
solitude for forty years; and when at his death 
the cabin was enlarged, one came to be its 
guest who prized perhaps its solitude still 
more. For here it was that Rousseau loved 
to roam, and gaze upon the golden broom and 
purple heath, until they drew the exclamation | 
from him, “ Nay, truly, Solomon in all his | 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

And here, in his own wild imagination, he 
created for himself a race of men more worthy 
than his kind to inhabit this fair earth. More 
worthy! Puppets pulled by Rousseau’s string, | 


no power of choice, no liberty to err, if to leave 
Rousseau’s principles were indeed to err. 

But in the midst of all his dreams he felt a 
void, a deep inexplicable want, one that we all 
must feel till it be satisfied by that which only 
can fill up the earth’s, the heaven’s, the heart’s 
great want—love, busy, acting, of God, of man, 
of pure eternal good. 

He sought his remedy in withdrawing from 
society, and escaping in his quiet woods from 
the shocks which intercourse with others too 
surely brings. So he lived his own strange 
suffering life alone, and wrote his “ Heloise ” 
amongst the trees. 

We were two, as we wandered through those 
same groves above the Hermitage, and we 
would not exchange. Oh, no, Jean Jacques, 
not for all your philosophy or power of thought 
would we give you up our double joy, or the 
bliss of being together. 

We passed the noisy Hermitage. A few days 
previously we had been there, and asked for 
relics of the misanthropic sophist; but with the 
exception of his spinette, nothing of any inte- 
rest remains. 

There were other cafés and restawrants in 
legions; we had but to take our choice, and 
fixed on one close to the station, whose grounds 
took in a wooded slope, and furnished bowers 
for dining-rooms, cool little nooks, cut out 
from the thick shade, and sheltering alike from 
sun and wind and neighbour. 

We doubt whether the tender couple, who 
took the arbour next to ours, laid quite suffi- 
cient worth upon the privacy, for as they 
passed along the gravel walk, the lady—every 
woman is a dame in France—was singing at 
the top of her loud voice,— 

““O je jure 
Que je t’aime de tout mon coeur.” 

By the time we had finished our repast the 
sun was getting low, and we wandered again 
by the field paths back to Enghien. 

And now our holiday trip was drawing near 
its close, and early in the week we had to bid 
farewell to lake and hill, and simple village 
life. But the pleasant recollections followed 
us to Paris, and the wish to share them, if it 
might be so, with others. Possibly some of 
our readers may be tempted to visit the wil- 
low-girded lake, or the forest hills of Montmo- 


'rency for themselves; if so, we hope they will 


pronounce our sketch to have fallen far short 
of reality, both as regards the beauties of 


‘nature, and the enjoyment of a stay in the 


neighbourhood of Enghien. H. F. 
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A SECOND GLANCE AT THE “CARUS-WILSON SOLDIER WORK.” 


Ir was night—calm, silent night. The tumult each other, although we cannot meet. together. 
of the day was all hushed to stillness, only . . .. May the Lord preserve you, and keep 
broken by the gentle whispers of the leaves in you under the shadow of His almighty wings, 
olive groves, the distant. sounds of music, or ,is my earnest prayer to God for you.” He 
the low tinkle of bells borne upon the evening also says, “Two weeks after I was converted 
breeze. Under some trees a man was seated, [ heard your name mentioned among our 
and, although in a foreign land, he might be Christian brothers at the Bible class, and I 






known by his dress to be an English soldier. could not make out who it was, and now I | 


He was not only one of her Majesty’s servants, | give many thanks to God that I have known 


but a true-hearted follower of the King of | you, although I have not the opportunity of 


kings; and doubtless he had asked his Master , seeing you; but if it is the Lord’s will I may 
to show him that day the work He would have , see you on this earth, and if not, 1 am sure 
him to do. Another man. approached, and to meet you in heaven.” 
seated himself on the same bench. A kindly; While speaking of Spain, I must not fail to 
greeting was exchanged, and then they sat | mention that many are not aware of the great 
silent. After a while the soldier spoke. joy which was spread amongst the faithful in 
“What a beautiful night!’’ he said. our army stationed in Gibraltar, when General 
“ Yes, splendid!’ his companion answered. | Prim, sword in hand, rose up to fight for the 
“It is a beautiful night to sail home,” con- | freedom of his country. Long had the mem- 
tinued the soldier. | bers of the prayer meeting brought this sub- 
The dark-faced Spaniard did not answer, for | ject specially before the throne of grace, and 
he understood not why the Englishman should | pleaded for the blinded people amongst whom 
make such a remark.” | they sojourned. When the liberation came, 
“I dare say you don’t know what home I | they received the news as a direct answer to 
mean,” said the soldier. their prayers, and wrote to England, full of 
“Yes, I do; you mean home to England.” | thankful joy at the realization of their hopes. 
“No, sir,” was the reply. “I mean home| What a lesson do these men teach us! How 
to glory, to that blessed land, to Canaan's | few and lukewarm are our petitions, how un- 
happy shore.” believing our hearts! Do we not often pray 
The Spaniard was surprised; he had never | for a thing very earnestly, and when the 
heard such words before. | answer comes are surprised ?—we did -not 
After a few minutes of silence, the English- | expect it. Then, again, how little does the 
man continued, and spoke of Jesus, and of | welfare of others affect us! how far we are from 
God’s love to poor sinners. The words were | yearning for men’s souls! 
not thrown away. They sank deep,andGod’s| There have been more added lately to the 
Spirit worked powerfully, and that man rose to | soldiers’ Bible class, the prayer meetings of 
begin a different life, to walk in a new path, | which I have just mentioned. They send 
to serve another Master. Oh, how God can | most affectionate messages to their kind cor- 
bless His own word, and make His children respondent, Mrs. Shepheard, and beg for tracts 
the successful speakers of it! and letters. It is indeed necessary to have a 
The following are but a few details of the never-tiring pen and an open heart to meet 
conversion of the Spaniard, contained in a | the many demands of these soldiers. Far off, 
very interesting letter from himself. It is in distant lands, and surrounded by ungodly 
addressed to a lady engaged in the “soldier comrades, they are indeed thankful for encou- 
work,” and he speaks with loving gratitude of ragement, and dearly prize the books sent 
the soldier who was the means of bringing them. 
him to God. He says, “ Every time I kneel Those of my readers who perused the first 
down to pray I ask God to bless him and to article on this subject in the March number 
prosper him wherever he goes;” and then of this magazine will understand what the 
he continues to speak of himself. “packets,” and {letters’’ are, alluded to in 
He writes, “I feel so happy to see that I | the foliowing.interesting letter. It is from a 
have left this wicked world behind me, to see sergeant-major in India to Mrs. Shepheard, 
that I am travelling towards the celestial and shows the sort of feeling there is towards 
city. . . . It is sweet to look forward to our her efforts, and also proves that those efforts 
final and heavenly home. We can strengthen are not in vain. 
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| adds greatly to impress the subjects upon the days ago. 


| 








| “Dear Mapam,—I have again to reproach | sick room, and knowing by painful experience 
| myself this morning with great neglect on re-| what suffering means, she is well fitted to 
| ceiving the packet of papers to-day. For two|draw out the sympathies of her companions 
| years and better I have been receiving papers |in sickness. There was one of these artistic 
| from you, and have not spent a minute in thank- | letters which I will specially mention as ex- 
| ing you for the same; and not only this, but | planatory of a scene in one of the hospitals, of 
knowing that your efforts of love have been ex- | which I will give the details presently. It 
tended somuch towards my regiment, and seeing | was written for Christmas, and illustrated with 
numbers of packets forwarded by you to indi- | a painting of a holly-sprig. Commencing with 
viduals during that time. And bless the Lord,|a sweet hymn on the love of God, and the 
for I can say that they have been thankfully | willing sufferings of the Saviour, the writer 
received; and even after being blessed in| continues in this strain:—‘I have painted a 
reading to our own souls, thankfully received | sprig of holly to remind you of Christmas-time 
from the distributors through the regiments|in old England. To me the holly always 
and hospitals. 

“T thank the Lord that many times, when|and dumb boy. When he was fast sinking 
visiting the hospitals on Sunday, I have found | under the disease that in a few weeks closed 
my comrades with those words of eternal life | | his life here, two friends went out on Christ- 








recalls what I read as a child, of a dear deaf | 


in their hands, and I trust the Lord has and | mas Eve by his desire, to bring him some | 


will yet further carry them to the hearts of| holly. One in her zeal brought Jack a little 
the men of my regiment and throughout the | forest into his room; but when. the other 


world. I am happy to be able to say the Lord | would have remonstrated, he interrupted her |, 


has commenced the good work in the regiment, | by spelling on his fingers, ‘Good, good.’ An | 


and I do rejoice in the hope of that promise | expression of great sweetness overspread his 
which says, ‘He will continue it to the end.’ | countenance, and raising his meek eyes to 
| In reading my papers this morning, the loving | this friend’s face, he took the sprig of holly, 
words that ‘soldiers have souls’ struck me,|and pricking the back of his hand with its 


living as though I had not a soul, and to|by it; then, selecting a long shoot, he made a 
remember what the Lord has done for me; sign to twist it about his head, described the 
and while tears rolled down from my eyes [| pain it. would give him to do so, and, with 
was enabled to fall in His presence where | starting tears, spelt Jesus Christ. He then 
peace and joy abound. Oh, may the Lord| pointed to the berries, and. told how God put 
send them to the heart of every hearer and|them there to remind him of the drops of 
reader, as He did to mine, and show how blood that stained his Saviour’s brow when so 
responsible He holds us for those souls. Myj|crowned. ‘Thus the holly spoke to this dear 
brethren ’”’ (he here mentions six names) “ and | | dying boy of Jesus’ love, and I should like 
the brethren in the regiment are quite well,| my little spray to speak for Him to your 
and desired to be remembered to you in love. | hearts.” 
I desire your prayers to be offered to the King} Miss Kershaw then brings the subject home 
| of our army, that grace may be given to those | to her readers, puts forward the offer ‘of sal- 
in the regiment, that souls may be enlisted} vation, the danger of delay, and then finishes 
daily that shall be for ever saved. with an affectionate but solemn warning. 
“ Please pardon this my liberty in addressing | These letters are handed from one to another, 
| you. I remain, yours in Christian love, and received and read by even those who 
“6 Hi! -G.?? would tear a tract, and surely we may look 
It is quite unnecessary to make any com-| for much fruit from these flower messengers. 
ment on this letter. It speaks foritself. Those| I cannot do better than insert some extracts 
interested in this work will have doubtless | from a soldier’s letter on this subject. 
heard of the dear invalid lady who devotes so 
much of her time to printing letters with her | “ Lucknow, Dec., 1868. 
pen to the sick soldiers in the hospitals. Every| “I cannot refrain from hastening this off 
month she accomplishes twelve of these; and | as quick as possible to give you delight of a 
| the painted flower which accompanies each | little occurrence which has taken place a few 
So to commence my pleasing little 
I must tell you that I am staying 





hearts of the men. Miss Kershaw has not anecdote. 


| only the talent of paintiig beautifully, but | with a sergeant, named ——, in a small room, 


also that of putting the gospel before the sick | large enough for us both; but now this 
soldiers in the plainest way. Having been sergeant is acting hospital-sergeant, as the 
herself for eight or ten years confined to her | hospital sergeant is called on duty for a time. 


and brought me back on the time when I was | pointed leaf, showed her the little scars left 1 
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My companion does not come home to sleep, 
but sleeps in hospital. So he’came down a 
few mornings since, and I said to him, ‘Bill, 
have you seen any of the holly letters which 
Mrs. Shepheard has sent me for Christmas P ’ 
He said he was not sure. I then showed one 
to him. After he had looked it over I said, 
‘ Will you please take it, and give it to any 
poor soldier who is suffering most in the 
hospital?’ ‘Yes,’ was his reply. So he 
took the holly letter and gave it to a poor 
man named Smith, who was very bad with 
consumption. I suppose this man read it, 
and then placed it under his pillow. At about 
seven o’clock this poor man Smith sent for 
Sergeant On his going to the poor 
man, he put out his thin hand, which had no 
power in it to raise itself, so the sergeant 
shook hands with him, and then the sick 
man said, ‘ Sergeant, I am going. I have got 
the letter you gave me yesterday, and I wish 
I could get some one to read it to me;’ and 
when the sergeant saw that he desired this, 
he took the letter from under his pillow, and 
then read the whole to him, during which 
time the poor sick man paid much attention. 
After he had finished the letter, the poor 
fellow raised his thin hand and beckoned to 
him, for he became so much exhausted that he 
couldn’t speak, and he said, ‘Thank you, 
sergeant,’ and then closed his eyes and ex- 
pired without a sign of the least struggle. 
I thought how delightful for a poor soul to 
leave this world with the meditations of Christ 
being crowned with thorns for his sake. I 
have sent this off in haste, as I knew you 
would be so glad to hear of this delightful | 
little truth. This sergeant is a worldly man, 
and shockingly addicted to bad language, and | 
I may say he has often persecuted me for 
Jesus’ sake, and I pray to God that the sight he 
has now witnessed may go home to his heart.” 

I trust my readers will not be wearied if I| 
give them one more letter before I close. 





Saviour’s memorials of His dying love. He 
started on the Christian course about the 
same time that I did, yet his walk for a short 
time was very uncertain, until the last twelve 
months, when he began to show such proofs 
of the Spirit’s fruit as proved that he was 
born again. When I asked him the question 
if Jesus was precious to his soul, he nodded, 
and with great difficulty said ‘Yes.’ I spoke 
of trusting alone to the merits of Jesus, and I 
could see that he perfectly understood and 
appreciated what I said. Just then the 
chaplain came, and with an hospital table as 
the table of the Lord, and a little bread and 
wine from the hospital etore, we received the 
precious memorials of our Saviour’s dying 
love, kneeling around his bed. Oh, I shall 
never forget the solemn scene,—the dying 
brother, sensible that he had only a few short 
moments to live, calm (and I believe fully 
realizing Jesus as his Saviour), collected, with 
peace written on every feature of his counte- 
nance, with the tearful, upturned faces of his 
Christian brethren. The solemn tones of our 
minister gave such an impression to the 
scene I shall never, never forget. I had 
before seen many deaths of my comrades, and 
always feeling something of the dread of 
death; but I cannot fear death after brother 
| Gear’s departure. We had just received the 
sacrament, and had time to take him by the 
hand, mark the look of recognition, when, as 
peaceable as a child falls asleep, his calm 
spirit had fled. It had a solemn effect on us 
all, and I believe weaned many present more 
|fully from the world and its hollowness and 
| Vanity. . . . . Dear Gear read the holly letter 
| the Sunday before he died, and though I was 
‘not present when he read it, I doubt not its 
|sweet words were as a balm to his soul, 
| Weary with pain and suffering.” 

We cannot read this without feeling that a 
work, and that a great, work, is being carried on 
|in our ar my. Oh, may we not trust that when 








These accounts from the soldiers themselves | we reach the other side of Jordan we shall see 


are specially interesting, as stating facts of | 
which we should otherwise be ignorant. | 


“ Fyzabad, Dec., 1868. 
% . One of our Christian brethren died | 
last month in the hospital, on Sunday, the 22nd, | 








and it showed me the power of that blood to! 
vanquish the king of terrors. Hight of the 
Christian brethren partook of our precious 


the labourers in this work surrounded by many 
children in the Lord, as crowns of rejoicing, 
and stars in their glittering diadems? God 
i brings, and has brought, many soldiers unto 
| Himself, and let us unite in earnest prayer that 
many more may be gathered 3 in to fight under 
'His banner, and to be “ His faithful soldiers 
‘and servants unto their lives’ end!” 
M. B. F. 
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A TRIP UP THE SAGUENAY. 


Own the north side of the river St. Lawrence 
the land is much higher and bolder than on 
its southern shores, As you stand on the 
beach at Riviére du Loup you see far away 
across the grey waters mountain rising above 
mountain, until the shadowy forms grow more 
and more aérial, and are lost in the distance. 
Amongst the points of interest certain to be 
called to the attention of the stranger by any 
good cicerone, is the chasm in the bold outline 
of the distant mountains, whence the dark 
black waters of the Saguenay (so well described 
in “ Greater Britain” as an earth-crack) creep 
forth into the gulf. 

On a warm, close day in August, 1867, my 
friend Mrs. W. and I stood on board the mail 
boat, the Union, bound for the head of the 
navigable portion of the Saguenay, known as 
Ha! ha! Bay. Up to this point the depth 
of the river is such that the largest men-of- 
war may pass safely through the comparatively 
narrow channel, and indeed in many parts, of 
which more will hereafter be said, the depth 
has never been ascertained ; beyond, the waters 
become more shallow, and the constant rapids 
render them unsafe for steam navigation. 

The steamer was very full, and Mrs. W. 
and I were obliged to be content with securing 
berths in the general ladies’ cabin. Some of 
our fellow-passengers were bound for Tedoussac, 
which is a summer watering-place ; others, like 
ourselves, were simply going for a trip; but, | 
either for pleasure of one kind or another, we 








And now, in passing, les me make a remark 
upon the American mania for travelling, which 
in a certain class seems simply caused by the 
feeling, “ One ought to be able to say one has 
seen such a place;” so that with many of| 
them travelling is a duty to be got over as 
soon as possible. 





“Very well; we shall go back this even- 
ing;” with which he vanished. 

After due delays we had breakfast, and then 
went back to the sitting-room, when in rushed 
the bridegroom, who had not been at break- 
fast. 

“Well, my dear, I’ve done it; I took a 
caleshe and drove round the town; and after 
breakfast I’ll go to the Falls, and then we can 
go right back. I wish you'd come with me, 
for it’s better to be able to say you've seen 
Quebec!” 

Such was his idea of seeing it. 
rush round the town in a jolting caleshe, in 





A hasty 


which he could neither see the real beauty of | 


the neighbourhood of Quebec, nor the three 
lesser Falls in the vicinity—Chaudiere, Lorette, 
and the Natural Steps,—each in its way as 
lovely as Montmorency itself; and such I have 
little doubt is the feeling amongst a certain 
class in the States. 

But to return to our trip. The boat was, 
with one exception, admirably adapted for 
excursions. ‘The Jadies’ cabin was very com- 
fortably fitted up for the reception of about 
thirty people; it was large, well furnished, 


and airy; flowers adorned all the tables in it, | 
and each tier of berths could be so curtained | 
off as to make a dressing-room of small dimen- | 


sions, but still private. 
stéwardess’s room and the lavatory. 
mainder of the second deck was occupied by 
the state cabins, the bar, the mail-room, and 
the luggage department. 

On the upper deck was a large dining saloon, 
capable of holding at least two hundred people, 
a drawing-room, with every comfort, including 
a piano, and a table which was used as a book- 
stall, and liberally supplied with books and 
English and American papers. The saloon 


; opened on to an uncovered deck, occupying | 


At the end were the | 
The re- | 


Once, for instance, returning from Rich-| about one-third of the boat’s length. Having | 


mond, I travelled in company with an American 
and his bride; they were of the medium class, 
and were going for a wedding tour to Quebec. | 
It was eight a.m. when our train reached its des- | 





secured seats on deck, we watched the south 


shores gliding past, till Cacomia was out of 


sight. 
5 
Then we began to notice a diminution in 


tination, and before going on into the country the number of our deck companions, and 
my brother and I stopped for breakfast at an | presently overheard a remark which warned 
hotel, where we were joined by the American | us if we did not soon go in to tea we should 
and his wife. Whilst waiting for the meal to| get no place. Luckily we were just in time, 
be ready the following conversation took place. | and this social meal enabled us to see more of 

“Well, my dear, should you like to come/our fellow-passengers than we should otherwise 
round Quebec with me?” have done. 

“No, thank you, it’s too cold; I never felt When tea was over we returned on deck, 
anything like it; I shall be glad to get back | choosing seats very much in the forepart of 








to Boston.” | the boat, where we could see well. It was a 
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lovely evening, and after the sun had set, and 
the short twilight of a Canadian evening faded 
into gloom, the moon came out, and, hanging 
like a lamp over the mountains, threw tracks 
of silver light across our path, and brought 
out in startling vividness the sails of the fish- 
ing boats which from time to time came from 
out of the cliff shadows. Soon we ourselves 
had passed through the moonshine, and sailing 
under the high bleak mountains, came along- 
side the wharf at Tadoussac. A perfect crowd 
of people were ready to welcome us, or rather 
the mails, which only reach Tadoussac twice 
a week. We landed, and finding some acquaint- 
ance among the visitors, went on shore for a 
while, and then returned, and retired to our 
berths to be fresh for the long day before us. 

The stopping of the boat at about five a.m. 
roused me. Dressing quietly, 1 went on the 
deck opening out of the ladies’ cabin, and 
looked round. The view was lovely. To the 
right hand towered a high cliff, partially 
covered with grass and small bushes, beyond 
which lay a chain of bays, bounded by hills 
dimly blue in the distance; on the left lay 
the village 6f St. Alphonse, a station for fur 
traders, devoid of any beauty excepting the 
foreign-looking Roman Catholic church, with 
its quaint red steeple. I tried making a 
sketch, but was soon driven in by the heat, 
which by seven o’clock grew overpowering, 
and by the tribes of boys who insisted on my 
buying strawberries. 


At half-past eight came breakfast, and in | 


the midst of it we started on our homeward 
course. When we got on deck we were pass- 
ing between high cliffs, thinly clad with grass 
and trees, on a river which even in that glowing 
sun was black and mysterious-looking as the 
lts sluggish waters scarcely 
seemed to stir as we glided over them; here 
and there, as we steamed on, a trail of wood 
shavings showed the course of the river, but 
otherwise the surface was smooth as glass. 

Not a house or sign of human being dis- 
turbed the unbroken stillness; the shores rose 
on either hand sheer and steep, and, after the 
first, with a monotony which the heat and 
glare made quite wearisome. 

About mid-day the object of our trip was 
reached, anda sharp bend of the shore brought 
us opposite the gigantic rocks which have 
made the river so celebrated. The scenery 
had gradually become more and more wild and 
fantastic; but now Nature seemed to have 
assembled all her grandeur to form one splen- 
did, awe-inspiring scene. First came the cliff 
known as “Cape Trinity,” at whose base a 
person with a vivid imagination is supposed to 
distinguish the portrait of Napoleon Buona- 


parte, carved in stone by Nature. To see the 
resemblance requires, however, no small imagi- 
native powers, and before we had succeeded, 
the rock which met our gaze, and opposite to 
which we stopped, quite absorbed our attention. 

The stern, rugged grey cliff sprang abruptly 


to the height of 1,600 feet, from waters which 
have been sounded to the depth of 1,000 feet 


few venturescme birches and oaks had gained 
a footing in the rock crevices, but the awful 
solemnity of this wonderful height was rather 
increased than lessened by their presence. 


long, and the deep refreshing shadow thrown 
over us by “Eternity”! 
simultaneously Mrs. W. and I exclaimed, 
“ Like the shadow of a rock in a thirsty land!” 
and at the same time a Frenchman behind us 
said, “ Ah! mon Dieu, que |’ Eternité est grand 
et terrible.” 

It was a solemn thought, and many were 
those which followed upon it; not the least 
among them was the lesson which the cliff 
itself seemed to teach us: the hot sun and 
glare upon the river of life, and the rest and 
refreshment to be found in the contemplation 
of eternity, as, drawing nearer to it, we find 
its shadows closing round us. 

Far too soon we were on our way again, and 
had left the heights of Eternity behind, most 
probably never to revisit them. 

Next to this cliff came Grand Mont, really a 
splendid rock, but sinking into insignificance 
after the grandeurs of Eternity; and then the 
river continued much the same as before the 
rocks were reached; so, being by this time 
quite overdone with our long day in heat 
which was really unbearable, we went below, 
and did not come out till we reached Ta- 
doussac. 

We heard afterwards that the heat in the 
shade at Quebec had been 105° on that day; 
| so that it must have been something extreme 
in the sun on the river. Moreover, there was 
| no awning over the deck, the one drawback to 
| our comfort, and we were both suffering more 
jor less from sunstroke. I had resolved, the 
previous evening, to have a careful look at the 
| surroundings of Tadoussac, but there remains 
in my mind but a dim remembrance of giant 
| cliffs with houses scattered among the crags. 

And so, as pleasure is rarely unblemished, 
| notwithstanding the beauties of the Saguenay, 
| we were by no means sorry when the Union 
drew up alongside the wharf at “ Riviere du 
Loup,” and our northern trip was ended. 

F, A. N. 








from the river, and rose in unbroken grandeur | 


Involuntarily and | 


| 


without finding a bottom. Here and there a | 


| 





And who can describe the contrast between | 
the glare in which we had been panting for so | 
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THE FLETCHER FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—ANNA’S INFLUENCE. 
Jessie recovered quickly after this. As soon 


as she was able she wrote to Helen for more | 


particulars about George; telling her also 
how ill she had been. And then she tried to 
trouble herself as little as possible about her 
brother, for he might, even then, be released 
from prison. But she could and did follow 
Helen’s advice, and pray for him—for Jessie 
had learnt the value of prayer now—and that 
tended to ease her mind. 

Mrs. Fletcher at length thought fit to 
return home. She had been some days before 
assured that all fear of infection was at an 
end; and she was beginning to grow tired of 
her life in lodgings. Rose and Clara were 
were heartily sick of it; and were very glad 
when their mother made up her mind to go 
home again. 

They came in unexpectedly, with bag and 
baggage, one afternoon; for when Mrs. Fletcher 
had once decided on going, she must do it 
promptly. 

Anna had intended Jessie to go down-stairs 
that day ; but she thought, amid such bustle, 
it had better be put off until the morrow; 
and Jessie was in no way anxious to encounter 
her aunt and cousins sooner than necessary. 

**So, you have thought fit to come home 
again, have you, my dear?” was Mr. Fletcher’s 
greeting of his wife, when he came back and 
found her there. 

“Yes. But of course you are not glad to 
see me, Mr. Fletcher ;—of course you have no | 
thought for anyone but your niece. It is just | 
as I expected it would be! I had better have | 
stayed away altogether.” 

“Oh, mamma,” put in Anna, “we have| 
been wishing for you back ever so long; 
have we not, papa?” 

“Hum; well, yes.” | 

“Oh, you need not say so if you don’t| 
mean it! If I had taken the fever a hundred | 


. ° | 
times, you would not have cared a bit! [| 


know you would not.” 

“If you choose to come back in such ol 
humour as this, you had better have stayed 
away, I am sure,” was Mr. Fletcher’s reply, 
as he turned on his heel and left the room. 

Anna’s heart sank within her. The pleasant 
intercourse and union which she had succeeded 
in establishing in the lessened family circle, 
seemed likely to be broken now that it had 
grown to its usual numbers again. Her 
efforts, however, must not be relaxed. 

“When are we going to settle down again, 
I wonder? ” Mrs. Fletcher went on in a fret- 





ful tone; “no servants will come to us for 
long enough yet.” 

“Oh, mamma,” replied Anna, “ Martha is a 
famous help; she is really. And I am such 
a good hand at housekeeping, mamma. I 
think we shall do very well at present; and I 
hope you will find that all has gone on well in 
your absence.” 

“T dare say I shall find no end of waste 
and extravagance, if nothing worse. This 
Martha has had plenty of opportunities for 
making away with things, with only you to 
look after her, and youall your time up-stairs.” 

‘‘ Martha is honest, [am sure, mamma,” and 
Anna slipped away to see after the tea; afraid 
lest she should say something she would be 
sorry for afterwards. 

Rose followed her. 

“That is just the way mamma has been 
going on all the time we have been away. 
Fret, fret, about something or other.” 

“ Will you just take hold ofthis toast, Rose, 
while I set the tea-things. Martha is busy,” 
was Anna's reply. 

Rose took hold of the toasting-fork with one 
hand, while she shaded the fire from her face 
with the other. And there was silence between 
them for a minute or two. Anna was the one 
to break it.” 

“ Rose,” she said, gently, “I want you to 
help me.” 

““Why, I am helping you,” said Rose, “what 
else do you want ? ” 

“T want you to help me to make our home 
as bright and as happy as possible; to soften 
ali unpleasantnesses, and to smooth down all 
differences.” 

“It would be impossible! ” 
shortly. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so,” was the cheer- 
ful answer. “If you, and Clara, and I tried 
our very best, I think we should accomplish a 
great deal; and this is just the time to begin.” 

“Oh, bother, Anna! what are you talking 
about?” said Rose, impatiently. “Things are 
as they are, and youcan’talterthem. Besides, 
it would be a great dealtoo much trouble totry.” 

“The toast is burning,” said Anna, “and 
my cups are ready to take into the room.”’ 

“ What has come to Anna?” was Rose’s 
mental question, for which she sought an 
answer in vain. 

It seemed as if, during those few weeks 
they had been separated, Anna had grown into 
a different character. She looked so bright 
and smiling behind her tea-urn, that more 
than one remarked it. 


answered Rose, 
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“Ts it not pleasant to be all together again, 
after all this long time?” she said; and even 
Mrs. Fletcher brightened at the remark, and 
thought, after all, it was pleasant to be at 
home again. 

“What do you think Brayton said to me 
this morning?” said Mr. Fletcher, addressing 
his son Samuel. 

“No fault to find with his bookshelves, I 
hope,” said Samuel, with a laugh. 

“No; nothing of that sort. He wanted to 
know if I had any relations in Wilmington. 
Of course I said no.” 

Anna looked up quickly. 

“Oh, papa!” The exclamation was almost 
involuntary. 

* Well, of course I did, Anna. I was not 
going to own to any until I knew why he 
asked. the question. Besides, I am not sure 
that I have.” 

“ Helen is there, papa.” 

“Yes; but he meant the lords of creation, 
not the gentler sex. He turned out this old 
paper, and said there was a paragraph there 
concerning a Fletcher, and he thought it 
might be some connection of mine. I have 


not had time to look for it; you see what you | 


can find, Sam.” 
Samuel turned over the paper, and after 


some searching, came upon the news which | 


you, reader, have heard perhaps too often 
already—-the paragraph about George. He 


“Oh, mamma! ” said Anna, “ Jessie has no- 
thing to do with it ; she is innocent, however.” 

“It is three years ago,” said Samuel, re- 
ferring to the paper; “that.is a long time. 
Why could they not have let the matter rest ?” 

“They were not likely to let the matter 
rest, if they got any clue to the guilty person. 
I wish I had known anything about it when I 
saw the young fellow at Enderby.” 


“ Jessie had two brothers.” 

“Two brothers ! 
we have heard nothing of this one. Ah! I 
remember; Alice Leslie had a boy. Yes; and 
he has called himself Leslie, you read, Sam. 
Oh, it is clear enough; I have a forger for my 
nephew !” 

“ Tt is dreadful, dreadful!’ said Mrs. Fletcher. 

“If it had been one of your own sons, my 
dear, it might have been worse.”’ 

“My own sons! How you talk, Mr. Fletcher! 
I hope my sons know how to conduct them- 
selves better than that! ”’ 

“ Mother,” said Samuel, earnestly, “ we 
cannot tell what temptation this George may 
have had; we don’t even know but what he is 
falsely accused. Don’t let us blame him at 
present.” 








mention it to Jessie? ” 
| “Not to-night. And you need not fear, 
| Anna; I will not be harsh with her. We are 


read it aloud. | ol of us learning some of your gentleness and 


“T suppose that is what Brayton means; 


but it can have no concern with us.” 


| patience.” 
Anna did not mention a word of what had 


Anna’s cheek glowed; but she said nothing. | passed to Jessie ; and she came down the next 
She was very glad now that Jessie had not} day in happy ignorance of what awaited her. 


come down that day. | 
“T am not so sure of that,” said Mr.| 
Fletcher; “I hope it has not. But it may be | 
some relation of that girl up-stairs. Of course | 
it is! There’s Sir Herbert concerned; and he | 
was Walter’s cousin as well as mine. It is 
Jessie’s brother, I’ll answer for it; there was | 
one at Enderby, at the funeral. I will go| 
and ask the child about it.’’ 
He rose, but Anna sprang towards him. | 
“Oh, papa, papa, spare Jessie! remember } 
she is ill and weak, and you don’t know what | 
harm it will do her!” 
“Then it is her brother, Anna ? ” 
“ Yes; but she only knew herself a few days | 
ago. And, papa, she says he is not guilty.” | 
“She says so! What cana chit of a girl like | 
her know about it? But forgery! it is an/ 
ugly word! why, it will be a disgrace to the | 
whole family !” 
“Of course it will,” said Mrs. Fletcher; 
“there is an end to our respectability; and all | 
through this Jessie we have been so good to.” 


She was very weak and trembling still, and 
could do nothing but sit quietly in the corner 
of the sofa. She had that morning received 
another letter from Helen telling her more 
about George—the circumstances of his guilt, 
and the likelihood of his punishment ;—and 
she could not help thinking much about it. 

They were all kind to her, especially Samuel 
and Anna; and her weak helplessness seemed 
to touch even Mrs. Fletcher, for she spoke to 
her more gently than was usual with her. 
Jessie could not talk much; she could only 
sit still and listen, 


Mr. Fletcher passed her the Wilmington | 


paper—not without a motive. 

“You may find something there that will 
interest you, Jessie; though it is old news.” 

Jessie took it, but her trembling fingers 
could hardly hold it. Samuel came to her 
assistance. 

“You and I will lookoverittogether,” he said; 
and he took good care that her eyes should 
not fall on what so nearly concerned herself. 











“ And, papa,” said Anna, “you will not | 


“That was not the one, papa,” said Anna; || 


Then that is the reason | 
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This was not exactly what. Mr. Fletcher 
meant. He must take more direct measures 
if he intended to learn the true state of the 
case from Jessie. 

“Where are your brothers now, Jessie?” 
he asked, suddenly. 

Jessie turned round in surprise, half- 
frightened. Mr. Fletcher had never inquired 
after any of her near and dear friends before. 
What could be his motive for doing so now? 
Had he heard anything? She could hardly 
frame her weak, faltering lips to give an 
intelligible answer. 


“Charles is in Mr. Carleton’s office,” she | 


said, at last. 

“And the other one,—George, isn’t his 
name ?—where is he?” 

Jessie said nothing, only turned whiter and 
whiter. 

“ Papa, be merciful; spare her!” whispered 
Anna. 

But Mr. Fletcher took no heed of the gentle 
remonstrance. 

“There is something in that paper which 
concerns him, I fear. Sam, find it for her, and 
let her read it.” 

But Jessie pushed the paper from her. 

“T know !—I know it all!” she exclaimed, 
bursting into tears. “Oh, Uncle Jacob, save 
him! save him, if you can!” 

“Save him! not I. I tell you, Jessie, that 
if by stretching out my hand I could save 


him from the just punishment of his guilt, I| 


would not do it! He deserves it all, if only 
for bringing disgrace upon a_ respectable 
family. 

Jessie said nothing, only went on sobbing 
more bitterly. 

“ Papa, please don’t,” whispered Anna again ; 
“this excitement is very bad for her.” 

“Come, Jessie, my dear,” Mr. Fletcher went 
on, passing over to the sofa and sitting down 
beside her. He put his arm round her, but 
she angrily flung it off. “Come, my dear 
Jessie, this is not the way to treat the matter. 
You are with friends who will think no worse 
of you, whatever your brother has done. Be 


thankful you, at least, are out of the reach of | 


his evil influences. 
cheer up.” 

Jessie turned round then, and spoke with 
quivering lips and trembling voice. 

“Uncle Jacob, George never did it! I am 
sure of that in spite of everything, Though 
he says it, though Helen says it, though all the 
world says it, I will never believe it.. George ! 
oh, he was always so good, and so loving, and 
so kind! I loved him far the best of my 
brothers.” 


Come, my little daughter, 


| have any brothers but James, and Sam, and 
little Frank here. Come, your sister gave you 
to me, you know; so you are one of us now, 
and must forget all previous ties. You ought 
to be grateful for being so well provided for, 
and from being taken away from those who 
can only disgrace you. J am well pleased that 
we have managed to get you out of your 
sister's hands, and now, especially, from your 
brother’s ; and all I ask in return is that you 
| will forget them—forget that you ever belonged 
|to any one but your aunt and me and your 
cousins.” 

“Never!” burst forth from Jessie, indig- 
jnantly. “ What! forget my darling Helen and 
George and Charles, whom I love more than 
my own life? Never! Oh, uncle Jacob, how 
could you think me capable of such meanness P 
|I would gladly live on almost nothing if I 
could only be with them. Oh, Helen, Helen, 
my darling!” And her head sank down on 
the end of the sofa in a wild burst of tears. 

Mr. Fletcher made no attempt to put his 
arm round her again, He got up, and took a 
| turn across the room and back again. He was 
very angry, but he was really trying not to let 
his anger show itself to the girl before him. 
He laid his hand on her shoulder with a grip 
that poor Jessie could hardly bear without 
shrinking. 

“Then I am to understand,” he said, in 
hard, measured tones, “that you will not do 
what I ask—you will not show your gratitude 
for all we have done for you, even in so small 
a matter as this.” 

Jessie made no answer. 

“Then let me tell you, Jessie, that we do 
not wish to keep you on suchterms; you must 
choose between us and your other friends. 
When I took you from your sister, it was with 
the express understanding that from henceforth 
you were to belong to us. Of course I did not 
know then what I have learnt to-day, or I 
probably should not have taken you at all; for 
I certainly do not wish to claim any connection 
with one in the position of your brother. But, 
I say again, if you will drop all intercourse 
with him and them, you shall be in all respects 
as one of us. So it is for you to decide whether 
you will share George’s disgrace, or whether 
you will live under the shadow of my respect- 
ability.” 

“Oh, papa’!” said Anna, “she cannot decide 
to-night.” 

“Very well; then I will give ler until 
to-morrow.” 

And there was silence, no one caring to 
speak after what had passed. 

“TI think I will go up-stairs again,” said 








“ But, Jessie, I want you to forget that you 


Jessie, after a pause, during which she had 
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| not get known. 
| say if they heard the whisper of such a thing ? 


| relieved my own mind.” 
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been sitting with her head buried in her hands 
at the end of the sofa. 


“Jessie! you here? I thought you had gone 
up-stairs. Get up, dear; you will take cold 


Samuel sprang up to help her, but she| there.” 


motioned him off; so he could only open the 
door for her; but as he did so his eyes told 
what sympathy he felt for her. 

But Jessie did not go up-stairs ; her trem- 
bling limbs would hardly have carried her 


But Jessie did not move. With gentle force 
he raised her, and putting his arm round her, 
made her lean against him. 

“Oh! I will go away; no one cares for me 
here. I wish I could go to-morrow,” sobbed 


there; so she turned into a little room, half} Jessie. 


store-room, and sinking down on the floor, 
burst into tears. 

What could she do? what could she do? 
She could not forget; that was utterly im- 
possible. And yet, if her uncle Jacob sent her 
away, where could she go? Helen had no 
home for her, and she was not strong enongh 
to work. 

Meanwhile they were talking of her in the 
parlour she had left. 

“Ungrateful girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Fletcher; 
“so that is what you get for all your kindness ! 
She deserves to be sent straight back to her 
sister, who, for that matter, ought never to 
have let her come, when she knew of this 
disgraceful proceeding on the part of her 
brother.” 

“Oh, papa!’ said Rose, “ I do hope it will 
What would the Miss Wildes 


They would cut us altogether.” 


cares for you; Anna does, and—I love you, 
Jessie; and you will believe me when I say 
that I am very, very sorry for what has 
happened. But my father did not really mean 
to be so harsh as his words implied. He was 
naturally vexed at learning this about your 
brother, but I am sure he cares for you, Jessie. 
He has been quite anxious all the time you 
have been so ill.” 

“You don’t think George did it, cousin 
Sam ? please say you don’t.” And she looked 
up pleadingly in his face. 

“TI don’t know; I hope he did not—I dare 
say he didn’t. But now, Jessie you must go 
to bed, or you will be quite ill to-morrow,” he 
added, with gentle authority. 

Jessie did not resist; and he went up with 
her to the door of her room; and then, with a 
kind good-night, left her and went in search of 
Anna, whom he soon found and sent to her. 
Jessie was wearied out with excitement, but 











“And a very good thing if they did,” 
growled Samuel; “the best thing that could 
happen to you, I should say.” 

“Really, Sam,” said Mrs. Fletcher, “you 
surely would not wish your sisters not to 
associate with their friends ?”’ 

“Their friends? yes; but who are their 
friends? Not such people as the Wildes, who 
only tolerate them, and barely that, and who 
would be very glad of some good excuse to cut 
them. My father talks a great deal about 
disgrace and respectability; but I do not think 
we are any more respectable for striving to be 
better than we really are. For my part, I 
should be more content if I saw my two elder 
sisters bearing themselves gently and lovingly 
towards the orphan girl under their own roof, 
than seeking the favour of those above them.” 

“Thank you,” said Rose, with a toss of her 
head; “ but what good could we gain by that ? 
Nothing.” 

“You could gain love and affection in return, 
Rose; but you would not care for that. I 
have done no good by speaking, I know, only 
And he got up and 


she did not sleep for some time. She turned 
away her face from Anna, however, and did not 
speak a single word. At last her cousin knew 
by her regular breathing that she slept, and 
then she softly left the room and went down 
again. 

It was late, but she thought perhaps her 
father would be up still; and she was right. 
He was sitting by the table busy with some 
papers. He looked up as the door opened. 

“ What do you want, Anna? ” 

“Can I help you, papa?” 

* Yes, you can add up those accounts, and 
see if they are right.” And he handed her 
a bundle of papers. 

There were several of them, and they took |! 
her some time to do; but at last she came to 
the end. Mr. Fletcher was leaning back in 
his chair. He had finished his own work and 
was waiting for her. 

Anna passed the papers across to him; and 
then she got up and put her arms round his 
neck, and kissed him. 

“« Papa, may I say something ? ” 





left the room. 

Half an hour afterwards he came upon 
Jessie, who was still crouched down on the 
store-room floor; but she had sobbed herself 
into quietness. 


* Well, child, what is it ? ”’ 

“You said you would not be harsh with 
Jessie to-night; but I am afraid you were. I | 
think she feels very much what you said || 
to her.” | 











“ Nay, dear Jessie, do not say that no one | 
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Fletcher, with darkening brow. 


Mr. Fletcher leaned his head on his hand for | 
a minute before he answered. 

“ What can I do, Anna? your mother blames 
| me for caring too much for the child, and you 
| for caring too little. I have a great mind to 

pack her off to her sister to-morrow, and have 
nothing more to do with her.” 

“ Papa, she cannot help George having done 
this; it was not her fault, and it is cruel 
to visit it on her.” 

“Cruel! You speak plainly, Anna.” 
| “You must forgive me if I speak too plainly, 

papa; but I feel deeply in this matter. And 
| Iam sure we could make dear Jessie happy if 
| we only would. Papa, you will let her see 
| that you don’t love her any the less for this 
cloud? I am sure in your heart you don’t. 
Now confess, papa, that she has found a warm 





{| 








“Has she been complaining?” asked Mr.| evening prayer. And there was another, too, 


—his young brother, hardly bigger than 


one another.”’ 


“No, papa—oh no, she has not said a word. | himself; and the mother was saying, after 
But, papa, she has no father but you now.” | some childish quarrel, “ Little children, love 


But these thoughts did not continue long; 
he got up presently and shook them off. But 


Anna’s words might have some influence on 
the interview that took place the next morn- 


ing. 


Almost Jessie’s first words when she awoke 


were to ask Anna if her uncle were gone? if 


not, if she might speak to him before he went ? 


Anna went for him, and he came. 


Jessie sat up in bed, and held out her 


hand. 


“ Uncle Jacob, I hardly know what I said last 
night; perhaps I spoke as I ought not to have 
spoken. But will you forgive me? for dear 


papa’s sake,” she added in a whisper. 
“ We will say no more about it, my dear,” 
he replied, as he pressed her thin hand between 


corner there that you mean her always to keep.” | his own. 


“Indeed, I shall confess no such thing, Miss 


| Anna; so you need not try to come round me/| my dear brothers and Helen; but I will try | 


“Uncle,” Jessie went on, “I can’t forget 


| with your soft speeches. Yon did not use to/ not to talk of them until George is clear, as I 
care for much talk of this sort. But you seem/|am sure he soon will be. Will that do? ” 


| to have come down from your seclusion a 
different being, Anna; how is it?” 


she stood at his side, and did not answer. 
“There is a difference, and you know it, 
Anna; what is it?” 





“Ts it a change for the better or for the| oh, so much 
“You need not want it long then, Jessie; | 
‘“‘For the better, of course; you know that, | for I love you; for your father’s sake and for | 
child.” your own. And now make haste and get | 
“Papa, I have for a great part of my life| well; we want you down amongst us again.” 


worse, papa?” she whispered. 


being trying to solve a problem, and I have 
accomplished it ; it is that makes the difference, 
if there is any.” 

“ And this problem, Anna?” 


“That will do. Only, Jessie, you must not 


send all your heart away after them; you 
But Anna laid her cheek on his head, as | must keep a little bit of it here for us. Ishall | 
not be content without my full share.’’ 


“Uncle Jacob,” said Jessie, a little wist- 


1»? 


CHAPTER XL.—MR. WALFORD’S PROPOSAL. 


Anna hesitated a minute, and then, in an/ absurd notion of papa’s. Here, in the privacy 


: 
earnest and reverent tone, she said,— ime) 


| “In what way I could best please and serve 
| God. I tried doing everything I could; but I 
have found out now that it is lve He wants—| a 
love to Him who has done so much for us, and h 
then love to all who need it.” | b 
Mr. Fletcher was a little startled by the 





f our own room, it cannot be treason to say | 
it—so confess.” 
The words were Nora’s; and she and Lottie | 


nd Helen Fletcher had met in her room for 


alf an hour’s rest before tea. They had been | 


usy all day packing up various things, for 


they were going to leave in a very few days 
| reply, and he said nothing farther. ‘Anna| now; and Helen had been giving her assist- | 


hung on his neck for a little while longer, and | ance. 


then she kissed him and went away. 


“Tf you want my real opinion,” she said, in 


“ Now, Helen, don’t you think this is a most | 


Mr. Fletcher sat on alone. Anna’s words} answer to Nora’s remark, “I think it is the 
had touched a chord in his memory that had! most honourable thing he could have done; in 


| back to him the vision of a gentle, sweet- | 


| 


\/ 
| 


| tempered woman—his mother; and he almost | of hearing the word! it is such utter foolish- 
felt the pressure of her hand on his head, as| ness! I could get vexed whenever I think of 
he, a little child, knelt at her knee to say his lit. Now I take it, Helen, a man’s first duty is 





| lain dormant a long time; and there came | fact? the only thing.” 


“Nonsense about honourable! I am sick 











| 





fully; “I want some one to love me so much, 


| 
| 
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1 
. 


workmen 
way.” 


shall hate and detest being poor! 
is it all for? What has papa done it for? 


of him for it.” 
“My dear Nora,” said Helen, again, “ you 
don’t know what you are talking about. It is 
not fer that your father has done it. You 
ought to know your father better than to think 
of such a thing.” 
“Papa does it because it is right,” said 
Lottie, confidently. 
“TI don’t see that it is right at all; in fact, 
1 think it is very wrong.” 
“But, Nora,” said Helen, “ you yourself told 
me Mr. Carleton asked your opinion before- 
hand ; then was the time to object, if you had 
any objection.” 
“It would have been of no use.” 
“Then, dear, don’t you see you have no 








right to blame your good, kind father now. 
And, Nora, you know quite well, though you 
pretend you do not, that it was the right thing 
to do. If these workmen had been suffering— 
perhaps dying—while you were living in com- 
fort and plenty, would not you have been rob- 
bing them P” 

“No, I do not see that; if they suffer 
through the firm, that is not our fault. It is| 
useless talking, Helen; you will never con- 
vince me.” 

“‘T shall be very sorry to leave our dear old 
home,” said Lottie. 

“Yes, and so will Mr. and Mrs. Carleton. 
Think what a change it will be to them, after 
what they have been so long accustomed to.” 

“T mean to make our new home as happy 
and comfortable as ever I can,” said Lottie, 
pressing up to Helen. “ Ernest said the other 
day that perhaps that was just the work meant 





for me; and that is very nice to think of, is it 
not, Helen? ” 

“Yes, dear; there is always a bright side to 
everything, if we will only look at it.” 

“T have half a mind to do it,” said Nora, as 
if speaking to herself. 

“Do what, Nora? look at the bright side? 
I wish you would.” 

“No, nonsense; I did not hear what: you 
were saying, Helen.’ Mr. Walford’s opinion is 
the same as mine about this affair; and*he 
was sure I should feel it very much.” ’ 

“He ought to help then; it is as much 
his concern as Mr. Carleton’s, and he is a 


to his family; and here is papa plunging us 
into poverty for the sake of a lot of nasty, dirty 


‘He did propose one way of helping me.” 
“What do you mean?” asked Helen, 
startled, not so much by Nora’s words, as by 


“ My dear Nora, you should not talk in that | something unusual in her manner. 


“Cannot you guess?” she said, with a 


“But I shall talk in that way, Helen! I) glance towards Lottie. 
And what 


Helen understood so far as to keep silent 
for the present; but when at the close of the 


Not one in five hundred will think the better|evening she was going away, she beckoned 


Nora to come up-stairs with her. 

“Nora, what did you mean about Mr. Wal- 
ford? tell me.” 

“ Nora tapped her foot on the floor with a 
half smile, but said nothing. 

“ Nora, you don’t mean that—that. 

“Yes, I do,” she said, then looking up. “I 
mean that Mr. Walford proposed to marry me, 
as the only way of escaping from the life to 
which my father has doomed us all. And I 
half think it would be the best plan.” 
“Oh, Nora, Nora, you are not in earnest? 
say you are only jesting.” 
“ Indeed it is the sober truth, Helen. 
believe it is the best thing I could do.” 
“ And you are going to do it?” 
“Well, I have not exactly made up my 
mind on the point. I have been weighing the 
pros and cons ever since; and I must say, the 
pros seem the most weighty.” 
Helen said nothing; but she looked very 
grieved. 
Nora went up to her, and put her hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. 
“ Now, Helen, let me have the lecture; I 
know it is burning inside, so out with it.” 
“Tf your own heart tells you you are doing 
right, no lecture of mine would be of any avail,” 
said Helen, very gravely. 
“ But I have not decided yet, you know; so 
there is no telling what good you might do.” 
“Nora, answer me one question. Do you 
love him?” 
“T like him,” replied Nora, evasively. 
“ Liking is not sufficient. Ob, Nora, pause 
and consider before you take such a step as 
this—the most important one of your whole life. 
Think what it would be, to be united to one 
whom you did not love, perhaps could not even 
respect. No motive of expediency, no hope of 
bettering your own condition should tempt you 
to regard it possible for a moment; for to 
marry without love, would be far worse than 
enduring ten times greater poverty than you 
are ever ‘likely to be subject to. If you do 
not consider yourself, Nora, you ought to con- 
sider him—Mr. Walford. He wants your 
whole self; and unless you can give him that, 
you ought never to entertain the idea for 
a moment; you know that as well as I 


9 





I do 





bachelor.’’ 





do!” 
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“Why, how seriously you speak, Helen!” | his family as Nora seemed to make out. He 
said Nora, witha laugh. “I dare say he would | had insured his life for a considerable sum, so 
be quite content with as much as he could} that in case of his death, they should not be 
get.” | utterly unprovided for. 

“T speak seriously, because I feel seriously, | The parting from the old home, when it 
Nora. And I know you are not heartless; |came, was a very bitter one; the associations | 
though you would have one believe you are.” |of a lifetime are not broken without pain. 

“No, Iam not heartless, Helen,” and Nora| But Mr. Carleton did not regret—he never 
spoke quite gravely now, as she placed herself had regretted the step he had taken; and his 
on a low seat, and laid her head on Helen’s | fellow-townsmen spoke of him as an honest, 
lap. “I believe I like Mr. Walford as well as | upright Christian gentleman. If the opinions 
anyone else; but I do not love him—not in| of the few put him down as foolish and absurd, 
the way you mean. And yet, this coming | in the estimation of the many he had risen 
change is so distasteful to me that I would | several degrees. 
fain escape from it in some way.” | And the sacrifice was not in vain. The sum 

“But, Nora, it is not only you who will| he had surrendered proved sufficient to pay 
suffer. Think how your parents will feel it; | every one his own; and in a few weeks the 
it will be a much greater change for them than | firm was able to resume business, and the 
for you.” | trade of the town having considerably im- 

sie suppose papa will have a certain satis- | | proved, there was every hope of future pros- 
faction in the feeling that he is doing what he | perity. 
knows to be right. But of course it ; will bea| The tiny house to which Mr. Carleton re- | 
great difference to them.” | moved his family was at the other end of the 

“ And who should help them to bear it so| town, far away from Mayfield; so Helen lost 
well as a tender, loving daughter? Oh, Nora,| her dear and valued friends to her great 
you will at least ask the advice of your parents | regret. It was too far distant from St. John’s 
before you take any step in this matter if you | to ‘admit of Ernest residing there; so he had 
will not abandon it altogether.” | to take lodgings near the church. 

“ Well, Helen, I said T had not decided, aia| Helen was right ; Ernest did avoid her; for 
I will think about it. Thank you for your! he could not meet her without pain to both. 
advice; it is kindly meant; and if it does no | While Nora was openly bewailing the changed 
good, you have warned me, and may feel your- | fortunes of the family, did he feel it less deeply 
self acquitted.” | because he said nothing? It would be impos- 

“ Ah, Nora, if you will only take my warn- | sible for him now to ask Helen to be his, with 
ing! Remember, it is for life; and I am sure | only his curacy to depend on. 
you are not the girl to be happy under such; Did he look back with feelings of regret to 
circumstances. Poverty is not such a mise-| the time when St. John’s might | have been his, 
rable thing as you make it out to be, dear.” (and he passed it by in favour of another? 

“Then you think poverty with a curate! Dear reader, he would have been more than 
might be bearable, eh, Helen ? ”’ said her friend, | human if he had not. He dare not trust him- 

‘with an arch smile. 'self to meet Helen; he dare not encourage 

But Helen coloured and turned away. She such feelings when there was no hope. He 
knew well to what Nora alluded ; but not even | knew now what the obstacle had been to which 
to his sister could she speak now of Ernest. | she had alluded; but it mattered not to him 
She had not seen him since the day when he| what her brother had done; he would have 
had brought her the sad news about her| taken her to his heart, ay, if all the world 
brother; she felt that he avoided her ; andshe | had thought her disgraced! if the crime had 
could not wonder, so long as George remained | been a thousand times greater than it was; 
where he was. And would not the disgrace | but he could not ask her to come to him when 
cling to him always, and to her through him?}he had no home to take her to; and Mrs. 
Well, she would try not to think of it. Soshe} Featherstone’s bequest to Helen was a greater 

put Ernest out of her thoughts as far us possi- | barrier still. 
ble. But in the many still hours that she 
passed in her lonely home—for it was lonely CHAPTER XLIL—GEORGE IS FREE. 
—she could not help sadly picturing to 
herself what might have been—but for |Gzorcx FLercner had been in prison a month. 
George; but she had devoted her life to her! He had grown somewhat used to his solitary 
brother, and she must not, would not mur-|life; but he was changed, greatly changed © 
mur. since that bright day at Goldenhall, now so 


Mr. Carleton had not been so unmindful of | very far back in the past. Sin, and its 
II. 3K 
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attendant, sorrow, cannot pass over us unscathed, 
however bravely we may bear up under it. 

And George did bear up bravely. He had 
friends who visited him, and who brought him 
books and other things to amuse him; and he 
strove, as far as possible, against the dark 
black thoughts that would come over him at 
times. But the Autumn Assizes were ap- 
proaching when his case would be tried; and 
the just punishment of his offence meted out 
to him. He shrank from it; his present life 
was unpleasant enough, but he had grown 
reconciled to it; and if he only might have 
expiated his crime there, he would have been 
content; but he did not know what might 
await him—something far worse than his pre- 
sent existence, no doubt—and the suspense 
was very trying. 

The trial was, as we have said, drawing 
near; and Mr. Carleton was not altogether 
comfortable about it. He had promised Helen 
that he would do what he could for George ; 
and as yet he had done nothing. 

“ Walford, I want to talk to you,” he said, 
as he met that gentleman coming out of his 
lodgings one morning. 

“I am at your service, Carleton; you had 
better step in.” 

Thus invited, Mr. Carleton did step in, and 
seated himself in the snug quarters where Mr. 
Walford spent his hours of idleness—we beg 
his pardon—of relaxation. 

“ This affair of Fletcher’s will be coming on 
very shortly, Walford; the Assizes are fixed 
for the 25th.” 

“Well; it is time the fellow met with the 
punishment he deserves.” 

“But I doubt if you can make out a clear 
case against him.” 

“Not a clear case! when he confesses to 
the deed! Why, Carleton, it is as plain as 
that two and two make four.” 

“ Yes, but wherearethe witnesses? The prin- 
cipal one, Smith, is not to be had; and I do not 
think you will get Charles to give evidence 
against his brother.” 

“ He must be made to do it! Why, if they 
don’t give him five or six years’ penal servi- 
tude, English law is a queer thing. It would 
have been a capital crime a few years back, 
Carleton; think of that.” 

“ But there is another thing, Walford, that I 
hope and trust will tell in his favour; the 
money has been paid back—restitution has 
been made as far as possible.” 

“ But that cannot do away with the forgery, 
don’t you see, Carleton? ” 

“Why are you so bitter against the poor 
fellow? why will you look at him in the worst 


can give him.” 

“No, he is not a villain. Weak and waver- 
ing George Fletcher has been; but not that. 
In the moment of temptation he fell; but I 
fully believe he is really and truly penitent ; 
and we ought to make some difference between 
the cold, premeditated crime, such as Smith’s, 


was far worse than the tempted.” 

“ What is your motive in all this, Carleton ? 
for that you have one, I don’t doubt.” 

“Yes, it is this; that you will agree with 
me in a determination not to prosecute this 
poor young man. The deed is over and done ; 
the money has been returned; what further 
end can we gain by going on in the matter? ” 

Mr. Walford gave a long low whistle of 
incredulous surprise. 

“Not prosecute!” he repeated, “why that 
would be an unheard of thing, to have a man 
taken up and not tried!” 

“Then let it be heard of now. I tell you 
plainly, Walford, that I do not mean to have 
anything to do with it ; and I beg of you to do 
the same.” 

Mr. Walford was silent for a minute or two. 

“T’'ll tell you what, Carleton, I am not sure 
that one ought to give justice the go-by in 
that manner; but I will agree to it on one 
condition.” 

“There ought to be no conditien; but what 
is it?” 

“That you will give me your daughter?” 

Mr. Carleton started in extreme surprise; 
he had never imagined such a thing for a 
moment. 

“ What!” he exclaimed. 

“TI stated my condition pretty plainly,” said 
Mr. Walford, rather irritated. 

“ Repeat it, if you please!” and the tone 
was one of authority. 

“Twill let George Fletcher go free, if you 
will give me your daughter, Leonora, to be my 
wife; that is plain enough, surely.” 

“Walford, you must be mad to propose 
such a condition as that!” 

“Oh, I suppose I am not good enough for 
Miss Nora!” said Mr. Walford, bitterly. “ But 
at any rate, I could keep her as well as her 
father is doing at the present time.” 

“I do not barter my daughter’s hand in 
that fashion!” replied Mr. Carleton, proudly. 
“ But if you really mean it, if you are in down- 
right sober earnest, if you can give me your 
hand and tell me you love her truly, then 
I will give you my permission to ask her.” 

“I have asked her, Mr. Carleton.” ~ 

“ You have! and pray, what answer did she 





possible light ? ” 





give?” 





and the act such as George’s, where the tempter | 














“He is a villain, and deserves all the law | 
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“None, as yet.” 

“ Very well then, leave that ; for be assured 
I will not have my daughter’s name brought 
into our present discussion. [ will have no 
such condition. But, Walford, for once be 
merciful; let the guilty go free!” 

“TI leave the matter in your hands, Mr. 
Carleton ; do as you please; you are the head 
of the firm, and as such, I suppose, can refuse 
to prosecute. I shall not interfere either 
way.” 

“Thank you, Walford,’ and Mr. Carleton 
stretched out his hand. “I know it goes 
against the grain to make this concession ; 
but I do not think you will repent it.” 

“ And you will not influence your daughter 
against me? ” said Mr. Walford, on parting. 

* No, I shall not influence her; but I shall 
try to find out what her real wishes are on the 
subject.” 

“IT wonder whether he does really care for 
her ?” was Mr. Carleton’s thought as he turned 
away from the doorstep. 

Yes, Mr. Walford did care for her as much 
as he could care for anyone beyond himself. 
He had been taken with Nora’s pretty face; 
and he thought her constant presence in his 
home would be an increase to his comfort ; and 
he meant to raise her out of the poverty into 
which, what he called, her father’s indiscretion 
had thrown her. 


“Not to leave you, papa darling,” she 
hastened to say; “I do not want that. But, 
oh, we are in such different circumstances! I 
do chafe against it so!” 

“ And you would free yourself in this way, 
Nora?” 

“ No, I do not say that, papa.” 

“ My child, if I have caused you pain in the 
change I have brought upon you, do you think 
I have suffered less? but it was right, Nora; 
and no amount of suffering could alter that. 
But this; this that you propose to yourself, 
would make you far more unhappy if you did 
but know it; unless indeed you love Mr. Wal- 
ford ; is it so, Nora? ” 

“No.” 

The word was spoken hardly above a whis- 
per, but Mr. Carleton heard it. 

“Then, my child, beware how you enter the 
holy state of matrimony, it would be rushing 
into sin with your eyes open; pledging your- 
self to do what you know you were powerless 
to perform. Oh, Nora, ask God to keep you 
from the temptation; for it is a temptation to 
you. I do not forbid it. I can only advise 
you. Your own heart, your own conscience 
must decide: but oh, my child, beware how 
you decide ;—for it will surely have its influ- 
ence for time and for eternity !” 

Nora’s eyes were full as she turned away, 
and sought her own room. An hour after- 
wards she came back again, with an open letter 





Nora had been hesitating whether or not 
she should take Helen’s advice and confide in 
her parents ; but at last she decided to consult 
her father; and she sought him that evening | 
in the tiny room that had been appropriated 
for his study. 

“ Papa,” she said, twirling her watchchain 
round her fingers, “are youat liberty ? I want 
to talk to you.” 

“Yes, dear,’ replied Mr. Carleton, laying 
down his pen, and putting his arm round her ; 
“and I want to talk to you; perhaps on the 
same subject.” 

Nora looked down and was silent. 

“Ts it about Mr. Walford, Nora?” said Mr. 


“Yes, 
you?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

* And what answer did you give?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“T gave him no answer; how could I, till I 
knew what you thought on the matter? Do 
you wish it, Nora?” 

“do not know, papa. All I want is to get 
away from here.’’ 

An expression of exceeding pain passed over 
Mr. Carleton’s face. Nora saw it, and it 


papa. Has he been speaking to 


touched her. 











in her hand, which she silently gave to her 
father. It was a courteously worded epistle to 
Mr. Walford, but it contained a decided rejec- 
tion of the honour he had done her. 

Mr. Carleton folded her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

“Dear papa,” she whispered, “I will try to 
be patient and contented, I will indeed.” 

At length the morning came for the trial of 
George Fletcher. Helen would not be present 
—she could not. She had been the day before 
for a last visit to her brother; she found him 
quite calm, and was careful that no word of 
hers should upset that calmness; he would 
have need of it all onthe morrow. Once only, 
when he took her in his arms, and bade her 
farewell with a long lingering embrace, did his 
tones falter, and the tear stand in his eye; 
and his fervent “God-bless you, my dear, 
dear sister!” rang in her ears long after- 
wards. 

Her first thought on waking was of him, and 
of all he would have to go through that day ; 
and she asked most earnestly that strength 
might be given him to bear all and suffer all 
patiently. But the suspense was most trying 
to Helen, now that the day had really come, 
she could hardly endure it. 
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She knew that the trial would not come on 
in the morning; probably not until late in the 
afternoon ; and Charles had promised to bring 
her the first possible intelligence. Yet she 
could not settle to any of her usual employ- 
ments; but started at the least sound, and 
wandered about the house with the restless- 
ness of anxiety. She knew that he was guilty, 
and she knew that it could not fail to be proved 
so; but she hoped against hope, that Mr. Car- 
leton’s influence might be sufficient to mitigate 
the punishment in some degree. 

Lottie Carleton would have come to spend 
the day with her, but she preferred being 
alone, with no witness to the grief and sorrow 
which she knew must be hers that day. She 
sent her dinner away untasted; and then she 
sat in the window, with her head buried in her 
hands, and her ears straining to catch the 
last sound. She sat there a long, long time; 
when at length there came a gentle touch of 
the bell. 

She started up then; that must be Charles 
coming to tell her. Yes, that was his step 
coming up-stairs. A minute afterwards the 
door opened and he entered ; but Helen’s eyes 
were so blinded that she could hardly see him; 
and the anxious question on her lips would not 
be uttered. 

Charles came up to her, and took both her 
hands in his. 

“ My dear Helen, this has been a most try- 
ing day for you ;” and had Helen been able to 
notice it, there was more of joy than sorrow in 
the ring of his voice; but she was too anxious 
to heed that. 

“ Oh, Charlie, tell me!” she murmured. 

“Can you bear it, Helen ?” 

“ Yes, yes; I can bear anything better than 
this suspense.” 

“Then, my Helen, our dear George is free! 
and is even now on his way to tell you so him- 
self.” 

“ Free!” repeated Helen, bewildered ; “ have 
they proved him innocent? Oh, Charlie, tell 
me all!” 

“No, dear, I suppose they could not do 
that. No; Mr. Carleton refused to prosecute, 
and so they could not make out a case against 
him. Was it not noble and generous of him ?” 

But Helen answered nothing; she sank 
down on her knees beside the sofa, and mur- 
mured, “My God, I thank Thee, I thank Thee !” 
and then her full heart found vent in a passion- 
ate burst of tears. 

Charles bent over her. 

“Come, Helen, my dear, you must meet 
George with smiles, not tears; come, all his 
troubles are over now; and we must try to 
make up to him for all he has suffered.” 








But Helen had borne up bravely so long as 
the sorrow lasted; but now that the joy bad 
come she had given way, and could not so 
easily regain the command of herself; but she 
made the effort: and if, when she raised her 
face, it was still somewhat April like, the 
smiles soon gained the victory. 

“ Here they are!’’ exclaimed Charles, as a 
sound of voices was heard in the hall. Helen 
made a quick movement, as though she would 
have flown to meet him; but before she could 
leave the room, the door was burst open, and 
George was in her arms. 

Oh, the bliss of those few minutes, when she: 
realized that it was all over—the anxiety, the 
suspense, the sorrow—all past! George, her 
own George, was here now; never to be taken 
from her in such a manner again. At last she 
looked up, and saw that there were others 
there beside her brother; Mr. Carleton and 
Ernest. She stretched out her hand to the 
former, 

“We owe all this to you, Mr. Carleton,” she 
said, gratefully. 

“ Nay, nay, my dear; I have had very little 
to do with it. For if you had not paid the 
money, I should have had no ground to go 
upon.” 

“Yes,” said George, then looking up, “ it is: 
to you two and to Helen I owe everything. 
Had it not been for you,” he went on, wring- 
ing Ernest’s hand, “you, who sought me out, 
who raised me up in spite of myself, I tremble 
to think where I should have been now. 
Ernest Carleton, I can never repay you! I 
can only pray that blessings, rich and abun- 
dant blessings, may descend upon your 
head !”’ 

‘Come, come,” said the elder Mr. Carleton,,. 
“we have had enough of this. We have all 
helped each other as far as we were able; and 
I trust we shall ever remain true friends. But 
Helen, you may rest satisfied that you have 
fully kept your promise.” 

“Your promise! what promise?” asked 
George. 

“My promise to our dear father, that I 
would try to free you, dear George.”’ 

“Ay, it has been well and nobly kept,” 
replied her brother. 

Helen’s reply had been low, and she ‘had 
kept her eyes fixed on the ground, not daring 


to raise them lest they should encounter the | 
He had spoken no | 
word since he entered the room, but he came | 


gaze of Ernest Carleton. 


forward now, and put out his hand. 

“ Miss Fletcher, you have suffered long and 
patiently; I congratulate you that it meets 
with such a happy ending.” 

And then he turned and went away. Mr. 
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Carleton soon followed him; and the three | 
that were left settled down into something like 
calmness and quietness. 

Helen sat between her brothers, holding a 
hand of each. 

“If we only had our little Jessie with us 
too,” she said. 

“You must send for her, Helen; will you 
not ?” 

“Certainly. I should have done so before, 
only I waited to know how all this would end : 
I hope uncle Jacob will let her come; but she 
says in her letter this morning something 
about his wanting to keep her altogether; but 
we cannot allow that. This must be our home, 
shall it not ?” she added, glancing from one to 
the other. 

“ Ay, gladly, Helen, if you wish it,” replied 
George. 

“ And you, Charlie?” 

“You will not wish for me,” said Charles; 
“such a brother as I have proved myself.” 

“ Nay, Charlie dear, you must not say that.” 

“T know what you mean, old fellow,’ said 
George, heartily, grasping his hand, “ but you 
must not think another word about it. You 
thought you were doing right, or you would 
not have done it; and you see it has been all 
for the best.”’ 

“If you forgive me, I cannot forgive myself. 
But I hope it will teach me not to set myself 
up above others for the future.” 

“If only dear papa could know how happily | 
it has all ended !” said Helen. 

“Perhaps he does; we cannot tell,” said 
George. ‘Helen, you have been a true, good, | 
devoted sister! I owe every blessing I pos- 
sess to you—friends, home, ay, it may be, life 
itself!” 

“Oh, George, do not speak like that. Let 
us thank God for all He has done for us, and | 


try to profit by our past sad experience: and | 
then the discipline will not have been in vain.” 


| 
CHAPTER XLII.—“ OH, REGINALD, MY son! my son!”’ | 
“ Rut, after all, George Fletcher is not to be | 
prosecuted. Look here,”—and Joe Jameson | ‘ 
held out the newspaper that his sister might 
see for herself. 

There was a short notice, to the effect that 
Mr. Carleton refused to proceed in the case, 
and that George Fletcher was free. 

“T am so glad, so very glad!” exclaimed 
Ruth, clasping her hands. c 

“Are you? 
For, don’t you see, Ruth, if it had been 
clearly proved that he was guilty, of course 
no one could by any possibility think that I h 
was not innocent.” h 





| think he will say that if they had 


Carleton has refused to prosecute. 
seen to-day’s paper, and it says so.” 


I do not know that I am. ‘as 
settled. 


* No one will think it now.” 
“T am afraid my father will. Don’t you 
been quite 
sure who did it, they would never have let it 
drop in this way ? I wish they had not.” 

“Dear Joe, it can make no difference to 
you, and it will make a great difference to the 
poor young gentleman. Why, he has been 
punished enough already; he has been in 
prison amonth. May I have this paper, Joe, 
to show to Miss Nellie? she is naturally 
anxious about her cousin.” 

“Oh, yes, of course you may have it.” 

Nellie was anxious, but she had been 
striving hard not to show it. She had set 
herself vigorously to follow her usual em- 
ployments, aud had won a smile of encour- 
agement and approval from her father. But 
she was longing for some tidings of George. 
It seemed such an age since he left them. 

She was sitting in her own room before the 
looking-glass, lost in a reverie, when Ruth 
entered with the paper in her hand. 

“Miss Nellie,” she said, “I don’t know 
whether you have seen this. I am so glad! 
he was such a nice young gentleman, Miss 
Nellie; so free and pleasant like; it seemed 
such a pity!” 

Ruth went on talking, but Nellie did not 
hear her. She was devouring with her eyes 
those few lines of such weighty comfort. But 
she controlled herself sufficiently to return the 


paper. 
“Thank you, Ruth. Of course we are 
much interested in my cousin; and our 


paper did not come this morning owing to 


| some one’s negligence.” 


She did not say more, and Ruth withdrew, 


a little disappointed, it must be owned. 


But Nellie had been far more disappointed 
when that morning’s post came in and did 


/not bring the Gazette; She knew the Assizes 
| were over, and she had been hoping so much 
to see the decision respecting George. 


She flew down-stairs into the library to her 


father. 


“Papa!” she exclaimed, triumphantly, 


‘George is free!” 
“Ts his innocence proved?” 


asked Sir 


Herbert, in some surprise. 


“ Mr. 
I have 


“No,” replied Nellie, hesitatingly. 


“Then I do not see how your information 
an affect us, Nellie;” and Sir Herbert turned 
gain to his book as though the matter was 


Nellie’s face fell—fell. She went up to 
im, and putting her arm round his neck laid 
er head on his shoulder. 
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“ Papa, will you not stretch out your hand 
to raise him? you who could do so much to 
help him up again. Will you not ask him 
here again P ” 

“Never!” was the emphatic reply. 

How could Sir Herbert tell that, before two 
days were passed, his most earnest wish would 
bé to have George at Goldenhall ? 

“By his own showing, George Fletcher 
committed forgery; and as he has made his 
bed, he must lie upon it. Unfortunately, I 
cannot dissolve the connection between us; 
but with my consent it shall henceforth lie 
dormant. Had he been proved innocent, of 
course it would have been different; but as it 
is, he is nothing to us, nor we to him.” 

And Nellie silently withdrew, knowing that 
the decree had gone forth, against which she 
must not, dare not, rebel. 

But if her father were hard and cold, as 
she truly thought him, she had a ready 
sympathiser in her brother Reginald. He had 
never turncd against George; or if his faith 
in him had swerved a little, it was only that 
it might come back with all the greater force. 
George might have done the deed, but he was 


| not by any means sure he had, though he 
| said it himself; but if he had, they could not 


tell what he had gone through first; and he 
had proved himself a true, firm friend to him, 
and he was not going to turn against him. 

And so Nellie received some comfort; and 
together they planned scheme after scheme to 
help him, each of which had to be abandoned 
as impracticable. Of one thing, however, 
Reginald was determined, that he would go 
over to Wilmington the following day, and 
carry their congratulations to their cousin. 
He would have gone long ago to see him in 
prison, had his father permitted it. 

When, the next morning at breakfast, he 
announced his intention of so doing, Sir 
Herbert heard it with a start; but he did not 
forbid him, he did not even raise any objection; 
indeed he had hardly time to do so, before 
Mrs. Sympson remarked,— 

“But I thought you had arranged with 
young Cooper for a day’s shooting, you and 
Mills, Reggie. Have you put that off?” 

“Oh, no, I had forgotten that.” 

“ Forgotten it!’ exclaimed his father, with 
a smile; “why, you were very eager about it 
yesterday; and scorned my prophecy, that 
you would shoot all day and hit nothing.” 

“Well, I must put off Wilmington until to- 
morrow. Never mind, Nellie,’ he added, 
aside to his sister, “I will be sure to go 
then.” 

“TI would almost you rather went to-day, 
Reggie,” said Sir Herbert, “I don’t half like 





you going out with that young Cooper, he is 
such a harum-scarum fellow.” 

“ Why, papa, you said I might go.” 

“ Because I could nof well refuse; but I 
should be better pleased if you were pre- 
vented.” 

“But this would not be a good excuse, 
papa; because Wilmington can do just as well 
to-morrow. Besides, I want very much to go 
with Cooper, and you know this is my first 
shooting season, and I must make the most of 
it.” 

“ Well, my boy, if you must go, take care 
of yourself.” 

So it was settled, Reginald was to go with 
his friend. 

How fresh and bright he looked as he set 
off on his expedition ; full of excitement and 
glee! All thought of anything sad or 
sorrowful had gone out of his head; his 
mind was set on the sport; his first day out 
without his father. 


Sir Herbert had given Mills particular charge 


over him; but little did Reginald heed about 
taking care; he was too full of the day’s en- 
joyment for that 

Nellie saw him set off with his dogs and 
gun; saw him meet his friend, and their 
scramble through the first hedge; and then 
she lost sight of them, and had to return to 
her own rather tame employments; and to 
the grave thoughts which were nearly always 
their accompaniment now. 

She sat at her drawing, half mechanically, 
making stroke after stroke with her pencil ; 
and no sound was to be heard in the room, 
save the rustling of Mrs. Sympson’s work, 
as she turned it about in her hand. For more 
than an hour they sat silent and still. At 
length Mrs. Sympson looked up and spoke. 

“Nellie, my dear, I don’t like you spending 
so much time over your drawing; it is not 
good for you. Come, put it away, and get a 
book; or if you like, we will take a turn in 
the park,” 

Nellie raised her head, as if she had just 
woke up. 

“ What a pity it is I cannot go about shoot- 
ing and rat-catching as Reggie does!” she 
said, half sarcastically. “I should like it 
immensely !” 

“You want rousing, dear; but hardly in 
that way, I think. Come, what do you say to 
a drive to Winscomb! you have not returned 
the Gartons’ call yet; and your friend, 
Marian, will be leaving soon.” 

Nellie did not object; indeed, she made no 
reply, but began slowly to pack up her draw- 
ing materials. She did not care about going 
to Winscomb; but perhaps it would be better 
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than staying at home with only Mrs. Sympson 
for company. 

And how fared the sportsmen? They were 
in high spirits; and Mills, the gamekeeper, 
had something to do to guide the two wild 
lads. But truth compels me to say that Sir 
Herbert’s prophecy seemed very likely indeed 
to be fulfilled; for when lunch-time came, 
the game bag was as empty as when they 
started. But the youths had enjoyed their 
morning in spite of their ill success. The 
bright sunshine, and the fresh air and exercise 
were very exhilarating. 

“ But we must really try to bag something,” 
said Cooper, starting up after their brief 
luncheon; “we shall get finely laughed at, if 
we don’t.” 

“You don’t go the right way to work, Mr. 
Cooper,” said Mills; “you are too random 
at it.” 

“T will be as steady as old Time for the rest 
of the day, Mills. Now for it!” 

And he raised his gun to his shoulder and 
fired; and he really did succeed in bringing 
down the first bird that had been shot that 
day. 

:. Hurrah, Fletcher! There! What do 
you say to that? I have beaten you hollow!” 

“ Don’t crow till you see what I shall do,” 
replied Reginald. 

Mills shook his head with a half smile. 

“Ye be the queerest sportsmen I ever 
clapt eyes on; I do say that for ye, young 
gentlemen.” 

“ Well, that’s something,” 
we cannot be the best, we will be the 
queerest.” 

But that one bird remained the solitary 
occupant of the game bag for some time 
longer; till Reginald said, seriously,— 

“Now, Cooper, this won’t do! I really 
mean to take very steady aim.” 

And when he set to work seriously, he found 
that he really had a very fair aim; and par- 
tridges and hares fell by ones and twos now. 
Reginald was quite elated with his success; 
and his friend was unselfish enough to rejoice 
heartily, though he was not able to share it. 

“Take care, take care what you are doing, 
Master Reggie!” called Mills. 

For Reginald, in the highest possible spirits, 
was carelessly pushing through a thick hedge, 
with a loaded gun im his hand. To an experi- 
enced sportsman it might not have been dan- 
gerous; but to him, excited and thoughtless, 
it was exceedingly so. 

Mills had scarcely spoken, when Reginald’s 
sleeve caught in the hedge, and as he moved 
his gun into the other hand to extricate him- 
self, it went off! 


said Cooper; “ if 





For a moment the smoke enveloped him 
completely, and nothing was to be seen; but 
when Mills and Cooper, who were a little in 
the rear, rushed up to him, he was lying at 
the bottom of the hedge—lying motionless, 
with his eyes closed, and the blood welling 
out from a large gun wound in his side. 

The two watchers looked into each other’s 
faces, half stupified by the suddenness of the 
accident; but each read there the one thought, 
“He is dead.” 

He who but a minute before was standing 
before them in all the brightness of his boyish 
glee, was now lying there motionless. 

By and by Mills stooped down and touched 
him very gently; and as he did so, he mur- 
mured, “The pogr, poor master!” For he, 
in common with all the servants about the 
place, knew how Sir Herbert idolized his son. 
But as he touched him he felt a faint quiver. 

“ Here, quick, Mr. Cooper! he is not dead! 
his heart beats still; Run for your life, and 
bring help from somewhere—yon cottage 
yonder! Thank God we are not more than 
two miles from home!” 

Cooper needed no second bidding; he was 
off like the wind. While he was gone, Mills 
took off his handkerchief and pressed it to the 
bleeding wound; and he raised the boy’s head 
till it rested on his lap. As he did so, Reginald 
gave a low moan. 

“ There’s life,’ murmured Mills to himself; 
“but he’ll never get over this; never! and it 
will be the death of the poor master! Ah, 
me! that we should ever have come out this 
day, to end like this! Poor boy, poor boy! 
so fair and bright! ” 

In an incredibly short time Cooper returned, 





accompanied by two men bearing a shutter, on 


which Reginald might by some means be con- 
veyed to his home. Gently and tenderly did 
they lay him upon it, and set slowly forth 
to bear him back to that home which he had 
so lately left in such wild boyish glee. 

“ Now, Mr. Cooper,” said Mills, “ you must 
just go as fast as your legs can carry you 
straight to the Hall, and tell ’°em what has 
happened, and that we are coming.” 

“Oh, no, Mills, indeed I cannot,” cried 
Cooper, shrinking back; “it is impossible! 
I cannot be the bearer of such tidings!’’ 

“ But you'll have to,” said Mills, with grim 
authority, “ because there’s no one else to do 
it. And if there is one spark of a chance for 
the poor boy’s life, why, there is not an instant 
to be lost; and everything must be ready for 
him. Oh, woe’s me, that I should see this 
day! The master will say it was careless- 
ness on my part; and I fear me, I fear me 
it was!” 
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Nellie and Mrs. Sympson had just returned 
from their drive, having been persuaded by 
the Gartons to stay to lunch; and Nellie was 
standing idly at the window, looking out. 

“ There’s some one running across the park,” 
she said. 

“One of the gardeners been down to the 
village, very likely,” said Mrs. Sympson. 

“No; he is coming across this way,” went | 
on Nellie, after a pause; “and I do believe it 
is young Cooper. Yes, I am sure it is! What 





she put her arm round her, saying sorrow- 
fully, “My poor Nellie!” 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Nellie, half impa- 
tiently, with a quick, hard gasp. “There is 
the hardest part to come yet,” and she pointed 
towards the library where her father was. 


Ah, indeed it was the hardest part! All 


| 


| the directions she had given, all that she had | 


herself felt even, was as nothing to the telling 
| him—telling him that his son, the pride of his 
life, had been cut down in the flower of his 


can he want?” and Nellie stepped out on the | youth. 


terrace to meet him. 

“Do you want anything 
asked. 

But the youth was too much out of breath 
to answer; he hoped his face would answer 
for him, but it did not; for its extreme pallor 
had given place to a glow from running. 

“Come in and rest,” said Nellie, kindly; as 


, Mr. Cooper?” she 


statue in the garden. 

“No, no; wait one moment, I will tell you 
if I can,” he gasped. 

And then after a minute, during which 
Nellie quietly waited, he came up to her and 
said,— 

“Miss Fletcher, I come with ill tidings; 
there has been an accident.” 

Nellie’s thoughts flew in an instant to her | 
brother. 

“Not to Reggie! oh, not to Reginald, Mr. 
Cooper ? ” 


“Yes, I grieve to say, to Reginald, and | 
there is no time to lose; they are bringing | 


him home.” 

Nellie uttered no sound; she did not cry 
nor scream; but her face grew white and 
rigid, and she leaned against the window for 
support. 

Mrs. Sympson came up to them. 

“ An accident did you say, Mr. Cooper? not 
a serious one, I hope?” 

“ Very serious indeed, I fear,” was the reply, 
in a low, half frightened tone. 

Nellie heard the words, but said nothing. 

“Oh, this is dreadful! How did it happen, 
Mr. Cooper ? ” 

“His gun went off and shot him!” said 
Cooper, turning away abruptly, as if he could 
say no more. 

Nellie too walked away with a quick, firm 
step. Mrs. Sympson, silently following her, 
wondered much as she heard the clear, short 


directions she was giving for the comfort of 
the sufferer; she had immediately sent off a 


man galloping for the doctor. 








Nellie paused a moment by the window to 
gather up all her strength, and then she crossed 
the hall, and opened the library door without 
giving time for her resolution to change. 
Herbert was sitting in his usual place by the 
library table, with a book open before him. 
He looked up from it as the door opened. 


Sir | 


“Well, Nellie, so you have returned. How 


he leaned panting against the pedestal of a are the Gartons?” 


But Nellie did not answer. 


She came up | 


behind him, and putting her arms round his | 


neck, kissed him, oh, so tenderly and lovingly ; 


as if her affection would, if possible, help him | 


to bear the great blow that was coming. 

“Nellie, what is the matter? ’’ he asked, as 
he canes a glimpse of her face. 

“Qh, papa!” was all she could say; and 
then she sank on her knees beside him, and 
buried her face in her hands on his lap. 

But even then Sir Herbert did not suspect 
the truth; he thought it was something about 
George. He raised her tenderly, again whis- 
pering her to tell him what it was. Nellie 
had gone no way towards fulfilling her hard 
task as yet; and the sound of slow and heavy 
footsteps outside, warned her there was no 
time to lose. She threw back her hair from 
her face, and armed herself with desperate 
courage. 

“ Papa,” and there was a world of tender 
love in her voice, in spite of her difficulty of 
utterance, “ Papa, our Reggie has met with an 
accident.” 


“What, our Reggie! nonsense, it cannot | 


be!” 


could happen to his boy, though he had been 
fearing it for years. 


The old man refused to believe any harm | 


“But, papa dear, it is true, quite true. | 


99 


They are bringing him home now. He—— 


and Nellie paused to send back a sob which | 


was choking her; “he has shot himself!” 
The truth was out now; but for a minute 

the old man’s brain refused to take it in; then 

it came upon him with a rush, and he bowed 


Mrs. Sympson had not ventured to speak his head in mute agony to the stroke; only, 
to her while she was doing all this; but when there was one low, deep, heart-rending wail— 


she came back again into the drawing-room, 





“Oh, Reginald, my son, my son!” 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 
(above 70) large and small. 


B= OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
yo OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 64. 

EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 26th 
Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of QuEstions, 1s. 4d. 

CHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 43rd Edition. 3s. 6d., 
or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

*,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information 
to the present time. 


CHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER. 31st Edition. 
1s. 6d. 
London: 


SIMPKIN & Co.; HAMILTON & Co.; 


Maps | 
1s. 6d. ; 28. 6d. coloured. | 


WHITTAKER & Co. 


_ TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. 


LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
Grammar. 41st Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 
RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 52nd Edition. 

1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
14th “dition. 


ELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Qciioor ARITHMETIC. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIO. 4s. 64. 

HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 


Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
Computation. By James Cornwertt, Ph.Dr., and JosHva 
G. Fircn, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d. 

4£@7 In both Arithmetics the “ Decimal System” is explained, and 
numerous questions are proposed to be solved by the Decimal Method, 
In the Science of Arithmetic (pp. 328 et seq.) is an explanation of the 
* Metric System.” 


Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 














Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


IL LIA M SPRAGUE i is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 
reasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL OLIMATES, for the moderate price of 


TWENTY-ONE GUINEAS. 


Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. 


5s. post free. 


These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
Illustrated Sheet and Price List post free. 

A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of eve 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 


description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 
uineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 


7 FINSBURY PAVEM 


NT, LONDON. 








THE 
Lusurance 


OFFICES :—1, 


DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Companp. 


7, CORNHILL, AND 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the Report of the Directors for the 


year 1868 showed that— 


The Fire Premiums were 


The New Life Premiums £23,403, and the Total 


The Annuities Payable ,. 
The Invested Funds : 
Being an Increase on 1867 of 


£867,374 
265,641 
56,002 
3,538,078 
137, 072 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES Relieves Difficulty of Breathing in ASTHMA and COUGHS—is an 


important Remedy for eases of IncIpPIENT CoNSUMPTION, 
2s. 9d., 


Broncniat Tuses. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1id. 


KEATING’S CHILDRENS WORM TABLET. 
THREAD WORMS. 


Is. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


; and Tins, 


Put up in small Boxes 


‘and a certain Remedy for relieving the Irritation of the 
4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering a well-known Remedy for INTESTINAL or 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preps aration, and is especially adapted for children. 
* specially ” 


Sold in Tins, 
for Post, which will be forwarded on receipt of 14 Stamps. 


KEATING S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER —FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, 

NTS, MOSQUITOES, &c., are instantly destroyed by this powder, w hich is quite harmless to animal life. Imported, 

pa sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, free by post for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on 
receipt of 36; also in bottles, with bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


The above preparations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the Proprietor, 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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y FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


44 


ia 


& Por. CAUTION. 
0 i getty & POLSON were the first to adopt the name 
CORN FLOUR, and they are greatly interested 
in maintaining its reputation, which is liable to be dis- 
credited by the unwarrantable appropriation of the name 
to articles of a different character, prepared, as in one 


PATENT prominent instance, from Rice! The Public, it is hoped, 
will discriminate between cheap articles bearing a false 
CORN FLOUR.“ 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize or Indian Corn. 





PARKIN S & GOTTO 
24.25.27.& 28. OXFORD -‘S'W 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the new make, 


FOR 25, 50, 100, 200, 500, or 1,000 PORTRAITS. 
WRITING CASES OF EVERY KIND (a choice of 1,000). 
DRESSING BAGS FOR oo 9K GENTLEMEN, fitted from 
s. to £7. 
DRESSING CASES, from 15s. to £10. 
BAGATELLE BOARDS, 28s. 6d., 50s., 65s., with Cues, Ivory Balls. &c. 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d. 

Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d. 

TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. WORKBOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. 

HAND BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. STATIONERY CABINETS, 2ls. 

Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Guineas. 

LADIES’ COMPANIONS, 7s. 6d. POCKET-BOOKS. 

GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 21s. PURSES, ls. to 40s. 

SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. JEWEL CASES, 15s. 6d. 

FANS. CASES OF SCISSORS. SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 

CARD TRAYS in China, &c., 15s. OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. 

POSTAGE SCALES, 2s. 6d. to 30s. SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 50s. 

CARD CASES in great variety. CHESS BOARDS and CHESS MEN. 
ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES for SHELF and TABLE, at very moderate prices. 


LAMPLOUGH S 


PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Important to Clergymen, Enylish Ministers, British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside tx * 
tn Foreign und Tropical Climates, or those having charge of others. 
; ‘ Wovers. 5 
‘HIS SALINE makes a most agreeable und invigorating Drink, that prevents and cures Measles, Fevers, and 
Headache. Prescribed by many ofthe most eminent medical menu, ang is patronized by numbers of the aristocracy. Forms a most 
onials and recom- 
vo Her Majesty's 





agreeable renovating beverage. Its etlicacy in sivaness, general debility, aad eruptive complaints, is supported by the testim 
mendations of nearly all our Londun Physicians aud medical gentlemen; and it has been recommended by their letters t 
Commissariat as a specific in fevers and other affections of the blood, 
The late Dr, Turley states, in a letter, that in the worst cases of Scarlet, 
mily to act as a specific, no other medicine being required. . ; : 
John Spurgin, Esq., M.D., &c., Great Cumberland Street, Loudon, offers his testimony of approbati 
or Bilious Fevers, and in obstinate Constipation. ; k = f 
Letters from the Governor of the West India Islands, andfrom other Colonies, received during the month of June, 1863, and one from 
Sierra Leone, states that it has proved a perfect cure in African, Jungle, and Yellow Fevers. 


Sold by the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London. Agents required. 


Yellow, and ‘yphus Fevers he found it in his experience and 


ou, especially in Affections of the Liver 





